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..HER  SCAR  TOLD  THE  ENTIRE  STORY.  IT  SPOKE  OF 
HER  WILL  TO  LIVE  AND  THE  BRUTALITY  OF  THE 
CRIME.  IT  TOLD  ME  HOW  SHE  SURVIVED.” 


The  images  of  dramatic  news  events  are 
often  cruel  and  brutal.  There  are  times  when 
capturing  those  images  requires  unique 
sensitivity  and  artistry. 

San  Francisco  Examiner  photographer 
Christina  Koci  Hernandez,  winner  of  the 
1996  Society  of  Professional  Journalists’ 
Photojournalist  of  the  Year  Award,  brought 
all  of  her  skills  together  in  the  image  of 
Donna,  a  gang  rape  victim.  , - 

After  a  dozen  thugs  repeatedly  !  JOUl 
assaulted  Donna  in  a  housing  |  |  [)J5T 

project,  they  wanted  to  see  if  I  iL 
she  was  still  alive.  So  one  of 
them  held  a  lit  cigarette  against 
her  hand  for  more  than  a  minute.  |_|  ^ 
Afraid  they  would  kill  her,  I  new 


ints  are  Donna  didn’t  move. 

s  when  The  legal  secretary  was  still  dealing  with 

unique  the  trauma  when  Christina  met  her.  “She  was 
disgui.sed  in  a  black  hat  and  glasses,” 
jrapher  Christina  says,  "but  what  she  couldn’t  hide 
of  the  was  the  cigarette  burn  on  her  hand.  She 
nalists’  wanted  to  keep  her  identity  hidden  for  safety 
wrought  reasons.  When  I  saw  the  empty  walls  of  her 

lage  of  apartment.  I  knew  it  was  there  1  would  make 

; -  - j  her  picture.  To  me,  her  scar  told 

i  JOURNALISM  I  the  entire  story.  It  spoke  of  her  will 

■I  DISTINCTION  !  ^  brutality  of  the 

jL  i  crime.  It  told  me  how  she 

Vivid  photography  adds  impact 
|_|^^p^g-pi  to  the  newspapers  we  deliver.  It 
I  NEWSPAPERS  li  can  make  all  the  difference. 


A  river  runs  through  it. 

Bometimes  a  story  is  simply  so  big  it  changes  the  way  the 
world  works.  The  Tri-City  Herald’s  masterful  coverage  of  the 
region’s  devastating  1996  winter  floods  communicated  the 
breadth,  depth  and  drama  of  an  overwhelming  experience- 
providing  perspective,  critically  needed  information  and  riveting 
human  storytelling. 

That  kind  of  reporting  earned  The  Tri-City  Herald  the  most 
prestigious  award  in  Pacific  Northwest  journalism,  the  C.B. 

Blethen  Award,  Two  other  newspapers,  The  Yakima  Herald- 
Republic  and  The  Oregonian,  also  won  Blethen  Awards  for 
flood  coverage.  All  three  offered  readers  news  they  could  use, 
as  well  as  powerful  stories  of  shared  experience. 

In  other  categories,  the  subjects  were  diverse  and  no  less 
compelling— from  assessing  our  nuclear  legacy  to  the 
complexities  of  youth  sports  culture.  Stories  that  were  as  big 
as  the  West  or  as  intimate  as  one  family’s  struggle  with  AIDS. 

For  21  years,  The  Seattle  Times  has  honored  the  cream  of 
Pacific  Northwest  journalism  with  the  coveted  C,  B.  Blethen 
Memorial  Awards.  This  year,  judges  felt  especially  challenged 
to  choose  the  best  from  much  that  was  exceptional. 

That  kind  of  quality  gave  Pacific  Northwest  newspapers 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  winning  a  Blethen  Award.  And 
Pacific  Northwest  readers  good  reason  to  expect  excellence 
from  their  regional  newspapers. 


C.  B.  Blethen  Memorial  Awards 

CHe  Seattle  CfNes 


Tri-City  Herald/Bob  Baker 

1996  Winners  C.B.  Blethen  Memorial  Awards 

Distinguished  Deadline  Reporting 

Under  50,000  circulation:  1st  place  -  Tri-City  Herald.  Tri-Cities  Washington; 

Staff,  "The  Floods  of  ’96.”  2nd  place  -  Yakima  Herald-Republic.  Yakima. 
Washington;  Staff,  “The  Floods  of  ’96.”  Over  50,000  circulation:  1st  place  - 
The  Oregonian.  Portland,  Oregon;  Staff,  ’95  arxJ  ’96  flood  coverage. 

2nd  place  -  The  Spokesman  Review,  Spokane,  Washington;  Staff,  shootings  at 
a  junior  high  school  and  hotel. 

Distinguished  Feature  Writmg 

Under  50,000  circulation:  1st  place  -  Tri-City  Herald,  Tri-Cities,  Washington;  Kim 
Bradford,  ‘To  Keep  This  Family  Close,  They’ll  Put  Up  a  Fight.”  2nd  place  - 
The  Beilinghom  Herald,  Bellingham.  Washington;  Leo  Mullen,  “Lost  Crew 
Returns  from  Clouds.”  Over  50,000  circulation:  1st  place  -  The  Spokesman 
Review,  Spokane,  Washington;  Carla  K.  Johnson,  “Secrets,  AIDS  and  Faith — the 
Story  of  Joyce  Claypool,”  2txl  place  -  The  Seattle  Times,  Seattle,  Washington; 

Bill  Dietrich,  “Fifty  Years  from  Trinity.” 

Distinguished  Enterprise  Reporting 
Under  50,000  circulation:  1st  place  -  The  Lewiston  Morning  Tribune  arxl 
The  Idaho  Falls  Post  Register,  Lewiston  and  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho;  jointly  awarded 
to  both  staffs,  “Snake:  The  River  Between  Us.”  2nd  place  -  The  Walla  Walla 
Union  Bulletin.  Walla  Walla,  Washington;  Bryan  Corliss.  Donna  Kemp  and  Becky 
Kramer,  “This  Land  is  My  Land.”  Over  50,000  circulation:  1st  place  - 
The  Spokesman-Review,  Spokane,  Washington;  Staff,  “The  Ragged  Edge."  2nd 
place  -  The  Oregonian.  Portland,  Oregon:  Courtenay  Thompson,  Wade 
Nkrumah,  Usa  Daniels,  Robin  Franzen,  “Youth  Sports:  Not  Just  Fun  arxJ  Games.” 

Distirtguished  Investigative  Reporting 
Under  50,000  circulate:  1st  place  -  The  Olympian.  Olympia,  Washington; 

Devin  Smith  and  Heidi  T,  Liebetrau,  “No  Ucense  to  KiH,”  2nd  place  - 
The  Bellingham  Herald,  Bellingham.Washington;  Kathy  Sheehan,  “Behind 
Closed  Doors.”  Over  50,000  circulation:  1st  place-  The  Idaho  Statesman, 

Boise,  Idaho;  Jim  Hopkins  and  Elizabeth  Ommachen,  “The  Boy  Next  Door,  An  All- 
American  Murder.”  2nd  place  -  The  Seattle  Times,  Seattle,  Washington;  Eric 
Nalder  and  Duff  Wilson,  “The  Pang  Fire:  What  Went  Wrong.” 

Debby  Lowman  Award 

1st  place  -  The  Seattle  Post-IntelNgencer,  Seattle.  Washington:  M.L  Lyke, 
“Confronting  a  Killer.”  2rx]  place  -  The  Seattle  Times,  Seattle,  Washington:  Staff, 
“The  Value  of  Money:  Managing  Your  Money — A  Resource  Guide  to  Personal 
Finance." 


Entries  for  1997  C.  B.  Blethen  Awards  must  be  received  by  May  16,1997.  Stories  must 
appear  in  a  daily  newspaper  (b^onging  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Assoc.)  in 
Alaska.  Alberta,  Britisli  Columbia,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon.  Utah  or  Washington  between 
March  1, 1996  and  February  29, 1997.  Contact  the  Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper 
Association.  RO.  Box  1 1 1 26.  Tacoma,  WA  9841 1 ,  (206)  272-361 1 . 
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CALENDAR  | 

JANUARY  1  r 

12-17 

Newspaper  Association  of  America  Operations  j 

SuperConference,  Hilton  in  Walt  Disney  World 

Village,  Orlando,  Fla.  j 

16-18 

SNA  1997  Editors’  Conference,  Hotel  Inter-  j 

Continental,  Chicago  j 

23-24 

North  Carolina  Press  Association  Winter  Newspaper  | 
Institute,  William  and  Ida  Friday  Center,  Chapel  Hill,  j 
N.C.  j 

FEBRUARY 

5-8 

National  Association  of  Hispanic  Publications  j 

Convention,  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

12-14 

Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Annual  Convention, 

Hyatt  on  Capitol  Square,  Columbus  1 

12-15 

E&P  Interactive  Newspapers  ’97  Conference,  Hyatt  I 
Regency,  Houston 

20-22 

Inland  Press  Association  Weekly  Newspaper  | 

Publishers  Conference,  Embassy  Suites,  Phoenix  j 

North,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  i 

21-23 

Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  j 

Hyatt  on  Capitol  Square,  Columbus,  Ohio 

23-26 

Inland  Press  Association  Key  Executives  Conference,  | 
Pointe  Hilton  Resort  atTapatio  Cliffs,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

26-3/1 

American  Newspaper  Layout  Managers  Association  j 
Aimual  Convention,  Menger  Hotel,  San  Antonio,Texas  j 

1  MARCH 

2-5 

SNA  1997  Spring  Publishers’  Conference,The  Buttes  j 
Resort,Tempe,Ariz.  i 

6-9 

Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors/National  Institute  j 
for  Computer-Assisted  Reporting  Third  Armual  j 

National  Computer-Assisted  Reporting  Conference,  I 
Renaissance  Nashville  Hotel,  Nashville,Tenn. 

10-13 

America  East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge  \ 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa.  i 

13-16 

Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing 
Executives  Winter  Meeting,  Sheraton  Colony  Square, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  j 

15-18 

Inter  American  Press  Association  Midyear  Meeting, 

Hotel  Caesar  Park,  Panama  City,  Panama 

19-22 

National  Newspaper  Association  Annual  Government  j 
Affairs  Conference,  Hy'att  Regency  Washington  on  i 

Capitol  Hill,  Washington,  D.C. 

1  APRIL 

8-11 

American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Annual  j 

Convention,  J.W  Marriott,  Washington,  D.C.  j 

26-30 

Society  of  American  Business  Editors  and  Writers,  1 

Lowe’s  Hotel,  New  York  City  j 

27-30 

Newspaper  Association  of  America  Armual  j 

Convention,  Chicago  Hilton  &  Towers,  Chicago 

1  January  February  March 

SMTWTFS  SMTWTFS  SMTWTFS 


STOCK  TABLES 


Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


STOCK  12/30/96 

12/23/96 

12/27/95 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

34.875 

34.875 

34.500 

AmerIcaR  Media  Inc.  (NY) 

5.875 

5.625 

4.125 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

42.875 

42.250 

30.500 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

34.500 

33.750 

39.875 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

75.625 

75.000 

60.625 

Gray  Comm.  Sys.  (NY) 

17.875 

17  625 

17.250 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY) 

27.875 

28.000 

20.375 

Hollinger  International  (NY) 

12.250 

11.750 

11.000 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY)# 

39.250 

39.250 

31.375 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

22.750 

21.875 

22.375 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

33.000 

32.375 

22.750 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

30.875 

31.375 

29.500 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

38.500 

37.875 

29.500 

Providence  Journal  (NY)# 

30.250 

30.125 

N/A 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY)** 

46.250 

46.875 

34.968 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

34.500* 

34.375 

39.125 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

53.125 

53.000 

34.125 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

80.125 

79.125 

60.000 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

332.000 

332.875 

288.625 

5  6789  10  11  2345678 


12  13  14  15  16  17  18  9  10  11  12  13  14  15 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25  16  17  18  19  20  21  22 


26  27  28  29  30  31  23  24  25  26  27  28 


2  3  4  5  6  7  8 


9  10  11  12  13  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 


^Vjo“4i25  26  27  28  29 


#  Adjustment  to  reflect  receipt  of  1 .16  shares  of  Comcast  for  each 
share  of  E.W.  Scripps  as  of  1 1/13/96 

**  Adjusted  for  4  for  3  stock  split  as  of  11/1/96 

#  Initial  Public  Offering  6/24/96 

#  Adjusted  for  2  for  1  stock  split  as  of  7/31/96 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


STOCK 

12/30/96 

12/23/96 

1/2/95* 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.950 

12.850 

10.250 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

20.500 

20.500 

21.875 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

7.210 

7.150 

6.350 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

22.950 

23.000 

20.500 

Reuters  Holdings,  ADR  (c) 

75.625 

74.000 

54.875 

Southern  Inc.  (a) 

19.000 

19.100 

14125 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

28.850 

27.300 

19.125 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

15.950 

15.950 

12.750 

Torstar  Corp.  (a) 

32.250 

32.050 

23.000 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quotes  are  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

*  London  and  Canadian  markets  closed  12/27/95  for  holiday 
Prepared  for  E&P  by  Schroder  Wertheim  &  Co.  Inc. 
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Dedicated  to  the  Media  and  Communications  Industry 


Apollo  Publishing  Partners.  L.P. 

an  alHIiate  of  Apollo  Investment  Fund.  L.P. 
and 

Jam(‘s  A.  Finkelstein 

have  sold  the  stock  of 

National  Law  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

publisher  of  the 
AViP  )Wk  Jounuil, 
rbf  Satiomit  Idiw  Jounutl, 

IdUi'  TtrcbnoltHjy  Prinhui 

IP  Vl\lrt<K^uk. 

Iaih'  JiwnutI  SfiuiiMr-Pir.Kt, 
litaikr  Pnhliattioiut, 

ljtn%'  JtNirtuil  Extra!  and  illaiutijuif}  Attorney/ylXX^ 
to  a  newly  formed  entity  owned  by 

Boston  Ventures 
Limited  Partnerships  IV  &  IVA 

and 

James  A.  Finkelstein 

W'e  acted  as  financial  advisor  to,  and 
assisted  in  the  negotiations  as  the  representative  ol 
National  Law  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
I^cember  1995 

Vkkonis,  SiiiiLKK  &  Associates  Iinc. 


Nledia  Communications  Partners 

has  sold  the  stock  of 

CilylVIf'dia,  Inc. 

pulilishor  ol 
ht\*ton  Jounutl. 

IXuntj  Htioitt^,*,*  in 
PbiUiMpb  'ut  Ru,Hih'.*,i  Jtmnutl. 

AlinnraptJuJSl.  Paul  CityUtunur.*,*, 

Pithburffb  huoutr,*,*  Ttutr.u 
Tbc  Etuployumtt  Pufurr  (Pttt.iburyb). 

Pittohunjb  huoiitf.i,*  Dirrvlory, 

Tbr  htunne.K*  Jounutl  Sfrvinq  (tirutfr  JHU-ttuker. 

Tbr  Ruoinc.'.*  ./ounutl  Srnutty  (itYoter  StUTituintto. 

J/iUKi  Hipb  Tnb. 

Jhust  Hipb  IWb  Diirvlory, 

Corpitnttf  R^fHUi  Aluutt.ufto. 

CtHpt*rttU  RrptHi  Fact  HtH*k, 

Corpontte  PtpoH  Vntiurto, 

Ttrin  Citito  HttuW, 

Tn'itt  CitUo  F/nployutntI  W'Wkly 

American  City  Business  Journals.  Inc. 

a  unit  of  Advance  Publications.  Inc. 

We  acted  as  Financial  advisor  to,  and  assisted  in  the 
negotiations  as  the  representative  ol  CityMedia,  Inc. 
July  1996 

Vekoms,  SiiHEEK  Si  Associates  Iinc 


Veronis,  Suhler  &  Associates  (VS&A),  founded  in  1981,  is  one  of  the  leading  investment 
banks  exclusively  serving  the  media  and  communications  industry  with  over  340  completed 
transactions  totaling  in  excess  of  $19  billion  including  over  $750  million  in  newspaper 
transactions.  VS&A’s  Newspaper  Publishing  Team  specializes  in  helping  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  alternative  news  weeklies,  shoppers,  local  business  journals,  legal  newspapers  and 
other  community-based  publication  owners  to  maximize  value  through  private  sale  transactions, 
mergers  and  acquisitions,  recapitalizations,  financings  and  valuations.  In  addition,  VS&A  makes 
direct  investments  in  newspaper  publishers  through  its  $330  million  private  equity  fund  -  VSA 
Communication  Partners  11,  L.P.  To  learn  more  about  VS&A's  financial  advisory  services  and 
investment  criteria,  contact  Kevin  M.  Lavalla  or  Robert  J.  Broadwater. 


Kevin  M.  Lavalla 

Robert  J.  Broadwater 

Managing  Director 

Managing  Director  ! 

lavalla@vsacomm.com 

broadwater@vsacomm.com 

Veronis,  Suhler 

&  Associates  Inc. 

Investment  Bankers  to  the  Communications,  Media,  Publishing, 

Broadcasting,  Interactive  digital  media  and  Information  Industries 

350  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022  Tel;  (212)  935-4990  Web:  www.vsacomm.com 


I 


The  Oldest  Publishers 
and  Advertisers  Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist,  established  March 
22, 1884:  Neu’spaperdom,  March  1892;  The  Fourth  Estate,  March  1, 
1894;  Editors  Publisher,  ]\ine  29, 1901;  Adoertising,  ]\xne  22, 1925. 

James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912  - 1959 
President, 

Editor  Emeritus  Robert  U,  Brown  icxt  ii5| 
Co-Publisher, 

Advertising/Research  D.  Colin  Phillips  icm  i  i7| 
Co-Publisher, 

Circulation/Production  Christopher  Phillips  loa  ii5| 


,THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


An  Active  Year 


Executive  Editor  John  P.  Consoli  icxt  22S| 
Senior  Editor  George  Gameau  |m  22.t| 

Associate  Editors  David  Astor  icxt  226| 

Jodi  B.  Cohen  icxt  2291 
Stao’  Jones  icxt  228| 

Laura  Reina  icxt  2221 
Jim  Rosenberg  icxt  2241 

Midwest  Editor  Mark  Fitzgerald 
Washington  Editor  Debra  Gersh  Hernandez 
West  Coast  Editor  M.L.  Stein 

Copy  Editor  Jennifer  S.  Waber  icxt  2.WI 
Art  Director  Hector  W.  Marrero  icxt  2211 
Art/Graphic  Assistant  Lery  Chan 
Editorial 

Production  Manager  Robert  Rivera  icxt  2201 


Freed  LEOALLY  by  the  Telecommunications  Reform  Act  of  1996 
and  fattened  financially’  by  falling  newsprint  prices  and  rising  earn¬ 
ings,  big  newspaper  companies  last  year  moved  into  television  at  a 
furious  pace,  as  Mark  Fitzgerald  reports  in  his  industry'  review,  beginning 
on  page  7.  A.H.  Belo  Corp.  bought  the  Providence  Journal  Co.  for  $1.5 
billion  and  Media  General  Inc.  bought  Paik  Acquisitions  for  $710  million. 
However,  the  real  object  of  affection  in  these  deals  was  mrt  the  papers 
—  but  the  TV  stations  that  came  along  with  them. 

In  addition,  the  biggest  deal  in  Tribune  Q).’s  history,  the  $1.13  billion 
acquisition  of  Renaissance  (Communication  Corp.,  did  not  include  a  sin¬ 
gle  newspaper.  iVnd  bnfadcasting  for  the  first  time  will  be  the  biggc*st 
business  at  the  company  begun  when  Joseph  Medill  founded  the 
Chicago  Tribune  149  years  ago. 

These  high-priced  acquisitions  are  not  without  risk,  however. The  pur¬ 
chase  of  Renais-sance  dramatically  increased  Tribune’s  debt  and  resulted 
in  MfxxJy’s  downgrading  the  company’s  debt  rating.  But  traditional  news¬ 
paper  companies,  like  any  other  business,  must  answer  to  stockholders 
who  want  their  companies  to  find  ways  to  make  more  money,  increase 
profits,  and  not  be  left  behind  in  the  growing  age  of  telecommunica¬ 
tions. 

Does  this  latest  activity'  mean  the  traditional  newspaper  companies  are 
abandoning  newspapers?  Hardly. 

In  fact,  the  Tribune  Co.  would  like  to  include  another  newspaper  in  its 
portfolio,  according  to  president  and  CEO  John  Madigan,  but  can’t  justify 
the  purchase,  considering  the  high-priced  multiples  it  would  have  to  pay. 

And  there  were  still  many  pure  newspaper  deals  in  1996  —  the 
biggest  coming  in  July,  when  Pulitzer  Publishing  (a),  completed  the  $214 
million  purchase  of  Scripps  League  Newspapers,  the  chain  which  pub¬ 
lishes  16  smaller-circulation  papers  and  30  nondailies  in  the  Midwest  and 
West.  — J.C. 
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http;//www.mediainfo.com 


Ctrcuiatton  j  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

L'f##/  ^  I  average  you  calculated  the  math 

Your  NOV  9  article  reporting  Audit  j  wrong,  which  only  reinforces  the  point 
Bureau  Circulation  results  for  j  that  you  should  not  be  changing  the 
September  1996  seriously  misrepresent-  j  numbers  provided  by  Audit  Bureau, 
ed  our  daily  circulation  figures.  j 

You  did  not  use  the  daily  circulation  I  Brian  Sartor 

number  as  reported  by  the  Audit  i  Sartor  is  director  of  consumer  products 

Bureau  in  the  FAS-FAX.  Rather,  without  |  at  the  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Star  Tribune 
even  consulting  us, 
you  changed  the  num¬ 
bers  provided  by  Audit 
Bureau  in  an  attempt 

to  create  your  own  50  yeaks  ago  ...  A  survey 

six-day  average  for  our  by  E&P  reveals  that  during 
newspaper.  the  l6-year  period  between 

As  a  result  of  strate-  1929  and  1946, 306  daily 
gic  changes  we  have  newspapers  were  suspended 

made  in  how  we  man-  for  one  reason  or  another.  At 

age  our  circulation,  it  the  same  time,  145  daily  new 

is  not  meaningful  for  papers  were  started  —  1 16  o 

us  to  report  a  six-day  them  in  new  places,  growing 

average.  We  are  manag-  population  centers  which  dit 

ing  our  circulation  dif-  not  have  newspapers  in  192S 

ferently  and  toward  There  was  a  net  loss  of  l6l 
different  levels  for  the  dailies  during  diat  time,  but 

various  days  of  the  there  was  a  net  gain  of  40 
week.This  enables  us  newspaper  towns, 

to  achieve  a  better  E&P  found  that  61%  of  the 

match  of  our  business  papers  that  closed  were  und< 
goals  (profitable  circu-  5,(X)0  circulation  and  did  not 
lation)  with  the  needs  have  the  revenue  to  survive 
of  our  marireter  cus-  the  depression  years.  Seventy 
tomers  (audience  nine  of  them  had  an  average 

reach  on  the  days  they  circulation  of  l,690.The  aver 
advertise)  and  our  age  population  of  those  towi 

reader  customers  (sub-  was  6, 129.  The  death  of  thos< 

scriptions  they  prefer),  newspapers  were  mainly 
Given  our  strategy,  and  because  of  economic  condi- 
the  fact  that  Audit  tions,  E&P  concluded. 

Bureau  Circulation  is  a 

measure  primarily  for  From  Editor  &  Pubusher 
the  benefit  of  advertis-  January  4,  1947 

ers,  the  idea  of  com-  . 

billing  our  Thursday-Saturday  average  j  and  realizin; 
with  the  other  days  of  the  week  make  \  tion  to  rem< 
about  as  much  sense  as  it  would  to  add  I  keep  my  PC 
Sunday  into  the  average.This  is  why  |  the  ease  an< 
the  Audit  Bureau  reports  our  Thursday-  i  with  a  com] 

Saturday  circulation  separately  from  !  At  one  til 


readership. 

Like  many  others,  1  believe  the  future 
of  print  news  will  be  influenced  and 
must  include  the  World  Wide  Web. 
However,  1  must  admit  as  a  reader  1  pre¬ 
fer  my  newspaper  at  the  kitchen  table 
and  a  book  in  the  comfort  of  my  reclin- 
er,  rather  than  feeling  any  need  to  sit  in 
a  straight  back  chair  staring  at  a  13-inch 
screen. 

Being  a  bit  old-^hioned  1  am  not 
going  to  send  this  correspondence  on 
e-mail  —  I’ll  use  my  modem  and  fax  it. 


Newspaperdom* 


Mike  Nixon 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Correction 

ONTRARY  TO  AN  item  in  “News- 
j  people  In  The  News”  (Dec.  21,  p. 
14),  Associated  Press  newsman  William 
Kole  was  appointed  chief  of  only  one 
bureau:  Amsterdam. 
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WHAT  THE  FACTS  SU66EST: 


It’s  True. 
Read  it  Yourself. 


Anti-cancer  benefits  of  regular, 
moderate  sun  exposure  outweigh 
the  risks  associated  with  sunburn 
and  overexfjosure  which  easily  can 
be  minimized,  according  to  new 
research  conducted  outside  of  the 
dermatology  industry. 

Why  doesn’t  the  media  ever  hear 
this  side  of  the  story? 

Giant  pharmaceutical  firms  have 
teamed  with  dermatology  industry 
lobbyists  to  intentionally  overstate 
the  risks  of  regular  sun  exposure — 
promoting  the  financial  interests  of 
industries  making  billions  of  dollars 
by  scaring  people  out  of  the  sun. 

Sound  incredible?  Consider: 

■  Legitimate  research  connects 
increased  sun  exposure  to  lower 
risks  of  the  most  deadly  cancers. 
Colon,  breast,  prostate  and  ovarian 
cancers — which  kill  a  combined 
138,000  Americans  annually — may 
be  retarded  or  inhibited  by  regular 
sun  exposure. 

■  One  1993  study  suggests  that 
30,000  cancer  deaths  could  be 
avoided  every  year  if  more  people 
tanned  regularly.  Yet  “sun  scare” 
lobbyists  bury  their  heads  in  the 
sand  and  claim  unilaterally  that 
there  are  no  benefits  from  tanning 


(Left)  “Sun-scare”  lobbyists  want  you  to  believe  that  eliminating  sun 
exposure  reduces  risks.  (Right)  Research  supports  the  concept  that 
regular,  moderate  sun  exposure  is  less-risky  than  avoiding  sunshine. 

or  regular  moderate  sun  exposure,  merely  “salad  bar”  summary  stories 
Although  it  would  be  difficult  to  written  with  a  preconceived  agenda, 
document,  it  is  very  conceivable  that  ■  Cosmetic  manufacturers  and 
this  anti-tanning  position  could  be  multibillion-dollar  pharmaceutical 
killing  thousands  of  people.  companies  spend  $100  million 

■  Researchers  have  known  for  every  year  advertising  a  self-serving 
years  that  melanoma  skin  cancer  is  message  that  tanning  is  bad  for  us. 
most  common  on  parts  of  the  body  They  are  the  single-largest  advertis- 
that  do  not  receive  regular  sun  ing  category  in  beauty  magazines, 
exposure.  People  who  tan  regularly  You’ve  been  told,  “There  is  no 
seem  to  be  at  a  lower  risk  for  this  such  thing  as  a  safe  tan.”  In  reality, 
deadly  form  of  skin  cancer,  yet  “sun  it  isn’t  safe  NOT  to  tan.  Avoiding 
scare”  lobbyists  flood  the  news  with  the  sun  may  be  dangerous, 
misleading  anti-tanning  messages.  We’re  not  saying  that  people 

I  Rank-and-file  dermatologists,  should  tan  recklessly — just  that 
who  journalists  turn  to  frequently  moderate  tanning  is  smart,  outdoors 
for  information,  are  not  privy  to  in  the  sun  or  indoors  in  a  salon, 
what  the  research  really  says  on  this  Don’t  lose  sight  of  that  in  profit- 
issue.  Typically,  they  only  read  what  inspired  “sun  scare”  rhetoric, 
dermatology  industry  lobbyists  Interested  in  hearing  more?  We 
publish  in  their  own  propaganda,  have  a  lot  to  tell  you,  and  will  send 

They  seldom  read  the  research,  but  you  the  research  to  back  it  up. 


Moderate  Tanning.  It’s  Smart. 

Call  (800)  652-3269  for  a  free  kit  on  “Smart  Tanning, 


_s.  . 
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/4s  newsprint  prices 
softened  in  1996,  some 
newspapers  grew  richer 
and  fattened  on  TV 
stations,  while  others 
just  grew 

BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


Like  a  stereo¬ 
typical  male, 
newspapers  got 
hold  of  the  TV 
remote  in  1996 
—  and  it  looks 
like  they’ll  never  let  go. 

Freed  legally  by  the 
Telecommunications  Reform 
Act  of  19S>6  and  fattened 
financially  by  falling 
newsprint  prices  and  rising 
earnings,  big  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  moved  into  television 
at  a  furious  pace  unseen  in 
the  five  decades  since  the  boob  tube  forever 
changed  the  way  America  gets  its  entertainment  and 
news  —  and  started  the  newspaper  industry’s  long 
decline  of  household  penetration. 

There  were  a  couple  of  blockbuster  newspaper 
sales  in  1996  that  recalled  the  go^o  years  of  the 
mid-’80s:  A.H.  Belo  Corp.  bought  the  Providence 
Journal  Co.  for  $1.5  billion  and  Media  General  Inc. 
bought  Park  Acquisitions  for  $710  million.  However, 
the  real  object  of  affection  in  these  deals  was  not 
the  papers  —  but  the  TV  stations  that  came  along 
with  them. 

Sure,  buying  Providence 
Journal  Co.  gave  the  publisher 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  Neus 
a  prestigious  East  Coast 
paper.  More  important,  how¬ 
ever,  the  purchase  launched 
A.H.  Belo  into  the  TV  big 
leagues. 

With  Providence  Journal’s 
nine  network-affiliated  televi¬ 
sion  stations  added  to  its  own 
seven  stations,  Belo  will  have 
15  stations  reaching  12.3%  of 
the  nation’s  viewers  —  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  tenth-largest  TV 
operator  in  terms  of  viewer- 
ship  and  the  eighth  when 
measured  by  revenues.  (Belo 
will  acquire  KING-TV,  an  NBC 
affiliate  in  Seattle,  and  KREM- 
TV,  a  CBS-affiliate  in  Spokane 
and  so  will  shed  its  current 
Seattle-Tacoma  station,  KIRO- 
TV,  which  runs  UPN  network 
programs,  to  satisfy  Federal 


Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  regulations  about  over¬ 
lapping  ownership.) 

The  Providence  purchase 
will  also  make  TV  the  biggest 
media  segment  at  Belo,  where 
broadcasting  already  accounts 
for  49%  of  cash  flow. 

Similarly,  Media  General’s 
purchase  of  Park  Acquisitions, 
announced  in  July,  gives  the 
publisher  of  the  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune  and  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch  28  more  daily 
newspapers  and  82  weeklies, 
and  spreads  its  geographic  reach  from  the  Southeast 
into  the  .Midwest  and  Northern  Plains. 

At  least  as  important  to  Media  General,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  the  deal  more  than  doubles  its  televi¬ 
sion  reach  in  the  Southeast. 

At  the  time  of  the  purchase.  Media  General 
owned  three  TV  stations,  reaching  9.1%  of  South¬ 
eastern  households. 

Park’s  10  television  stations  —  all  of  which  are 
affiliated  with  a  Big  Three  network  —  extends  its 
reach  to  22. 1%  of  television  homes. 


Tribune  Co.  chairman,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer 
John  Madigan  said  the  $1.13 
billion  acquisition  of 
Renaissance  Communication 
Corp.  serves  notice  that  Tribune 
intends  to  be  in  the  top  tier  of 
broadcasters.  Broadcasting 
for  the  first  time  will  be  the 
biggest  business  at  the 
company,  which  was  begun 
when  Joseph  Medill  founded 
the  Chicago  Tribune  149 
years  ago. 


By  the  end  of 
1995,  newsprint 
had  soared  to 
$800 per  metric 
ton.  As  1996  ended, 
however,  newsprint 
had  fallen  to  just 
under  $300  a  ton. 


RENAISSANCE  AGE 

Need  further  proof  that 
television  was  driving  the  big 
newspaper  deals  of  1996? 

Consider  this:  The  biggest 
deal  in  Tribune  Co.’s  history 
did  not  include  a  single  news- 
pajjer. 

And  when  Tribune’s  $1.13 
billion  acquisition  of  Renais¬ 
sance  Communication  Corp. 
is  final  early  in  1997,  broad¬ 
casting  for  the  first  time  will  be  the  biggest  business 
at  the  company  begun  when  Joseph  Medill  founded 
the  Chicago  Tribune  149  years  ago. 

VCTth  Renaissance’s  six  television  stations,  broad¬ 
casting  would  account  for  48%  of  cash  flow  when 
the  deal  is  completed.  Tribune  said.  In  1994,  Tri¬ 
bune’s  publishing  ventures,  including  its  four  daily 
papers,  posted  a  record  revenue  of  $1.3  billion.That 
compares  to  $829  million  for  its  broadcasting  and 
entertainment  division,  which  includes  $104  million 
for  the  Chicago  Cubs  professional  baseball  team  and 
its  syndicated  TV  shows. 

In  his  July  annoimcement  of  the  purchase,  Tri- 
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bune  Co.  chairman,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer 
John  Madigan  said  the  block¬ 
buster  deal  —  by  far  the 
biggest  acquisition  ever  by 
the  famously’  cautious  com¬ 
pany  —  serves  notice  that  Tri¬ 
bune  intends  to  be  in  the  top 
tier  of  broadcasters. 

The  Renaissance  purchase 
and  the  other  deals  would  not 
have  been  possible  without 
the  passage  in  February  of  the 
Telecommunications  Reform 
Act  of  1996,  which  increased 
from  25%  to  35%  the  limit  on 
how  many  television  homes  a 
single  owner  of  TV  stations  Nation  of  Islam  lead) 
can  reach.  In  Tribune’s  case,  of  the  National  Assoi 
the  Renaissance  deal  gives  it  American  journalists 
16  TV  stations  that  reach  a  garbage,"  and  —  fin. 
total  of  about  33.4%  of  U.S.  insipid." 
households. 

Tribune  would  still  have  considerable  room  to 
grow  in  broadcasting  because  all  the  Renaissance 
stations  are  UHF.  Since  these  stations  are  calculated 
at  half  their  reach,Tribune  will  have  an  official  reach 
of  25%. 

Tribune  clearly  remains  bullish  about  further 
improvements  in  the  regulatory  climate. 

Explaining  the  deal  to  Wall  Street  analysts  and 
media  trade  reporters.  Tribune’s  chief  legal  officer 
said  the  company  expects  to  hold  on  to  the  Miami 
TV  station  included  in  the  purchase,  despite  poten¬ 
tial  cross-ownership  problems. 

Tribune  publishes  the  Sun-Sentinel  in  nearby  Ft. 
Lauderdale. 

“The  FCC  recently  indicated  it  is  time  to  review 
the  cross-ownership  rule,  and  we  certainly  support 
that  effort,”  Tribune’s  Crane  H.  Kenney  said.  “But 
even  without  a  review  of  the  rules  we  will  be  seek¬ 
ing  a  permanent  waiver  on  cross-ownership.  That’s 
how  we’ll  approach  that.” 


In  St.  Louis,  the  departure  of  William  Woo  (left)  after  nearly  a 
decade  as  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  foreshadowed  a 
change  in  philosophy  at  the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  flagship.  Long 
regarded  as  one  of  newspapering's  leading  skeptics  about  public 
journalism.  Woo  was  replaced  by  one  of  the  philosophy's  foremost 
advocates.  Cole  Campbell  (right),  former  editor  of  the 
Virginian-Pilot  in  Norfolk,  Va. 


VaIII  NASHVILLE: 

CONVENTION 
llr^  CENTER 


Nation  of  Islam  leader  the  Rev.  Louis  Farrakhan  went  to  the  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Black  Journalists  —  and  promptly  derided  African- 
American  journalists  as  "slaves"  who  "feed  the  people  filth  and  ignorance  and 
garbage,"  and  —  finally  —  as  professionals  whose  "writing  is  so  stale  and 
insipid." 


PAPER  DEALS 

There  were  some  pure  newspaper  deals  in  1S>96 
as  well,  however. 

In  July,  Fhilitzer  Publishing  Co.  completed  the 
$214  purchase  of  Scripps  League  Newspapers,  the 
chain  which  publishes  16  smaller-circulation 
papers  and  30  nondailies  in  the  Midwest  and  West. 
Four  months  after  the  deal  closed,  however,  Scripps 
League’s  former  heir  apparent,  Barry  H.  Scripps, 
sued  his  father  and  mother  over  the  sale. 

Barry  Scripps,  51,  alleges  his  mother  70-year-old 
Betty  “implemented  a  wrongful  scheme”  to  sell 
Scripps  League  and  “unlawfully  induced”  Barry’s  87- 
year-old  adoptive  father,  Edward  W.  Scripps,  to 
“breach  their  lifelong  promises  to  Barry  to  retain 
the  ownership  of  Scripps  League  in  the  family  and 
ultimately  turn  over  its  management  and  control  to 
Barry.” 

In  the  lawsuit,  Barry  Scripps  contends  he  was 
given  a  promise  of  lifelong  employment  within 
Scripps  League  —  a  promise  the  lawsuit  claims  is 
legally  binding  on  new  owner  Pulitzer. 

It  was  an  attempt  to  keep  the  paper  in  the  family 
that  led  to  another  notable  newspaper  sale  in  19%. 

In  1983,  the  Slane  family,  owners  of  the  Peoria, 
Ill.,  Journal  Star  and  the  much  smaller  Galesburg, 
Ill.,  Register-Mail,  set  up  an  employee  stock  owner¬ 
ship  plan  to  keep  the  two  Illinois  papers  in  local 
hands. 

However,  the  ESOP,  covering  about  4SH)  current 
and  past  employees,  proved  far  too  generous  as  the 
papers’  financial  performance  pushed  the  stock 
price  up  and  up.  As  employees  began  to  cash  out 
early  —  many  becoming  millionaires  —  the  financial 
burden  of  buj’ing  back  the  stock  became  too  great. 

Finally  in  April,  the  papers  announced  they  had 
been  sold  to  Copley  Press  Inc.  for  $174.5  million.  By 
that  time,  the  stock  had  zoomed  from  $39  in  1983 
to  $198  a  share  in  the  sales  agreement. 

Another  ESOP-owned  newspaper  found  itself 
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under  siege  in  19S>6. 

New  York  City-based  media  broker  Christopher 
Shaw  said  he  represents  a  client  willing  to  pay  as 
much  as  $1  billion  for  Journal  Communications, 
publisher  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel.  ]o\xt- 
nal  Communications  is  a  6,000-employee  company 
with  publishing,  broadcasting,  telecommunications, 
printing,  database  marketing  and  software  services 
operations  in  17  states  and  Europe. 

Journal  Communications  has  had  an  employee 
ownership  plan  since  1937.  Employees  buy  shares 
as  they  become  available,  at  a  price  established  by  a 
formula  based  on  the  company’s  book  value  and 
earnings.  Over  the  years,  the  stock  ownership  plan 
has  made  many  employees  wealthy. 

Shaw’s  offer  translates  to  about  $72  a  share,  or 
about  double  the  current  unit  price  set  by  Journal 
Communications  for  much  of  the  year. 

The  biggest  stumbling  block  to  Shaw’s  effort  is 
the  ESOP  requirement  that  employees  seeking  to 
sell  their  stock  must  offer  it  first  to  a  company  stock 
trust  at  the  unit  price  determined  by  the  plan’s  for¬ 
mula. 

To  strengthen  its  takeover  defenses  even  more, 
the  company  proposed,  and  employees  ratified,  a 
change  in  its  unit  price  formula  intended  to  increase 
the  value  by  about  50%  over  the  next  five  years. 

TRIMMING  EXPENSES 

All  this  1980s-style  activity  reflected  considerable 
improvement  in  newspaper  economics.  One  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  healthier  times;  Not  a  single  major 
metro  daily  folded  in  1996  —  although  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News  had  some  egg  on  its  face  for  an  April 
27  story  predicting  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
would  close  within  a  week. 

It  didn’t,  and  gleeful  Examiner  staffers  took  to 
wearing  T-shirts  declaring  “I  survived  the  Examiner 
death  watch.” 

After  a  generally  flat  first  quarter,  most  newspaper 
companies  showed  strong  earnings  growth  through 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

That  growth  could  be  traced  to  several  factors, 
most  notably  the  falling  price  of  newsprint. 

By  the  end  of  1995,  newsprint  had  soared  to  $800 
per  metric  ton.  As  1996 
ended,  however,  newsprint 
had  fallen  to  just  under  $500  a 
ton. 

Not  only  were  prices  falling 
—  newspapers  by  1996  had 
learned  to  get  along  on  less 
newsprint  as  well.  The  News¬ 
paper  Association  of  America 
estimated  at  year’s  end  that 
daily  newspapers  consumed 
8.2  million  metric  tons  of 
newsprint  in  1996,  down 
from  8.9  million  last  year  — 
and  9.4  million  in  1994  —  the 
year  prices  began  to  take  off. 

One  reason  was  that  more 
papers  were  trimming  their 


Janet  L  Robinson,  former 
senior  vice  president/ 
advertising,  became  the  first 
woman  to  become  president 
of  the  New  York  Times 
newspaper. 


Mark  Trahant  became  the  first 
Native-American  publisher  of  a 
mainstream  daily  when  he  was 
named  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Daily  News  in  Moscow, 
Idaho. 


web  widths.  In  August,  the 
Denver  Post  became  the 
biggest  circulation  paper  to 
shrink  its  width. 

Increasing  numbers  of 
papers  also  trimmed  their  cir¬ 
culation  reach.  Again,  Denver 
was  the  site  of  the  boldest  ini¬ 
tiative:  In  March,  Scripps 
Howard’s  Rocky  Mountain 
News  —  Denver’s  daily  circu¬ 
lation  market  leader  for  the 
better  part  of  two  decades  — 
launched  its  audacious  “Front 
Range  Plus”  strategy  of  cutting 
out  all  socalled  out-state  Colorado  circulation  and 
concentrating  its  distribution  in  the  six<ounty  Den¬ 
ver  metropolitan  area  and  some  of  the  fast-growing 
exurbs  following  1-75  out  of  town.  Six  months  later, 
the  newspaper  said  the  strategy  was  justified  by  the 
gains  it  reported  in  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations’ 
FAS-FAX  report  for  the  six  months  ended  Sept.  30. 

Daily  circulation  in  the  six  coimties  averaged 
296,325,  up  about  24,000  copies  from  the  same 
period  in  1995.  Sunday  circulation  was  375,661,  up 
about  10,000. 

The  rival  Denver  Post's 
metro  circulation  trailed  the 
Rocky's,  recording  an  average 
250,449  weekdays  and 
329,203  on  Sundays. 

“We  promised  our  advertis¬ 
ers  that  our  concentrated 
efforts  would  result  in  a  supe¬ 
rior  editorial  product  and 
increased  circulation  in  areas 
most  beneficial  for  their 
advertising  messages,”  Rocky 
Mountain  News  publisher 
Larry  Strutton  said. 

But  William  Dean  Single¬ 
ton’s  Denver  Post  was  also 
heartened  by  FAS-FAX  results: 

With  the  Rocky's  abandon¬ 
ment  of  out-state  Colorado, 
the  Post  for  the  first  time  in 
17  years  leads  in  total  circula¬ 
tion  both  on  Sundays  and 
weekdays. 

“Denver  has  two  papers,  but  Colorado  only  has 
one,”  crows  a  new  Post  advertising  campaign. 

Most  big  paf>ers  did  not  have  reason  to  cheer  at 
the  latest  FAS-FAX:  For  the  seventh  consecutive 
period  the  majority  of  the  nation’s  25  biggest  papers 
reported  daily’  and  Sunday  circulation  declines. 

One  paper,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  apparently- 
decided  its  strategy  of  cutting  far-flung  circulation 
had  worked  too  well,  and  in  June  it  cut  its  daily 
newsstand  price  from  50<  to  a  quarter. 

The  price  decrease  worked,  helping  spike  daily 
circulation  by  almost  17,000  in  the  latest  FAS-FAX 
period.The  Sunday  paper,  which  did  not  decrease  in 
price,  was  off  an  average  60,232  copies. 


At  the  year-end 
Paine  Webber 
Media  Conference, 
Gannett  and 
Knight-Ridder  told 
analysts  their 
Detroit  papers 
would  show  a 
profit  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1996  — 
and  that  they 
anticipate 
substanstial 
profits  in  1997 
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Pool  photographer  John  Burgess  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat  caught  Richard  Allen 
Davis  giving  the  finger  to  courtroom  cameras  moments  after  a  jury  found  him  guilty  of  the 
kidnap  and  murder  of  12-year-old  Polly  Klaas.  The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  ran  the  photo 
on  the  front  page  and  executive  editor  Jerry  Ceppos  explained  the  paper's  reasoning  in  a 
box  accompanying  it.  Ceppos  asked  for  reader  reaction  to  the  decision  —  and  discovered 
readers  supported  it  two  to  one.  More  than  1,200  readers  took  the  time  to  respond,  with 
815  saying  they  favored  running  the  photo  and  431  opposed  to  publication. 


TEXAS  SHOOTOUT 

Five  years  after  defeating  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald  in  a  hard-fought  newspaper  war,  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  found  a  new  battlefield  in  19S>6: 
Arlington. 

The  suburb  kKated  between  Dallas  and  Fort 
Worth  is  an  important  maricet  for  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  which  sells  fully  20%  of  its  newspa¬ 
pers  there. 

But  in  April,  the  Morning  Neus  launched  an 
unusual  strategy  to  fight  the  Star-Telegram  for  the 
market. 

The  Arlington  Morning  News  debuted  April  3  as 
a  five-day-a-week  (Wednesday  through  Sunday) 
paper  with  its  own  publisher,  staff  and  subscription 
to  the  Associated  Press. 

One  of  the  nation’s  most  venerable  alternative 
papers,  the  Village  Voice,  t(K)k  its  own,  well,  alterna¬ 
tive  tack  in  the  face  of  burgeoning  competition 
from  other  New  York  City  alternative  papers. 

In  April,  the  Voice  began  giving  away  its  copies  in 
Manhattan,  while  continuing  to  charge  its  $1.25 
cover  price  in  the  rest  of  the  New  York  market. 

Though  there  were  complaints  about  the  prolif¬ 
eration  of  empty  —  and  often  vandalized  —  fire- 
engine  red  Voice  honor  boxes  all  over  Manhattan, 
the  paper  said  its  total  distribution  had  increased 
from  about  150,000  before  the  free-distribution 
strategy'  to  230,(X)0.  About  185,(XM)  of  those  copies 
are  distributed  in  Manhattan. 

COMMON  CARRIERS 

If  competition  as  heating  up  here  and  there,  how¬ 
ever,  1996  also  witnessed  a  big  outbreak  of  cooper¬ 
ation  as  more  papers  turned  some  of  their  circula¬ 
tion  tasks  to  other  newspapers. 

For  instance,  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel 
began  delivering  copies  of  the  New  York  Times  to 
retail  outlets  in  January  —  and  added  home  delivery 
in  March.The  Times  had  used  independent  delivery 
companies  in  Broward  County,  Fla.  And  the  Times  is 


not  the  only  paper  the  Sun- 
Sentinel  is  distributing:  It  also 
delivers  USA  Today,  the  Wall 
^  Street  Journal  and  Investor’s 
i  Business  Daily. 

I  It’s  an  increasingly  com- 
^  mon  strategy  for  national 
>  papers. 

I  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  for 
i  instance,  is  distributed  in 
^  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Tri- 
o  bune  and  on  Long  Island, 
I  N.Y.,by  Neicsrffly. 

I  Sometimes  ownership 
doesn’t  matter:  'Fhe  State  in 
Columbia,  S.C.,  is  proudly  a 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.  newspaper 
—  yet  it  delivers  USA  Today, 
flagship  of  the  rival  Gannett 
Co.  chain. 

More  circulation  good 
news  came  out  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  too,  when  Congress  adopted  the  newspaper 
industry’s  position  that  newspaper  carriers  who  are 
direct  sellers  are  independent  contractors  and  not 
employees. 

Another  cooperative  industry  effort  —  the 
national  network  of  newspaper  Internet  sites 
known  as  New  Century  Network  —  took  another 
big  step  toward  reality  at  the  end  of  1S>S>6  when 
NCN  launched  its  first  national  advertising  sales 
effort. 

After  a  year  of  closed-door  planning,  NCN  first 
unveiled  its  prototype  at  the  NAA  annual  meeting  in 
April. 

NCN  also  named  a  permanent  chief  executive 
ofiicer,  Lee  deBoer,  a  veteran  of  Home  Box  Office.  By 
year’s  end,  NCN  had  signed  up  70  newspaper  Web 
sites  as  “prototype  affiliates”  —  and  it  was  ready  to 
compete  in  earnest  for  the  national  Web  advertising 
now  going  to  Yahoo!,  Excite  and  other  search  and 
directory  companies. 


The  incident  that  caused 
the  most  journalistic 
soul-searching  in  1996 
was  the  case  of  Richard 
Jewell,  a  security  guard 
who  alerted  authorities  to 
a  suspicious  package  that 
blew  up  at  the  Atlanta 
Dlympic  Park  in  July  — 
and  who  found  himself  a 
few  days  later  named  a 
suspect  on  the  front  page 
of  an  Atlanta  Journal 
extra.  After  several 
months,  the  FBI  conceded 
Jewell  was  no  longer  a 
suspect.  He  is  now 
contemplating  a  lawsuit 
against  the  Journal. 
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LABOR  PEACE  — 

AND  WAR 

With  one  big  exception, 
1996  was  generally  a  quiet 
year  on  the  labor  front. 

In  fact,  things  were  down¬ 
right  cozy  between  labor  and 
management  in  Cleveland, 
where  the  Plain  Dealer  nego¬ 
tiated  the  longest  contracts  in 
industry  history  with  its 
unions. 

Eight  of  the  nine  contracts 
run  for  10  years.The  ninth,  covering  paper  handlers, 
has  a  14-year  term.  The  contracts  cover  approxi¬ 
mately  900  of  the  newspaper’s  1,600  employees. 

All  the  contracts,  which  are  retroactive  to  March 
1,  provide  for  an  initial  wage  increase  of  3.5%  fol¬ 
lowed  by  raises  of  3%  every  15  months  for  six  years. 
At  that  time,  in  the  year  2002,  there  will  be  a 
reopener  for  wages  and  some  specified  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  —  but  the  unions  have  agreed  not  to  strike  or 
seek  arbitration  when  the  scheduled  raises  end. 

Just  170  miles  away,  however,  the  bitter  Detroit 
newspapers  strike  continued  to  grind  on  through 
the  entire  year.Tlie  strike  against  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  the  Detroit  News  and  the  joint  operating 
agency  Detroit  Newspapers  turned  537  days  old 
New  Year  ’s  Eve. 

The  strike  continues  to  exact  pain  from  both 
sides.  Despite  the  strike  by  all  the  major  production 
unions  and  the  Newspaper  Guild,  the  papers  have 
continued  to  publish.  More  than  half  the  former 
newsroom  strikers  are  back  at  work  and  manage¬ 
ment  has  been  busiest  firing  strikers  for  activities  on 
the  picket  lines. 

At  the  year-end  Paine  Webber  Media  Conference, 
Gannett  and  Knight-Ridder  told  analysts  their 
Detroit  papers  would  show  a  profit  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1S)96  —  and  that  they  anticipate  sub- 
stanstial  profits  in  1997.  Gan- 
nett’s  Newspaper  Division 
President  Gary  Watson  also 
maintained  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  is  at  80%  of  the  prestrike 
level. 

The  strikers  —  who  have 
been  supported  at  frequent 
demonstrations  by  priests, 
ministers,  nuns,  Detroit  City 
Council  members  and  other 
prominent  figures  —  even 
lost  a  little  of  the  moral  high 
ground  recently  when  the 
National  Labor  Relations 
Board  issued  two  complaints 
accusing  the  unions  of  sec¬ 
ondary  boycotts  in  two 
demonstrations  this  fall. 

Yet  unlike  so  many  other 
long  newspaper  strikes  that 
simply  fade  from  public  con¬ 
sciousness,  the  Detroit  strike 


New  York  City-based  media 
broker  Christopher  Shaw  said 
earlier  this  year  that  he 
represents  a  client  willing  to 
pay  as  much  as  $1  billion  for 
Journal  Communications, 
publisher  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  Sentinel.  By  year's  end, 
no  deal  was  consummated  as 
the  employee-owned  company 
took  steps  to  prevent  the  sale. 


Former  Chicago  Sun-Times 
editor  Dennis  Britton  was 
named  editor  of  the  Denver 
Post  in  March. 


has  not  lost  its  power  to  hurt 
the  newspapers. 

The  most  visible  hit  to  the 
newspapers  is  in  circulation. 
When  the  Audit  Bureau  was 
finally  able  to  conduct  an 
audit,  it  found  combined  daily 
circulation  was  down  35% 
and  circulation  of  the  joint 
Sunday  edition  was  off  31%. 

Circulation  increased  a  bit 
through  the  year,  according  to 
the  unaudited  FAS-FAX  for  the 
six  months  ended  Sept.  30. 
Daily  circulation  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  Free  Press  increased  from 
351,438  in  the  March  period 
to  363,385  in  this  FAS-FAX. 
Over  the  same  period,  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  evening  Detroit 
News  also  increased  from 


New  Century  Network,  founded 
in  1995  by  a  group  of  newspaper 
chains,  named  a  permanent  chief 
executive  officer,  Lee  deBoer,  a 
veteran  of  Home  Box  Dffice.  By 
year's  end,  NCN  had  signed  up  70 
newspaper  Web  sites  as 
"prototype  affiliates"  —  and  it 
was  ready  to  compete  in  earnest 
for  the  national  Web  advertising 
now  going  to  Yahoo!,  Excite  and 
other  search  and  directory 
companies. 


225,260  to  237,917. 

That’s  a  combined  daily  circulation  of  601,302  — 
and  it  serves  as  a  reminder  of  how  far  from  its  goals 
the  Detroit  JOA  has  fallen.  Consider  the  FAS-FAX  for 
September  1989,  the  last  one  before  Gannett  and 
Knight-Ridder  started  their  JOA.  The  Detroit  News 
alone  reported  a  circulation  of  690,422.  The  Free 
Press  reported  selling  626,434  copies. 

NEWSROOM  NUMBERS 

If  Detroit  was  the  only  big  labor  strike  of  1996,  it 
was  not  the  only  human  resource  problem. 

Newsroom  hiring  of  minorities  grew  —  hut  the 
growth  continued  to  be  frustratingly  slow. 

In  its  annual  survey  released  in  April,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  found  that 
between  1994  and  1995  the  percentage  of  black, 
Hispanic,  Asian-American  and  Native-American 
journalists  at  daily  newspapers  barely  increased  a 
tenth  of  a  percent,  from  10.91%  to  11.02%. 

There  were  some  hopeful  signs  of  progress.  For 
instance,  Mark  Trahant  became  the  first  Native- 
American  publisher  of  a  mainstream  daily  when  he 
was  named  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Daily  News 
in  Moscow,  Idaho. 


In  April,  one  of  the  nation’s 
most  venerable  alternative 
papers,  the  Village  Voice, 
began  giving  away  its  copies  in 
Manhattan,  while  continuing  to 
charge  its  $1.25  cover  price  in 
the  rest  of  the  New  York 
market  Though  there  were 
complaints  about  the 
proliferation  of  empty  —  and 
often  vandalized  —  fire-engine 
red  Voice  honor  boxes,  the 
paper  said  its  total  distribution 
had  increased  from  about 
150,000  before  the  free- 
distribution  strategy  to  230,000. 
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More  inspiration  in  assembling  diverse  work¬ 
places  came  from  the  Native  American  Journalists 
Association,  which  this  summer  hired  an  Asian- 
American  journalist,  Loren  Omoto,  as  its  executive 
director. 

But  another  survey  raised  the  question  about  why 
anyone  of  any  color  or  ethnic  background  would 
want  to  be  a  journalist. 

In  a  study  of  500  university  journalism  programs, 
educator  Betsy  Medsger  found  J-school  graduates 
are  the  lowest-paid  college-educated  people  joining 
the  labor  force. 

Medsger’s  study  found 
1996  journalism  graduates 
could  expect  to  make 
$20,154  at  their  new  jobs.  But 
more  than  one  in  five  —  22% 

—  of  journalists  under  25 
years  old  are  making  less  than 
the  country’s  average  poverty 
level  wage  of  $15,141,  she 
said  in  a  report  presented  at 
the  NAA  convention. 

By  contrast,  another  survey 
showed,  online  publications 
pay  entry-level  salaries 
approaching  $30,000  a  year. 

Yet  another  survey  —  this 
one  by  Women,  Men  and  Media  —  purported  to 
show  that  women  are  being  slighted  on  the  front 
pages  of  American  daily  newspapers.  While  com¬ 
prising  52%  of  the  nation’s  population,  women  are 
subjects  of  just  15%  of  front-page  articles,  the  survey 
showed. 

HEADHUNTING 

If  there  were  tensions  in  the  newsroom,  so  were 
there  problems  in  the  executive  suites  in  1996.  Big- 
paper  executives  resigned  or  were  pushed  out  in 
numbers  that  rival  the  rate  of  departure  seen  by  col¬ 
lege  football  coaches  this  season. 

In  September,  Lance  R.  Primis  resigned  as  New 
York  Times  Co.  president  and  chief  operating  offi¬ 
cer,  ending  speculation  he  could  become  the  first 
outsider  to  run  the  Sulzberger  family-owned  organ¬ 
ization.  He  was  replaced  by  Russell  T.  Lewis,  who 
had  been  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times  newspaper. 

Janet  L.  Robinson,  former  senior  vice 
president/advertising,  became  the  first  woman  to 
become  president  of  the  New  York  Times. 

In  St.  Louis,  the  departure  of  William  Woo  after 
nearly  a  decade  as  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  foreshadowed  a  change  in  philosophy  at  the 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  flagship. 

Long  regarded  as  one  of  newspapering’s  leading 
skeptics  about  public  journalism.  Woo  was  replaced 
by  one  of  the  philosophy’s  foremost  advocates.  Cole 
Campbell,  former  editor  of  the  Virginian-Pilot  in 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Nicholas  Wade,  the  former  foreign  editor  of  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  was  appointed  editor  in 
chief  of  Hollinger  International’s  U.S.  flagship,  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Former  Sun-Times  editor  Dennis  Britton,  who 
had  resigned  some  months  before  Wade’s  arrival. 


was  named  editor  of  the  Denver  Post  in  March. 

Martin  Dunn  announced  his  retirement  as  editor 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News  and  the  feisty  tabloid 
announced  his  replacement  would  be  legendary 
New  York  newspaperman  Pete  Hamill. 

BASHING  IS  BACK 

Throughout  1996,  newspapers  also  heard  from 
the  peanut  galleiy. 

Perhaps  not  surprising  for  an  election  year,  press¬ 
bashing  was  a  favorite  sport.  Republican  presiden¬ 
tial  candidate  Bob  Dole,  in  fact,  made  attacks  on 
newspapers  —  especially  the 
New  York  Times  —  virtually 
the  only  endgame  strategy  of 
his  doomed  campaign. 

“We’ve  got  to  stop  the  lib¬ 
eral  bias  in  this  country,”  Dole 
said  in  Dallas  Oct.  25.  Urging 
his  audience  to  “rise  up” 
against  the  new  media,  he 
added:  “Don’t  read  that  stuffl 
Don’t  watch  television!  You 
make  up  your  mind!  Don’t  let 
them  make  up  your  mind  for 
you!” 

San  Francisco  Mayor  Willie 
Brown  ended  a  honeymoon 
with  the  press  this  summer  by  declaring  a  local 
radio  reporter  “full  of  shit”  and  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle's  Phil  Matier  “stupid.” 

Some  newspaper  associations  virtually  invited  the 
abuse. 

Unsuccessful  O.J.  Simpson  criminal  prosecutor 
Chris  Darden,  for  instance,  told  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  that  reporters  were  “lazy,”  “sad,” 
and  so  obtuse  they  did  not  realize  they  were  being 
“pimped”  by  Simpson’s  defense  team. 

Nation  of  Islam  leader  the  Rev.  Louis  Farrakhan 
went  to  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Black  Journalists  —  and  promptly  derided 
African-American  journalists  as  “slaves”  who  “feed 
the  people  filth  and  ignorance  and  garbage,”  and  — 
finally  —  as  professionals  whose  “writing  is  so  stale 
and  insipid.” 

Earlier  in  the  year,  the  biggest  association  of  pub¬ 
lishers  of  black  newspapers,  the  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Ass<x:iation,  named  Farrakhan  as  its 
first  “Newsmaker  of  the  Year.” 

JEWELL  COVERAGE  BOMBS 

Not  all  the  attacks  on  the  press  were  politically 
motivated,  however  —  and  not  all  of  them  could  be 
casually  brushed  off. 

The  incident  that  caused  the  most  journalistic 
soul-searching  in  1996  was  the  case  of  Richard  Jew¬ 
ell,  a  security  guard  who  alerted  authorities  to  a  sus¬ 
picious  package  that  blew  up  at  the  Atlanta 
Olympic  Park  in  July  —  and  who  found  himself  a 
few  days  later  named  a  suspect  on  the  front  page  of 
an  Atlanta  Journal  extra. 

Jewell  was  subjected  to  the  particularly  intense 
inquisition  that  attends  media  feeding  frenzies  in 
this  era  when  “public  figures”  —  even  a  roly-poly 
m.otormouth  who  at  age  33  was  still  living  with  his 
(See  Review  on  page  69) 
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Cautious 

Optimism 


Reassured  by  stabiuzing  newsprint 
prices  which  translated  into  growing 
cash  flow,  many  newspaper  companies 
repurchased  their  stock  and  ventured 
further  away  from  traditional  newspa¬ 
per  roots,  expanding  their  holdings  and 
offerings  to  television,  online  services  and  special¬ 
ized  information  companies. 

Tribune  Co.  made  a  bold  move  into  becoming  a 
player  among  true  media  companies  with  its  acqui¬ 
sition  of  Renaissance  Communications  Corp.  and  its 
six  television  stations.  Knight-Ridder  sold  Knight- 
Ridder  Financial,  and  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  transaction,  sold  its 
cable  investment  to  TCI. 

Company  CEO  R  Anthony 
Ridder  said  the  $450  million 
to  $500  million  after-tax  pro¬ 
ceeds  would  be  used  to  buy 
back  shares  and  pay  down 
debt.  In  1S>96,  Knight-Ridder 
bought  back  nearly  6  million 
outstanding  shares. 

Even  companies  that  have 
forgone  the  multimedia  thrust 
set  in  motion  aggressive  plans 
to  prepare  themselves  for  a 
new  generation  of  readers 
and  a  new  century  of  technol¬ 
ogy 

For  example,  the  New  York  Times  Co.  is  revamp¬ 
ing  its  New  York  edition  and  embarking  on  a 
national  advertising  push  to  attract  the  upscale  read¬ 
ers  advertisers  demand. 

The  changes  to  the  Metro  edition  will  add  color 
and  new  segments  while  the  launch  of  a  Northeast 
edition  will  cater  to  the  Boston/Washington,  D.C., 
market. 

The  last  year  has  seen  a  metamorphosis  of  the 
industry.  Absent  is  the  gloom  and  doom,  revenues 
gone  awry,  and  predicitons  of  more  bad  news  to 
come.  Now,  it  seems,  there  is  cautious  hope  coupled 
with  the  motivation  and  financial  ability  to  move  for¬ 
ward  into  improvements  and  innovation. 

On  the  advertising  front  for  1S)96,  national  ads 
should  show  the  biggest  gain  in  the  industry,  risir  p, 
9.9%,  according  to  Miles  E.  Groves,  chief  econoir  >>i 
for  the  NAA.  Retail  is  expected  to  improve  slightly 
by  2.5%  and  classified  should  increase  10.5%. 

Total  advertising  is  expected  to  increase  6.4% 
over  1995  while  1997  should  see  a  gain  of  5.4%. 

Generally,  all  segments  of  advertising  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow,  predicted  Robert  J.  Coen,  senior  vice 


president  of  forecasting  for  McCann  Erickson. 

Strong  ad  indicators  for  1997  are:  an  increase  in 
consumer  and  business  confidence,  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  shift  from  trade  promotions  to  greater 
use  of  advertising  in  the  marketplace,  new  telecom¬ 
munication  regulations  will  lead  to  greater  competi¬ 
tion  and  new  advenising  demand,  and  the  fact  that 
advertising  lags  behind  the  economy  and  its  expan¬ 
sion  is  still  building. 

Weak  ad  indicators  include:  no  Olympic  or  extra 
political  activity  to  stimulate  ad  demand,  growing 
concern  about  when  the  next  recession  will 
develop  and  continued  sluggish  growth  in  real  per 
capita  consumer  income. 

While  the  industry  is  still  unsure  how  to  market 
the  Internet  as  well  as  who  its  audience  F',  in  1996, 
companies  invested  in  online  services,  worked  on 
content  development  and  sought  alliances  in  the 
new  media  field. 

Trxlay,  more  than  700  newspapers  offer  elec¬ 
tronic  services  as  companions  to  their  print  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  1991,  there  were  only  50.  In  addition,  more 
than  400  North  American  daily  newspapers  offer 
interactive  online  services  while  more  than  360 
offer  a  service  on  the  Web.  And  it’s  not  just  the  big 
boys  who  are  trying  to  tackle  cyberspace.  About 
60%  of  those  newspapers  have  circulation  under 
50,000. 

CENTRAL  NEWSPAPERS 

Change  seems  to  have  agreed  with  Central  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  in  1996  as  total  revenue  is  expected  to 
rise  6'A%  with  earnings  per  share  in  the  range  of 
$2.30-$2.35,  an  increase  of  approximately  12%  from 
a  year  ago. 

Among  the  new  approaches  at  Central  Newspa¬ 
pers  was  the  naming  of  Louis  A.  Weil  III  as  president 
and  CEO.  He  is  only  the  third 
CEO  since  the  company  was 
founded  in  1932.  Three  new 
publishers  and  a  new  CFO 
w'ere  the  other  personnel 
shifts. 

“With  the  majority  of  us 
new  to  our  positions,  we’ve 
been  able  to  bring  new  focus 
and  energy  to  Central,”  said 
Weil. 

For  the  four  weeks  ending 
Nov.  24,  1996  revenues 

climbed  10%  to  $53,022  com¬ 
pared  to  a  similar  period  the 
previous  year.  Free  cash  flow  Louis  A.  Weil  III 
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is  estimated  to  come  in  around  $40  million,  up  from 
$11  million  in  1995. 

Total  ad  revenue  for  the  year  was  expected  to  be 
up  about  7%.  Total  expenses  were  predicted  to  rise 
5%,  though  Weil  thought  a  5%  drop  would  occur  in 
the  fourth  quarter. 

“The  driver  behind  the  expense  reduction  is 
obviously  newsprint,  which  should  be  down  at 
least  25%  this  quarter,”  said  Weil.  “For  the  full  year, 
newsprint  expense  should  be  less  than  3%.” 

In  an  effort  to  increase  the  margins  at  Indianapo¬ 
lis  News  Inc.,  which  publishes  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  News,  Central  is  updating  its  distribution 
and  circulation  system,  converting  from  an  old  dis¬ 
trict  manager  system  to  an  agent  system. 

The  result  wiU  be  a  one-time  adjustment  to  circu¬ 
lation  revenue  and  distribution  expense,  as  well  as  a 
work  force  reduction  charge  of  $2  million  to  $3  mil¬ 
lion  to  be  spread  over  the  first  two  quarters  of  1997. 

In  addition.  Central  has  bought  out  —  effective 
Jan.  2  —  the  remaining  10%  of  Indianapolis  News¬ 
papers  that  they  don’t  own.The  move  leaves  Central 
the  sole  owner  of  all  five  of  its  newspaper  operating 
companies. 

The  move  will  have  no  impact  on  1997  earnings 
per  share,  said  CFO  Thomas  K.  MacGillivray. 

In  the  new  year.  Central  will  invest  in  databases  at 
both  the  Indianapolis  and  Phoenix  newspapers  in 
an  attempt  to  create  niche  products. 

Online  expenditures  and  revenues  will  jump  in 
1997,  said  Weil,  who  expects  Central  to  spend  about 
$2.5  million  and  receive  revenues  of  approximately 
$1.8  million. 

While  enhancing  news  content  online  is  not 
immediately  profitable,  it  is  necessar>'  to  bring  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  site,  said  MacGillivray. 

General  expectations  in  1997  include  increased 
total  revenues  of  5%^%,  total  operating  expenses 
up  less  than  3%.  “Our  expense  number,”  said 
MacGillivray,“is  driven  lai^ely  by  an  assumption  that 
newsprint  prices  will  average  $575  per  ton  for  the 
full  year.” 

If  the  newsprint  scenario  plays  out,  operating 
income  is  estimated  to  climb  20%.  Concerning  earn¬ 
ings  per  share,  the  current  first  call  range  of  $2.75- 
$2.80  is  expected. 

DOW  JONES 

“A  modest  disappointment”  is  the  way  Dow 
Jones  chairman  and  CEO  Peter  R.  Kann  described 
the  company’s  performance 
in  1996. 

Dow  Jones  stock  “certainly 
performed  pretty  poorly  in 
the  last  weeks,”  said  Kann. 
“I’m  not  happy  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  stock  price.” 

Declining  operating  in¬ 
come  in  the  financial  infor¬ 
mation  services  segment 
adversely  affected  operating 
income  gains  in  the  business 
publishing  and  community 
newspaper  segments.  As 
expense  increases  continue 
to  outpace  revenue  gains  in 


that  segment,  19S>6  earnings  will  be  between  $1.92 
and  $1.96  per  share,  slightly  lower  than  1995  earn¬ 
ings  per  share,  said  Kann. 

He  also  tried  to  reconcile  with  investors  by  stat¬ 
ing  that  company  executives,  such  as  he,  have  taken 
notice  and  are  affected  financially  as  well.  “More 
than  60%  of  [executive]  compensation  is  tied  to  the 
stock  market,”he  said. 

Earnings  were  down  1%  while  long-term  debt 
increased  to  $350  million  due  to  the  purchase  of 
WBlS-f,  a  New  York-based  television  station  that  will 
program  business  news,  and  share  repurchases. 

Capital  expenditures  are  expected  to  total  $220 
million. 

According  to  Kann,  the  company  made  headway 
on  its  four  key  business  priorities. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  was  the  strengthening  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  which,  said  Kann,  had  its  “best 
year  in  a  decade.” 

Advertising  linage  at  the  publication  was  up  12%, 
as  was  circulation.The  circulation  rise,  added  Kann, 
“comes  in  a  year  when  we  have  introduced  500,000 
customers  to  an  online  edition.” 

“For  papers  like  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
future  should  be  just  fine,”  said  Kann. 

Progress  was  also  made  in  the  information  ser¬ 
vices  area.  The  Dow  Jones  news  retrieval  procedure 
was  made  “more  user-friendly,”  and  electronic  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Barron's  were 
introduced.  The  online  Wall  Street  Journal  has  the 
largest  paid  subscription  base  of  any  publication  on 
the  Web,  said  Kann. 

“The  project  has  strengthened,  rather  than  canni¬ 
balized,  the  printed  paper.” 

Other  projects,  such  as  Telerate,  the  financial 
news  and  information  provider,  and  WBlS-f-,  have  yet 
to  produce. 

The  operating  income  for  the  company’s  Finan¬ 
cial  Information  Services  segment  dropped  20%. 

“We  are  not  deterred  by  short-term  shortfalls,” 
said  Kann.  Dow  Jones  has  identified  “long-term 
growth  markets  [for  Telerate]  and  expect  to  grow 
with  them.” 

Telerate  was  affected  by  maritet  softness  due  to 
bank  consolidations  and  cost-cutting  at  financial 
institutions,  said  the  CEO. 

The  purchase  ofWBlS-t-  is  an  attempt  by  Dow 
Jones  to  build  a  significant  presence  in  business  tele¬ 
vision.  The  launch  of  the  business,  consumer  news 
and  sports  channel  —  serving  metropolitan  New 
York  —  is  finally  set  for  Jan.  21  and  the  company 
“hopes  to  turn  a  profit  in  the  second  year  of  opera¬ 
tion,”  said  Kann. 

E.W.  SCRIPPS 

E.W  Scripps  will  begin  the  new  year  without  a 
cable  component.  The  company  exited  the  cable 
business  in  November  by  merging  its  systems  with 
Comcast. 

“In  addition  to  delivering  nearly  $20  per  share  of 
value  in  exchange  for  the  cable  systems,  we  also 
successfully  adjusted  value  of  the  remainder  of  the 
company  by  more  than  50%,”  said  company  CEO 
William  R.  Burleigh. 

According  to  Burleigh,  Scripps  will  operate 
through  three  divisions  —  newspapers,  broadcast 
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television  and  entertainment. 
In  1996,  the  TV  stations 
are  expected  to  provide 
more  than  40%  of  the  cash 
flow  because  entertainment, 
led  by  House  and  Garden 
Television,  will  be  the  fastest- 
growing  segment.  HGTV  is 
a  24-hour  channel  focusing 
on  home  repair,  remodeling, 
decorating  and  gardening. 

Investment  plans,  said  the 
CEO,  include  expansion  of 
the  HGTV  brand  and  fran¬ 
chise,  finding  opportunities 
to  acquire  or  create  evolving 
cable  networks,  acquiring 
television  stations  or  newspa¬ 
pers  that  line  up  strategically 
with  existing  franchises,  and 
continuing  investment  in 
new  media  ventures. 

Newpaper-wise,  it  was  a 
satisfying  year,  said  Alan  M. 
Horton,  senior  vice  president 
of  Scripps  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion. 

Total  advertising  revenue 
was  up  3.7%  through  the  first 
nine  months  of  1S>96,  as  was 
operating  cash  flow  for  the 
owners  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News. 

In  Denver,  the  News'  circulation  strategy  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  metro  area.  More  than  90%  of  the 
daily  and  Sunday  Neu>s  circulation  is  inside  the 
state’s  six-county  metro  area. 

“We  turned  our  focus  inward  on  the  readers  and 
advertisers  of  Denver  following  extensive  research,” 
said  Horton.“lfs  way  too  early  to  declare  victory,  but 
so  far,  it’s  working.” 

In  Florida,  the  company  will  continue  its  strategy 
of  building  newspaper  clusters  in  high-growth 
regions.  The  purchase  of  the  Veto  Beach  Press-Jour¬ 
nal  in  early  19S>6  pushed  that  project  further. 

“We  had  our  eye  on  Vero  for  a  long  time  because 
it  would  extend  our  reach  to  nearly  70  miles  of 
prime  beachfront  real  estate,”  said  Horton.  “We  also 
knew  that  others  had  spotted  Veto’s  potential.  Dis¬ 
ney  picked  Vero  for  the  location  of  its  first  upscale 
waterfront  resort  and  developers  were  anticipating 
a  population  explosion  with  plans  for  a  seven- 
anchor  regional  mall,”  that  recently  opened. 

Scripps  now  owns  four  newspapers  along  the 
Treasure  Coast:  the  Jupiter  Courier,  the  Stuart 
News,  the  Port  St.  Lucie  News  and  the  Vero  Beach 
Press-Journal. 


None  of  the  company’s  figures  include  USA 
Today  or  the  Detroit  News. 

In  the  fourth  quarter,  ad  revenues  were  expected 
to  increase  7%  resulting  in  an  annual  gain  of  4%. 

In  classifieds,  employment  will  continue  its 
upward  swing  and  is  expected  to  record  its  fifth 
consecutive  year  of  increases.  Real  estate  also  expe¬ 
rienced  a  good  year,  except  in  the  East. 

“Many  of  the  New  England  markets  remain  very- 
soft  because  of  an  over-abundance  of  housing  inven¬ 
tory  . . .  resulting  from  plant  closings  and  business 
consolidations,”  said  Watson. 

Classifieds  also  make  up  part  of  Gannett’s  online 
efforts.  The  company  expected  to  have  20  newspa¬ 
pers  online  by  the  end  of  1996. 

“The  motivation  for  going  online  initiall>\  at  least, 
was  not  profit  motivated,  though  that  certainly  is 
our  long-term  goal,”  said  Gannett  CEO  John  Curiey. 
“Every-one  realizes  it  is  also  a  way  to  pnnect  and  per¬ 
haps  extend  our  classified  revenue  b',ise. 

“We  want  to  make  sure  that  smaller,  nimble,  on¬ 
line-based  competitors  don’t  skim  the  cream  off 
some  of  our  most  pn)fitable  advertising  businesses,” 
added  Curley. 

With  the  anniversary  of  the  17-month  Detroit 
newspaper  strike  passing  last  month,  little  had 
changed,  said  Watson.  “As  they  say,  life  goes  on,  and 
the  Detroit  management  team  continues  to  rebuild 
the  business.” 

“Detroit  will  be  profitable  in  the  fourth  quarter 
and  into  1997,”  he  predicted. 

Success  was  the  name  of  the  game  at  USA  Today. 

Circulation  grew  by  4%.  For  comparison,  said  the 
paper’s  president  and  publisher  Tom  Curley,  the  Fri¬ 
day  edition  was  selling  2.7 
million  copies  in  the  fall. 

“That’s  nearly  a  million  more 
than  the  Journal.” 

USA  Today  led  most  major 
print  media  in  advertising 
page  growth  between  1991 
and  1995. 

“We  grew  every  year,  and 
we  grew  by  a  total  of  16%,” 
said  Curley. 

Advertising  was  helped  by 
the  Olympics  and  the  presi¬ 
dential  election,  which  added 
about  5%  to  the  paper’s  rev¬ 
enue.  Total  revenue  jumped 
33%. 

In  1997,  circulation  is 
expected  to  rise  3%  and  rev¬ 
enues  will  be  up  about  4%  as 
certain  rates  charged  to  third 
parties  are  increased. 

Overall,  1996  is  expected  to 
produce  revenues  fn)m  con¬ 
tinuing  operations  of  $4.5  bil¬ 
lion.  Net  income  will  reach 
about  $535-$543  million,  sug¬ 
gesting  earnings  per  share 
from  continuing  operations  of 
$3.80-$3.85,  a  gain  of  roughly 
17%  from  1995. 

Operating  cash  flow  fnim 
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GANNETT 

Gannett’s  newspaper  group  rebounded  from  a 
slow  start  caused  by  soft  retail  advertising  and  ris¬ 
ing  newsprint  prices  to  finish  the  year  with  a  strong 
bottom-line  performance. 

“Ongoing  operating  costs  have  gone  down  in 
conjunction  with  declining  newsprint  prices,”  said 
newspaper  division  President  Gary  L.  Watson. 
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Northeast,  both  with  respect  to  circulation  and 
advertising,”  said  Janet  L.  Robinson,  Times  president 
and  general  manager. 

“In  order  for  us  to  meet  our  advertising  goals,  our 
circulation  must  expand  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
advertisers  and  their  desire  for  a  larger,  upscale  audi¬ 
ence,”  she  added. 

The  paper’s  national  ad  strategy  makes  sense, 
explained  Robinson,  because  more  than  half  of  the 
paper’s  advertising  revenues  come  from  categories 
paying  national  rates. 

Newsprint  costs  should  remain  the  same  in  1997, 
even  with  the  new  editions,  due  to  lower  newsprint 
expenses.  Also,  the  new  editions  are  segmenting 
existing  news  differently,  but  not  creating  additional 
pages. 

Last  January,  the  Times  launched  its  Web  site  and 
it  has  become  the  “richest  database  on  the  Internet 
with  almost  a  million  registered  users,”  said  Robin¬ 
son.  Such  a  database,  she  said,  “lets  us  know  who  is 
using  the  material  and  where  they  live.” 

Overall  ad  revenue  on  the  Internet  is  57%  greater 
than  anticipated  with  40  brands  signing  ad  commit¬ 
ments  in  1996,  she  reported. 


average  on  margin  returns. 

Operating  profit  was 
expected  to  grow  up  to  50% 
to  more  than  $300  million, 
representing  a  15%  margin. 

1997  goals  include  a  margin 
of  16%-18%,  a  14%  return  on 
capital  and  operating  profit 
gains  of  15%-20%. 

At  the  Times,  changes 
included  a  revamped  sports 
and  business  section  and  a 
reduction,  to  25«,  in  the  new- 
paper’s  street  sale  price.  Daily 
circulation  increased  for  the 
first  time  in  five  years,  noted 
Schlosberg. 

At  Newsday,  new  labor  contracts  were  signed,  a 
Monday  business  section  was  launched,  presses 
were  upgraded  and  distribution  methods  were 
redesigned. 

The  results,  said  Schlosberg,  allow  for  “later  edito¬ 
rial  headlines  with  earlier  home  delivery." 

The  state-of-the-art  presses  and  enhanced  printing 
system  will  provide  more  color  in  the  paper  and 
“meet  any  stepped  up  efforts  by  the  New  York 
Times”  said  Schlosberg,  alluding  to  the  competi¬ 
tion’s  plan  to  add  sections  with  more  color. 

Newsday  also  attained  the  highest  household 
penetration  among  the  top  15  newspapers,  Schlos¬ 
berg  said. 

The  advertising  outlook  is  not  expected  to 
change  dramatically,  especially  in  retail  where 
Schlosberg  sees  another  “softening”  year.  But,  he 
said,  1997  will  be  “the  last  of  the  real  difficult  years.” 

In  the  first  five  weeks  of  the  fourth  quarter,  fiill- 
run  ad  revenue  for  the  chain’s  newspapers  grew  a 
slight  1.5%,  compared  to  the  same  period  last  year. 
The  breakdown  had  national  ads  up  15.6%,  classified 
climbing  5.1%  and  local  advertising  fell  3.4%. 

Full-run  ad  revenue  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
declined  1.2%.  Although  national  ad  revenue 
improved  24.3%,  classified  was  flat  and  local  ad  rev¬ 
enue  sank  8.1%  when  compared  to  1995  figures  of 
the  same  period. 

The  ad  revenue  picture  at  Newsday  was  even  less 
In  the  newspaper  publishing  division,  many  of  promising,  with  total  full-run  down  2.3%.  Local  and 
the  company’s  goals  for  1996  came  to  fruition  national  dropped  4.1%  and  2.7%,  respectively,  for 
through  the  continued  restructuring  that  began  in  early  fourth  quarter  1996,  while  classified  experi- 
1995  with  the  closure  of  New  York  Newsday,  Balti-  enced  no  change, 
more’s  Evening  Sun  and  the 
elimination  of  thousands  of  TRIBUNE 

positions.  With  stock  up  35%  and  $350  million  in  free  cash 

Ninety  percent  of  the  $135  flow,  the  Tribune  Co.  is  well-positioned  for  1997, 
million  annualized  operating  said  president  and  CEO  John  W.  Madigan. 
expense  savings  from  the  “1  don’t  think  we  used  all  of  our  ammunition  in 
restructure  were  to  be  real-  1996,”  added  Madigan,  who  sees  Tribune  as  a  media 

' . !  '1^  ized  in  1996,  according  to  the  company,  rather  than  a  newspaper  company. 

company’s  1995  10-K  report.  Tribune  made  a  major  move  into  broadcasting 
Richaid  T.  Schlosberg  III,  with  the  November  acquisition  of  Renaissance 
■l  Times  Mirror  executive  vice  Communications  Corp.  and  its  six  TV  stations. 

president  and  CEO  of  the  Los  With  the  purchase.  Tribune  Broadcasting  will 
Angeles  Times,  said  the  com-  have  eight  stations  in  the  top  11  markets,  14  sta- 
pany  achieved  its  financial  tions  in  the  top  30  and  a  reach  of  70%  of  U.S.  house- 
objectives  for  the  past  year,  holds. 

such  as  reaching  the  industry  Over  the  last  10  years,  the  expanding  television 


Richard  Schlosberg  III 


Mark  H.  miles 
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the  company  launched  two 
new  foreign-language  edi- 
tions,  one  in  Spanish  and  one 
in  Russian.  Both  use  a  lot  of 
Newsweek  content.  T  ^ 

“We’ve  got  a  clear  jump  on  ^ 

our  competitors  in  extending 
the  newsweekly  format  ^  IjSk^ 

around  the  world,”  said  Gra- 
ham,  adding  that  the  Japan- 
ese  and  Korean-language  edi-  HHUk 
tions  continued  to  perform  -W^ 

well. 

It  was  a  weak  year  for  ad 
revenue  at  the  Washington  Alan  Q.  Spoon 
Post  newspaper  due  to  a 
severe  winter,  federal  employment  cutbacks,  the 
government  shutdown,  and  a  weak  local  economy 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  top  of  that,  an  Audit  Bureau  statement  tor  the 
period  ending  Sept.  30  showed  that  circulation  was 
down  for  the  third  year  in  a  row. 

The  company’s  production  operations  project, 
which  will  replace  all  of  the  Post's  14  existing 
presses  with  eight  new  ones,  is  on  schedule  and  on 
budget. 

Also,  a  new  plant  is  being  built  in  Maryland  and 
the  Vii^inia  plant  is  being  drastically  modified. 

The  first  press  will  be  brought  on  line  around 
Labor  Day.  From  there,  a  new  press  will  come  on 
line  every  two  months  until  the  Post  is  completely 
offset,  which  should  happen  by  the  end  of  1S>98. 

Away  from  the  newspaper  division,  the  Post  plans 
aggressive  moves  with  its  education  company, 
Kaplan,  and  through  new  online  offerings. 

According  to  Post  COO  Alan  G.  Spoon,  “Kaplan 
offers  some  of  our  most  interesting  opportunities 
for  growth.” 

The  company’s  “theory  of  Kaplan”  involves 
expansion  from  Kaplan’s  original  business  of  test 
preparation  and  leveraging  the  education  com¬ 
pany’s  strengths. 

The  Post  hopes  to  accomplish  this  in  three  ways: 
extend  the  age  of  the  customer  base  at  both  ends  — 
The  up  arrow  symbolized  the  Post  Co.’s  story  in  toward  kids  and  older  people  engaged  in  careers; 

expand  tai^et  market  from  individuals  to  institu¬ 
tions  that  can  use  Kaplan  skills  on  a  large  scale;  and 
broaden  reach  by  using  more  media,  such  as  videos, 
CD-ROMs  and  online  services. 

Digital  Ink,  the  company’s  electronic  information 
subsidiary,  is  making  solid  progress,  said  Spoon. 

Since  the  launch,  in  late  June,  of  the  Washington 
Post  newspaper  Web  site,  page  views  have  risen  to 
almost  10^2  million  per  month,  he  said.  'The  point  is: 
We’re  seeing  weekly  and  monthly  real  growth.” 

Classifieds  will  play  a  major  role  in  the  Post's 
online  future.  The  company  is  striving  to  make  its 
vast  print  classified  database  Web-friendly  and  easily 
extended. 

“We  don’t  intend  to  be  cautious  or  tentative 
about  being  the  dominant  online  classified  service 
in  our  region,”  said  Spoon. 

However,  the  haul  may  be  long,  admitted  Spoon. 
“It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  vast  part  of  our 
audience  turns  to  the  Web  for  classified  advertising. 
But  we’ll  be  ready  for  them  when  they  do.” 


group  has  grown  12%  annu¬ 
ally  and  averaged  20% 
growth  per  year  since  1991. 

Key  elements  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  financial  strategy 
include  a  long-term  goal  of  at 
least  a  1 5%  annual  increase  in 
their  stock  price.  One  action 
Tribune  has  taken  to  achieve 
that  is  by  implementing  a 
shareholder  value-added  pro¬ 
gram. 

Among  other  things,  SVA 
seeks  to  provide  a  direct  con¬ 
nection  between  shareholder 
interests  and  the  financial 
interests  of  managers.To  do  that,  the  bonuses  of  the 
company’s  top  70  executives  will  be  linked  to  good 
returns  to  shareholders,  said  Madigan. 

In  an  effort  to  focus  on  high  growth  businesses, 
early  last  year  Tribune  sold  QUNO,  its  newsprint 
operation.The  sale  generated  about  $700  million. 

The  purchase  of  Renaissance  and  education  com¬ 
panies  over  the  past  year  cost  the  company  a  total 
of  $  1 .6  billion.The  company  has  earmarked  approx¬ 
imately  $300  million  for  acquisitions  on  an  annual 
basis. 

Tribune  would  like  to  include  another  newspa¬ 
per  in  their  {xirtfolio,  but  can’t  justify  the  purchase 
considering  the  high-priced  multiples  on  any  news¬ 
paper  that  comes  on  the  market. 

“Some  even  have  multiples  in  the  25  to  30  range. 
Once  you  start  to  get  above  a  15  multiple,  it  gets  dif¬ 
ficult  to  justify  economically,”  said  Madigan. 

The  purchase  of  Renaissance  has  dramatically 
increased  the  company’s  debt,  resulting  in  Moody’s 
downgrading  the  company’s  rating.  A  debt  of  $800 
million  was  projected  for  1996.  With  Renaissance, 
debt  at  the  end  of  1997  will  be  around  $1.8  billion, 
a  debt  to  total  capital  ratio  of  around  50%.  Long¬ 
term,  the  company  would  like  to  keep  the  debt 
ratio  in  the  low-to-mid  40s. 


John  W.  Madigan 


“TV’s  up.  Cable’s  up.  Newsweek's  up.  The  news- 
pap>er  division  is  up.  And  other  businesses  are  up,” 
said  company  CEO  Donald  E.  Graham. 

“In  short,”  said  Graham,  “after  strong  earnings 
growth  this  year,  1997  will  be 
a  year  of  investment.” 

In  television,  total  revenue 
rose  10%  through  November 
and  cash  flow  margins  were 
expected  to  be  close  to  50% 
for  1S>S>6  Revenue  from  the 
Olympics  and  political  season 
^  ■  equaled  $30  million  which, 

I  warned  Graham,  “We  won’t 
have  in  1997.  There’s  no  way 
to  make  up  that  big  a  sum 
next  year.” 

On  the  newsweekly  front, 
ad  pages  at  Newsweek 
climbed  7.5%.  Internationally, 


Donald  E.  Qraham 
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Dial-a-Story 
offered  hy 
Texas  daily 

A  SERVICE  ONCE  provided  by  mom 
and  dad  is  now  under  the  direction 
of  the  San  Antonio  library  system,  with 
financial  support  from  the  San  Antonio 
Express-News. 

Youngsters  calling  into  Dial-a-Story 
can  hear  a  three-to-five  minute  adapta¬ 
tion  of  a  children’s  story  read  in  English 
or  Spanish.  In  addition,  one  week  out  of 
every  month  children  may  hear  stories 
read  by  Express-News  editors,  writers 
and  other  staff.  Volunteers  and  the  li¬ 
brary’s  children’s  literature  staff  conduct 
the  readings  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

Because  of  copyright  laws,  the  books 
are  not  read  verbatim.  Each  reading  is  an 
adaptation. 

During  its  first  month  of  operation, 
the  program  which  began  Oct.  1, 
received  2,482  calls  in  English  and  363 


I  in  Spanish.The  Express-News  expects 
:  100,000  calls  within  the  first  12  months 
i  of  operation. 

I  Gray  makes 
financial  moves 

Gray  COMMUNICATIONS  Systems 
Inc.  of  Albany,  Ga.,  has  approved  the 
I  purchase  of  up  to  1  million  shares  of  the 
:  company’s  Class  B  Common  Stock. 

The  purchased  shares  will  be  retired 
i  or  reissued  in  connection  with  Gray’s 
I  benefit  plans,  including  stock  options, 
i  restricted  stock  and  performance  award 
I  plans. 

i  Gray  Communications  has  also 
I  approved  the  purchase  and  retirement 
j  of  up  to  $10  million  of  the  company’s 
I  Senior  Subordinated  Notes. 

I  Gray  owns  three  daUy  newspapers  in 
j  Georgia,  two  advertising  weekly  shop- 
i  pers  and  7  television  stations  among 
j  other  communication  holdings. 


Newspaper  ad 
revenues  up  6.2% 

OVERAIX  NEWSPAPER  advertising 
expenditures  for  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1996  grew  by  6.2%,  over 
the  same  time  period  in  1995,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America. 

Total  advertising  revenue  grew  to 
$27  billion,  up  from  $25  billion  for  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1995.  Classified 
advertising  increased  to  $10.6  billion, 
up  10.7%;  retail  sales  rose  to  $12.9  bil¬ 
lion,  up  1.7%. 

National  totals  grew  10.6%  to  $3.5 
billion. 

Third  quarter  results  showed  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  revenue  was  up  10.6%; 
retail  grew  by  3  3%;  and  national  was 
up  18%. 

Classifieds  contributed  $3  8  billion; 
retail  accounted  for  $4.4  billion;  and 
national  brought  in  $  1 . 1  billion  for  a 
third  quarter  total  of  $9.3  billion. 


Help  Your  Readers  Say  No  to 
Frozen  Pipes. 


WHY?  Because  frozen  pipes 
can  cause  a  flood  inside 
homes,  ruining  furniture, 
appliances,  flooring,  walls  and 
even  keepsakes. 

On  average,  a  quarter  million 
homes  are  affected  annually,  and  a 
cold  weather  outbreak  can  cause  a  real  disaster ...  big 
numbers  of  victims,  big  headaches  and  big  costs. 

But,  unlike  a  tornado  or  hurricane,  this  disaster  is 
avoidable. 

Your  paper  can  help  by  telling  readers  how  to  keep 
pipes  from  freezing.  We  can  help  by  sending  you  free, 
non-commercial  brochures  to  offer  and  by  putting  you  in 
touch  with  experts  you  can  interview. 

Contact  us  with  this  form: 

Stale  Farm  Fire  and  Casually  Company  Home  Office:  Bloomington.  Illinois 


Please  send  me  the  following  NO  FROZEN  PIPES  information: 

_  Press  release/general  information. 

_  NO  FROZEN  PIPES  brochures.  (You  may  want  to 

offer  these  to  your  readers.  We’ll  provide  any  number 
of  brochures  you  request  at  no  cost,  or  you  may  ask 

readers  to  write  to  us  directly.)  Quantity  need^ _ . 

(Also  available  in  Spanish.) 

_  Information  about  potential  interview  subjects. 

_  Camera  ready  one-  or  two-column  ads. 

Name _ 

Title _ 

Newspaper _ 


Address 


City 


State 


ZIP 


Ph. 


Mail  to:  No  Frozen  Pipes 

Public  Affairs  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61710-0(X)1 
E-mail  info@statefarm.com 


<5 


No  Frozen  Pipes. 


Or  fax:  (309)766-2670 

For  additional  information,  call:  (309)  766-8864 
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1997  U.S. 

Market  Forecasts 

liditor  &  IHiblishcr  ('o. 

1 1  W.  1 9th  St. 
N.Y..N.Y.  10(11  1. 

1 , 1  SO  pages.  $269. 


Name  THE  U.S.  city  that  has  the 
largest  population  of  Native- 
American  residents.  Or  the 
state  that  will  have  the  highest  per 
capita  sales  of  computers  and  software 
in  1997.  Or  the  region  whose  residents 
will  spend  the  most  money  on  tobacco 
products  during  the  coming  year. 

This  is  not  a  quiz  but  rather  excerpts 
of  information  that  can  be  obtained 
from  1997  U.S. Market Forecasts,the 
newly  published  demographic  and  eco¬ 
nomic  sourcebook  published  by  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Co.Thomas  Dahlin  is 
the  creator  and  the  publication’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  forecasting. 

The  1,180-page  publication  is  the 
first  edition  of  what  will  be  an  armual 
reference  tool  aimed  at  both  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorial  departments  of 
newspapers. 

The  newlypublished  sourcebook 
contains  detailed,  cross-referenced  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  market  behavior  and 
physical  condition  of  residents  in  more 
than  14,000  American  cities,  towns  and 
counties. 

The  book  documents  more  than  59 
variable  physical  realities  —  from  edu¬ 
cation  levels  and  race  to  income  levels 
and  density  of  inhabitants  per  house¬ 
hold  —  of  every  area  of  the  country 
with  at  least  2,500  people. 

Its  interconnected  matrices  of  charts, 
tables,  graphs  and  narratives  tell  differ¬ 
ent  sorts  of  stories. 

For  instance,  if  a  manufacturer  of 
RV  trailers  wants  to  determine  what 
newspaper  circulation  areas  have  the 
highest  percentage  of  persons  over  65 
with  household  income  of  over 
$50,000,  the  book  will  create  an 
exact  national  map  for  his  print  ad 
campaign. 

The  material  also  “looks”  into  the 
future.  Employing  a  wide  array  of  his¬ 
torical  data  from  government  agencies, 
Market  Forecasts  uses  macroeconomics 
and  statistical  relationships  to  project 
how  current  trends  will  continue  to 
evolve  over  the  next  twelve  months. 


Thus,  it  shows  how  inhabitants  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  area  will  be  increasing  or  decreas¬ 
ing  their  patterns  of  purchases  for  cer¬ 
tain  sorts  of  products  and  services. 
There  are  a  number  of  surprises  here. 
Who  would  have  imagined,  for 
instance,  that  the  highest  per  capita 
purchasing  of  computers  and  software 
in  the  United  States  in  1997  is  expected 
to  occur  throughout  the  population  of 
New  Hampshire? 

Such  ficts  beg  further  exploration  by 
reporters  who  cover  high-tech  trends. 
At  the  same  time,  they  provide  hard 
data  that  can  be  used  by  advertising 
departments  to  document  why  retailers 
should  increase  their  computer-related 
advertising  in  New  Hampshire  publica¬ 
tions. 

Other  surprises:  the  two  states  that 
will  experience  the  highest  increase  in 
overall  retail  sales  throughout  the  com¬ 
ing  year  are  South  Dakota  and  North 
Dakota  —  South  Dakota’s  is  slated  to 
grow  by  a  whopping  55%  and  North 
Dakota’s  by  53%. 

North  Dakotans  will  spend  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $1,591  in  department  stores  and 
also  purchase  more  floor  covering 
products  per  individual  than  any  other 
state  population.  South  Dakota  will 
have  the  second-highest  per  capital 
spending  for  automobiles  (topped  only 
by  that  of  Florida). 

The  $269  reference  book  is  filled 
with  such  fascinating,  but  not  obvious, 
factual  nuggets  about  life  across 


America.  Ever  wonder  which  three 
cities  have  the  highest  household 
income?  They  are  Bloomfield  Hills, 

Mich.  ($239,736),  Saddle  River,  N.J. 
($221,965)  and  Hunters  Creek,Texas 
($218,742). 

Or  did  you  know  that  an  astounding 
42%  of  all  households  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  county  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  have  only 
one  occupant?  Or  that  the  American 
communities  with  the  highest  density 
of  people  per  household  are  Santo 
Domingo  Pueblo  in  New  Mexico,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Kiryas  Joel,  the  village  of  a 
Satmar  sect  of  Hasidic  Jews,  40  miles 
north  of  New  York  City? 

As  for  the  opening  question  of  this 
article  —  the  city  with  the  highest  pop¬ 
ulation  of  Native  Americans  is  not  Tulsa 
or  Phoenix,  but  rather  New  York  City, 
with  more  than  37,000  Native-American 
residents. 


Remembering 

Women 

Journalists 

Beverly  MERRICK,  a  New  Mexico 
State  University  journalism  assistant 
professor,  is  writing  a  book  about  the 
Newswomen’s  Club  of  New  York,  which 
was  founded  in  1922. 

The  club,  which  celebrates  its  75th 
anniversary  next  year,  has  enjoyed  mem¬ 
bership  from  many  major  women  jour¬ 
nalists. 

Merrick  received  a  grant  from  NMSU, 
and  traveled  to  New  York  last  July  to 
research  the  club’s  past  and  present. 

“These  women  were  important  play¬ 
ers  in  the  history  of  American  journal¬ 
ism.  But  if  someone  doesn’t  write  about 
you,  you  disappear,”  said  Merrick. 

Among  the  club’s  past  members  are 
Ishbel  Ross,  the  first  woman  to  write  for 
the  front  page  of  a  major  newspaper, 
the  New  York  FIerald-Tribune\  first  lady 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  who  wrote  the  col¬ 
umn  “My  Day”  for  the  Washington  Post, 
and  Jane  Grant,  head  of  the  suffragist 
movement  in  the  ’20s. 

“Their  stories  are  not  part  of  our  col¬ 
lective  historical  memory,”  said  Merrick. 

There  are  very  few  references  about 
women  in  communications  in  text 
books  because  there  is  very  little  avail¬ 
able  information,  she  said. 
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BY  DEBRA  GERSH  HERNANDEZ 

Newspapers 
And  The  Courts 


CERTAINLY  ONE  OF  the  most  closely 
watched  First  Amendment  decisions  in 
the  coming  year  will  be  the  IJ.S. 
Supreme  Court’s  ruling  on  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  the  Communications 
Decency  Act. 

While  some  observers  hoped  that  the  court 
would  simply  let  the  decision  by  U.S.  court  of 
Appeals  for  the  3rd  Circuit  stand,  the  court  in  early 
December  indicated  it  would  hear  arguments. 

The  CDA,  part  of  the  Telecommunications  Act  of 
19%,  was  designed  to  forestall  transmission  of 
pornography  and  inde¬ 
cent  material  to  chil¬ 
dren  via  the  Internet, 
proscribing  criminal 
penalties  for  violation. 

The  day  the  law  was 
signed  by  President 
Clinton,  combined 
lawsuits  were  filed  in 
Philadelphia  and  New 
York  by  some  50 
groups,  including  the 
American  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  Union  and  the 
American  Library  Association,  arguing  that  the  CDA 
is  an  unconstitutional  restriction  of  free  speech. 

The  Philadelphia  decision,  which  came  before 
New  York,  was  hailed  by  plaintiffs  for  its  thorough¬ 
ness  and  understanding  of  the  technology  involved. 
Courtnxim  action  included  live  online  demonstra¬ 
tions. 

“It  would  appear  that  the  extent  of  the  abridge¬ 
ment  of  the  protected  speech  of  adults  that  has 
been  shown  the  CDA  would  effect  is  too  intrusive  to 
be  outweighed  by  the  government’s  asserted  inter¬ 
est,  whatever  its  strength,  in  protecting  minors  from 
access  to  indecent  material,”  Chief  Judge  Dolores  K. 
Sloviter  wrote  for  the  circuit  court  in  Philadelphia. 

“I  think  the  Communications  Decency  Act  was 
unconstitutional  when  it  was  written,  and  rather 
obviously  so,”  remarked  Washington  lawyer  Bruce 
Sanford  of  Baker  &  Hostetler.  “I  was  not  surprised  it 
was  struck  down.  What  was  surprising  was  the 
sweep  and  real  compelling  force  of  Judge  Sloviter’s 
opinion.  She  really  did  a  fabulous  job  with  demol¬ 
ishing  the  arguments  that  the  statute  was  constitu¬ 
tional. 

“She  really  examined  what  the  Internet  was 
about.  You  can  read  her  opinion  and  it  is  very  reas¬ 
suring.  We  don’t  need  a  new  law  on  the  books  to 
prosecute  purveyors  of  pornography,”  he  said. 


Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press 
executive  director  Jane  Kirtley  was  among  those 
hoping  the  high  court  would  not  take  the  case, 
allowing  the  circuit  court  rulings  to  stand. 

“The  opinions  from  Philadelphia  were  so  well 
done  there  is  nothing  more  to  add,”  she  said.  “They 
show  an  understanding  of  what  new  technology 
means  and  what  it  doesn’t  mean.” 

Richard  N.  Winfield  of  Rogers  &  Wells  in  New  York 
said  he  thinks  the  case  “will  be  closely  watched,”  but 
added  that,‘it  is  likely  to  be  a  yawn.  I  can’t  conceive 
that  the  Supreme  Court  may  reverse  it.  It  will  be 
instructive,  but  I  don’t  think  there’s  much  suspense 
in  the  outcome.” 

Believing  that  “the  Internet  will  come  to  the  court 
with  a  powerful  factual  record  that  it  is  impossible 
to  regulate,”  Seattle-based  lawyer  P  Cameron  DeVore 
of  Davis  Wright  Tremaine  said  he  thinks  “it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  court  not  to  affirm  the  unconsti¬ 
tutionality  of  the  law.” 

Nevertheless,  DeVore  noted  some  concern  over 
1996’s  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Denver  Area  Edu¬ 
cational  Telecommunications  Cc/isortium,  et.  al. 
vs.  Federal  Communications  Commission  et.  al. 

In  that  case.  Justice  Stephen  Breyer,  writing  for 
the  court,  “upheld  the  indecency  provisions.  He 
allowed  cable  owners  to  exercise  their  own  discre¬ 
tion,”  DeVore  commented,  adding  that  the  court 
treated  cable  television  as  a  “new  technology.” 

“All  newspaper  publishers  should  watch  with 
great  interest,”  he  said  of  the  CDA  case. 

As  Supreme  Court  decisions  go,  Kevin  Goldberg 
of  Cohn  &  Marks  in  Washington  believes  the  CDA 
decision  will  be  the  New  York  Times  vs.  Sidlivan  of 
the  ’90s. 

“That’s  my  hot  topic  pick  of  the  year.  That  one 
case  will  obviously  take  the  forefront  for  First 
Amendment  cases  this  year,”  he  said,  noting  that  the 
medium’s  jurisdictional  issues  —  “If  you  want  to 
involve  community  standards,  what  is  the  commu¬ 
nity?”  —  haven’t  been  defined  yet. 

Nevertheless,  Goldberg  called  the  Philadelphia 
decision  “one  of  the  best-written  and  best- 
researched  opinions  about  how  this  technology 
works.  They  explained  it  as  clearly  and  succinctly 
and  as  completely  as  anywhere  I’ve  read. 

“Congress  has  been  working  to  learn  about  the 
Internet,  but  the  difference  was  that  the  district 
court  jumped  in.They  got  online  and  became  famil¬ 
iar  with  how  it’s  used,”  he  added. 

Cohn  &  Marks’  Richard  M.  Schmidt  pointed  out 
that,  “The  court  system  in  this  country  has  been 
notoriously  behind  the  cutting  edge  on  law  for  new 


U.S.  Supreme  Court's 
ruling  on  the 
constitutionality  of 
the  Communications 
Decency  Act  eagerly 
awaited  in  '97 
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technology”  since  the  first  days  of  motion  pictures 
and  broadcasting. 

“They’re  always  just  behind  the  rest  of  the  others 
on  it.  That  creates  problems  for  the  media,”  Schmidt 
noted. 

With  courts  ruling  against  much  of  the  restrictive 
legislation  being  passed,  Freedom  Forum  First 
Amendment  ombudsman  Paul  McMasters  noted  the 
year  “has  been  something  of  a  roller<oaster  ride  for 
First  Amendment  types. 

“Lawmakers  and  policy  makers  have  shown  little 
understanding  of,  or  respect  for.  First  Amendment 
rights  and  values  in  their  haste  to  pander  to  real 
public  concerns  about  a  variety  of  social  ills,” 
McMasters  pointed  out. 

“Fortunately,  we  do  have  the  courts,  and  more 
often  Uian  not  they  remind  the  lawmakers  that  Con¬ 
gress  shall  make  no  law,”  he  said,  referring  to  the 
opening  words  of  the  First  Amendment. 

“You  can  see  that  the  hook  for  government  cen¬ 
sorship  in  all  these  cases  is  the  need  to  protect  our 
children,”  Sanford  said,  referring  to  the  CDA,  the  V- 
Chip  proposal  and  the  “ill-conceived  regulation  of 
tobacco  advertising.” 

“Yet,  time  and  time  again,  for  anyone  who  looks  at 
these  cases,  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  justify  doing.  At 
the  outset,  it  deprives  adults  of  certain  basic  liberties 
as  well,”  he  said. 


In  1997,  Sanford  said  he 
thinks  there  will  be  a  disas¬ 
sembling  of  the  V-Chip  pro¬ 
posal,  which  would  block  cer¬ 
tain  television  programming, 
based  on  a  ratings  system. 

“Whenever  you  start  blun¬ 
dering  around  like  a  near¬ 
sighted  child  with  a  meat 
cleaver,  it  is  dangerous.  People 
are  likely  to  get  hurt.  In  this 
case,  it  is  parents  who  think 
the  government  actually  can 
do  something  to  protect  chil¬ 
dren  from  programming. 

“The  government  can’t.  Par¬ 
ents  must.  The  false  promises 
of  the  V-Chip  will  end  up  next 
year  revealed  for  what  they  ar 


”1  think  the  Communications 
Decency  Act  was  unconstitu¬ 
tional  when  it  was  written,  and 
rather  obviously  so." 

— Bruce  Sanford  of  Baker  & 
Hostetler,  Washington,  D.C. 

;,”  Sanford  predicted. 


COMMERCIAL  SPEECH 

Winfield  said  he  believes  news  organizations  will 
undergo  “moral  dilemmas”  and  be  “tom  between 
conflicting  views”  when  it  comes  to  challenging  the 
FDA  restrictions  on  promoting  tobacco  products  to 
children. 

“They  certainly  don’t  want  to  see  First  Amend¬ 
ment  protection  of  commercial  speech  eviscerated. 
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but  at  the  same  time,  they  cannot  be  unaware  of  the 
role  that  Joe  Camel  has  and  the  tremendous  power 
the  tobacco  industry  has  to  create  another  and 
another  and  another  generation  of  addicts,”  Winfield 
said. 

“There’s  going  to  be,  and  there  deserves  to  be, 
some  agonizing  among  the  industry  . . .  about  what 
role  they  should  properly  play  as  the  FDA  initiative 
moves  through  the  courts,”  he  added. 

In  1996,  the  Supreme  Court  issued  an  important 
commercial  speech  ruling  in  44  Liquormart  vs. 
Rhode  Island,  when  it  found  that  the  state’s  ban  on 
advertising  the  price  of  alcoholic  beverages  was 
unconstitutional. 

“It  seems  to  me  the  liquor  advertising  case  was 
not  terribly  surprising,  but  it’s  nice  to  have  the  deci¬ 
sion  written  as  broadly  as  it  was,”  commented  San¬ 
ford. 

“What  we’ve  seen  time  and  time  again  with  regu¬ 
lation  of  tobacco  and  liquor  advertising,  is  what 
we’ve  seen  in  news  rack  cases,  is  that  it  ought  to  be 
theoretically  possible  to  write  a  constitutional  regu¬ 
lation. 

“What  we  see  pragmatically,  as  a  practical  matter, 
is  time  and  time  again  that  the  actual  regulation  is 
not  written  constitutionally.  It  is  discriminatory  or 
far  too  broad  or  not  tailored,”  Sanford  pointed  out. 

The  44  Liquormart  case,  DeVore  noted,  was  espe¬ 
cially  important  because  it  expanded  the  commer¬ 
cial  speech  doctrine. 

“It  makes  it  more  difficult  to  regulate  advertising,” 
he  explained.“The  more  difficult  it  is  to  regulate,  the 
more  advertising  we  get.  It  is  a  really  important 
thing  for  the  media  to  keep  an  eye  on.” 

Commercial  speech  proponents  also  were 
pleased  by  the  decision  in  light  of  the  pending  legal 
challenge  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration’s 
rules  regulating  the  advertising  of  tobacco  products. 

“The  challenge  there  has  been  by  the  advertising 
associations,  together  with  the  tobacco  companies,” 
DeVore  explained.  “They  jointly 
asked  the  court  for  summary  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  that  the  rules 
simply  cannot  pass  the  Central 
Hudson  test  [which  requires  alter¬ 
natives  to  speech  restrictions  be 
tried  first],  particularly  since  44 
Liquormart. 

“There  are  nonspeech  alterna¬ 
tives  to  these  restrictions,  like  real 
restrictions,  laws,  against  underage 
purchase  of  cigarettes,”  he  added. 

“Every  high  school  newspaper  in 
the  country,  when  it  can’t  think  of 
what  to  write,  does  an  expose  of 
how  easy  it  is  to  buy  cigarettes,” 

DeVore  continued.  “The  short 
answer  is,  it’s  pretty  dam  hard  for 
most  underage  people  to  buy 
liquor.  Clearly  that  is  an  alternative 
that’s  never  really  been  enforced. 

“Advertisers  and  tobacco  compa¬ 
nies  say  try  that  first  and  try 
national  education  first.  Neither 
one  has  been  tried,”  he  said. 

“Everybody  will  be  all  over  that 


case.  It’s  the  big  one  as  tar  as  advertising  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  next  couple  of  years,”  Devore 
remarked. 

Another  pending  commercial  speech  case. 
Greater  New  Orleans  Broadcasting  Association  vs. 
United  States,  “is  a  challenge  by  broadcasters  to  a 
federal  statute  that  says  you  can’t  advertise  gambling 
on  television,”  DeVore  explained. 

“The  5th  Circuit  said  it  is  a  vice  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  limit  it,  even  though  it  is  legal,”  he  said, 
adding  that  the  court  vacated  the  decision  and  told 
the  5th  Circuit  to  reconsider  in  light  of  the  44 
Liquormart  ruling. 

“To  me,  it  is  obvious  that  it’s  unconstitutional  to 
apply  that  federal  ban  to  advertising  in  a  state  where 
that  kind  of  gambling  is  legal,”  he  said. 

Another  commercial  speech  case,  argued  before 
the  court  in  earl>'  December,  involves  compelled 
speech  and  advertising. 

The  case,  Glickman  vs.  Wileman  Bros.  &  Elliot,“is 
an  unusual  case,”  DeVore  said. 

“It  tests  a  very  common  kind  of  government  mar¬ 
keting  program  for  agricultural  products,”  which 
requires  producers  of  a  particular  agricultural  prod¬ 
uct,  in  this  case  peaches,  to  contribute  to  a  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture-run  ad  campaign  pro¬ 
moting  that  commodity. 

“Over  the  past  five  years,  growers  in  some  of 
these  commodities  have  felt  it  has  been  very  inef¬ 
fective,”  he  explained. 

With  products  such  as  milk,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
one  kind  is  better  than  another.  For  peaches,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  so  many  varieties  that  “it  is  like  a 
copyright.  When  you  have  a  certain  varietal,  you 
own  that,”  DeVore  noted. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  growers  who  say  about  the  ads 
for  this,  not  only  do  I  not  want  to  be  compelled  to 
pay  for  govermnent  speech,  but  they  are  ads  I  have 
to  counter  with  my  own  ads.” 

Devore  pointed  out  that  the  9th  Circuit  said  the 
rule  was  unconstitutional  under 
the  First  Amendment. 

“I  think  if  the  court  decides  it  on 
commercial  speech,  it  may  further 
expand  commercial  speech.  It  may 
go  to  compelled  speech,”  he  said. 

REDUCING  PUNITIVE  DAMAGES 

Another  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion  that  could  have  an  important 
impact  on  the  news  media  did  not 
involve  them  at  all  (except  in  ami¬ 
cus  briefs). 

In  BMW  vs.  Gore,  the  court  struck 
down  $2  million  in  “grossly  exces¬ 
sive”  punitive  damages  against 
BMW  for  selling  a  repainted  auto¬ 
mobile. 

“The  appeals  courts  are  certainly 
tolerating  some  enormously  high 
jury  verdicts,  whether  they  are 
punitive  or  compensatory  dam- 
ages,”Winfield  noted. 

“In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
last  year,  eight-digit  awards  have 
been  upheld  against  prominent 


"Lawmakers  and  policy  makers 
have  shown  little  understand¬ 
ing  of,  or  respect  for,  First 
Amendment  rights  and  values 
in  their  haste  to  pander  to  real 
public  concerns  about  a  variety 
of  social  ills." 

—  Paul  McMasters, 
freedom  Forum  First 
Amendment  ombudsman 
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news  organizations,  and  superior 
courts  in  each  state  have  no  qualms 
about  letting  these  stand. 

“The  hazards  are  there,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “and  the  forces  for  tort 
reform  have  been  ineffective  in  cur¬ 
tailing  the  gntwth  of  these  damage 
awards  in  highly  dubious  cases.” 

Winfield  suggested  that  the  press 
“continue  to  be  vigilant  and  fight 
for  caps  and  tort  reform  and  mea¬ 
sures  like  the  measure  President 
C'-linton  vetoed,  which  reign  in  the 
excesses  won  by  the  plaintiffs’  trial 
bar." 

In  the  trial  courts,  Winfield  said, 
news  organizations  are  being 
judged  by  juries  holding  up  their 
performance  “against  an  impossibly 
high  standard.” 

Pa,ssage  in  the  states  of  the  Uni¬ 
form  Correction  or  C-larification  of  Defamation  Act 
would  help,  Winfield  said,  but,  “It  takes  awhile  for 
these  uniform  acts  to  filter  into  the  system. 

“And  not  enough  news  organizations,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  have  made  it  a  priority,”  he  added.  “It  really  is 
addressed  right  to  the  issue  of  damages.” 

In  the  Gore  case,  the  Supreme  Court  “indicated 
for  the  first  time  a  willingness  to  do  something  to 
reduce  punitive  damages.” 

“That  involved  a  nonpress  case  and  press  organi¬ 
zations  will  try  to  apply  the  teaching  of  the  Gore 
case  to  cases  where  punitive  damages  are  dispnv 
portionally'  high,”Winfield  said. 

“There  should've  been  cases  out  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  but  they  settled  before  taking  it  up  to 
the  courts  of  appeals,”  he  noted,  pointing  out  that 
the  expense  of  settling  “pales  in  comparison  with 
the  elephantine  jury  awards.” 

But  Mc.Masters  sees  problems  with  settling  rather 
than  fighting. 

Despite  some  recent  wins,  “there  have  been 
enough  adverse  decisions  this  year  [1996],  and  over 
the  past  few  years,  to  make  lawyers  for  the  press  and 
insurance  officials  for  the  press  very  leery,"  McMas- 
ters  said. 

“Because  the  press  doesn’t  fully  trust  the  courts, 
we  have  seen  a  dramatic  back  down”  by  major  news 
organizations  threatened  with  lawsuits  of  various 
natures,  he  noted. 

“I  hope  this  doesn’t  herald  a  trend,  but  1  have 
seen  the  same  sort  of  ending  playing  out  in  the 
Richard  Jewell  case,”  McMasters  added,  commenting 
prior  to  the  announcement  that  NBC  had  settled 
with  the  former  security  guard  once  suspected  in 
the  Atlanta  Olympic  bombing. 

“Tltere  will  be  a  lot  of  pressure  on  any  defendant 
in  any  case  to  avoid  the  cost  and  public  oppn> 
brium.  We  have  been  snake  bitten  so  many  times 
that  we  don’t  want  to  venture  into  the  forest,” 
McMasters  said. 

Cioldberg  pointed  out  that  in  the  courts  there  “is 
a  push  to  hold  media  accountable.” 


“Even  with  a  small  likelihrxxJ  of 
victory,  people  are  willing  to 
chance  it,  even  if  jury  verdicts  are 
not  usually  held  up  on  appeal,”  he 
said,  noting  that  there  “are  cases 
coming  up  through  the  courts 
where  we  see  these  pimitive  dam¬ 
ages  restrictions.  We  will  see  if 
media  get  the  extra  protection  they 
are  kxtking  for.” 

TRASH  TORTS’ 

The  news  media  also  are  lacing  a 
variety  of  complex  and  unusual 
legal  challenges  that  bear  little 
resemblance  to  the  straightforward 
libel  and  defamation  cases  of  the 
pxst  and  involve  issues  such  as 
prior  restraint,  invasion  of  privacy 
and  reporters  privilege  for  noncon- 
fidential  stturces. 

On  the  horizon  for  1997,  McMxsters  said  he  saw 
not  only  more  settling  of  lawsuits  by  media  organi¬ 
zations  large  and  small,  but  alst)  more  of  what  he 
called  “trash  torts.” 

“Trash  torts  are  all  sorts  of  interesting  legal  strate¬ 
gies  devised  by  lawyers  to  get  antund  tough  court 
decisions  in  libel  and  other  areas,”  he  explained. 

“I’m  talking  about  tort  claims  that  range  from  tor¬ 
tious  interference,  intentional  infliction  of  emo¬ 
tional  distress,  interference  with  law  enforcement, 
invasion  of  seclusion,  invasion  of  privacy  and  negli¬ 
gence,  to  name  a  few. 

“The  courts  have  been  pretty  gcxxl  to  the  press 
in  certain  areas  like  libel,”  McMasters  added,  “and 
some  lawyers  are  finding  it  smarter  to  take  a  differ¬ 
ent  approach  to  getting  to  the  press.” 

Although  it’s  t(X)  stxtn  to  tell  whether  these  chal¬ 
lenges  will  be  successful,  McMasters  pointed  out 
that,  “The  problem  is  not  whether  the  courts  will 
come  down  on  the  side  of  the  press,  but  whether 
the  press  will  aggressively  fight  these,  considering 
the  costs  involved. 

“One  way  or  another,  it  takes  away  fmm  the  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  of  reporting  and  gathering  the  news,” 
he  remarked. 

Sanford  believes  there  will  be  “more  large-scale 
libel  cases  being  filed,”  as  some  “old  cases  are  com¬ 
ing  to  fruition  now.” 

When  there  is  “an  adverse  decision”  for  the 
media,  Sanford  said,  “it  dtx;s  have  an  effect  on  the 
rest  of  us  ... .  There  Ls  a  fallout  effect. 

“Some  of  the  pent-up  frustrations  against  the 
news  media  are  likely  to  be  in  libel  and  news-gath¬ 
ering  litigation  in  the  future,”  he  added,  pointing  out 
that  in  many  cases  there  is  no  choice  but  to  settle. 

“If  you  do  not  settle,  you  would  owe  the  full 
amount,”  Sanford  said,  conceding  that  it  d<K;s  have 
“an  encouraging  effect”  on  people  when  they  see 
such  “victories”  against  the  media. 

Nevertheless,  Sanford  said  one  newspaper  lawyer 
told  him  he  “would  give  anything  for  a  gtxxl,  clean, 
(See  Courts  on  page  68) 


"Even  the  most  grudging  court 
recognizes  some  privilege 
when  it's  a  confidential  source. 
To  the  extent  where  privilege  is 
being  reduced,  it’s  in  the  area 
of  nonconfidential  sources." 

—  Jane  Kirtley,  executive 
director.  Reporters  Committee 
for  Freedom  of  the  Press 
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GARYBVItNS, 

44,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Boulder, 

Daily 

Camera,  has  been 
named  news  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Ct)lorado 
Springs  Gazette 

,1,  ,  GARYBVRNS 

Telegraph. 

BONNIE  JO 

MOUNT,  a  former  photo  editor  and  a 
photojoumalist  on  newspaper  staffs  in 
Wyoming, Vermont,Tennessee  and 
Florida,  was  appointed  director  of  pho¬ 
tography  in  Colorado  Springs. 

TOM  PARADIS,  general  manager  of 
Southwest  Riverside  County  Newspapers 
and  the  Corona-Norco  Independent,  has 
been  promoted  to  general  manager  of 
Community  Publications  for  the  Press- 
Enterprise,  Riverside,  Calif. 

He  will  continue  to  serve  as  general 
manager  of  his  two  current  newspaper 
groups  and  will  add  general  management 
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Richard  L. 
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BOWnS  JO  MOUNT  TOM  PARADIS 

responsibilities  over  the  Sun  City  Neu’s, 
Menifee  Valley  News  and  Perris  Valley 
News. 

STEVE  A.  STOCKS,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  at  the  Specialty  Publications  and 
former  vice  president  and  general  manag¬ 
er  at  Natchez  Newspapers  Inc.,  Natchez, 
Miss.,  has  been  named  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  at  the  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
AdiHxate. 

He  succeeds  JIM  CONNER,  who  is 
retiring. 

WILLIAM  S.  “WILL”  MORRIS  IV, 

assistant  to  the  president  of  Morris 
Communications,  Augusta,  Ga.,  has  been 
promoted  to  president. 

He  succeeds  his  lather  WILLIAM  S. 
MORRIS  m,  who  retains  the  titles  of 
chairrrum  of  the  board  and  CEO. 

KEN  CALHOUN,  vice  president  of  mar¬ 
keting  at  the  Denver  Post,  has  been 
named  to  the  same  post  at  the  Alameda 
Newspaper  Gniup.  He  is  based  in 
Hayward,  Calif. 

DAVID  E  ANDERSON,  55,  Religion 
News  Service  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent,  has  been  appointed  editor  of  the 
news  service. 

KEN  PAULSON,  43,  vice  president/ 
news  at  Gannett  Suburban  Newspapers 
in  Westchester,  N.Y,  has  been  named 
executive  director  and  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  First  Amendment  Center  at 
Vanderbilt  University. 

MARIAN  SPITZBERG,  vice  piesi- 
dent/assistant  general  counsel  at  A.H. 
Belo  Corp.  in  Dallas,  has  been  promoted 
to  deputy  general  counsel. 

Spitzberg  will  retain  the  title  of  vice 
president. 

Cox  Newspapers  Inc.,  Atlanta, 
annoimced  management  changes  after 
the  recent  exchange  of  16  newspapers 


between  Cox, 
Thomson 
Newspapers  and 
Hollinger 
bitemational  Inc. 
SANDY 

SCHWARTZ,  pKfr 
ident  and  publish- 

WDLLIAM  S.  MORRIS  „  i  l 

er  of  the  five  daily 
Tribune  newspa¬ 
pers  in  suburban  Phoenix,  has  been 
named  executive  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  at  the  Austin  American- 
Statesman. 

RETTA  KELLEY,  advertising  director 
at  the  Tribune  newspapers,  becomes 
director  of  InfoVentures  in  Austin. 

PAUL  MOWRY,  operations  director  at 
the  Tribune  newspapers,  moves  to  Austin 
as  prepress  manager. 

BEUNDA  GAUDET,\\ce:  president 
and  general  manager  of  Cox  Arizona 
Publications  Inc.  and  the  Tribune  news¬ 
papers,  was  appointed  publisher  of  the 
Elizabeth  City,  N.C.,  Daily  Advance. 

EDDIE  BURNS,  chief  financial  officer 
of  the  Tribune  newspapers,  was  named 
business  manager  at  the  Greenville,  N.C., 
Daily  Reflector. 

KELSO  GHLENWATER,  president  and 
publisher  at  the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Acm* 
Tribune,  has  been  appointed  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  operations  for  Mc'Clatchy 
Newspapers.  He  will  move  to 
Sacramento  when  a  successor  is  named 
at  the  Neu>s  Tribune. 

RAY  STEELE,  director  of  community 
publications  at  McClatchy,  becomes 
director  of  operations. 

FRED  CRISP,  associate  publisher  at  the 
Raleigh,  N.C., Neus  &  Observer,  has  been 
named  publisher. 

He  succeeds  FRANK  DANIELS  JR., 

who  is  retiring. 

HOWARD  WEAVER,  a  writer  and  editor 
at  the  Anchorage  Daily  News,  has  been 
appointed  editorial  page  editor  at  the 
Sacramento  Bee. 

He  succeeds  PETER  SCHRAG,  who 
is  retiring. 

STEPHEN  G.  SMITH,  47,  former 
Washington  news  editor  for  Knight- 
Ridder  newspapers,  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  National  JourruU. 

He  succeeds  RICHARD  S.  FRANK, 
who  is  retiring. 
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Biggest  Stories 
Of  1996 


The  explosion  of  Pans-bound  TWA 

Flight  8(X)  off  the  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  coast¬ 
line  in  July  was  voted  the  biggest  news 
story  of  1996,  according  to  the  annual 
Associated  Press  poll  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  and  broadcast  news  directors. 

The  jet  exploded  minutes  after  taking  off  from 
John  E  Kennedy  airport,  killing  all  230  people  on 
board.  The  fact  that  the  plane  expkxled  over  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  delayed  for  weeks  the  recovery  of 
bodies  and  fuselage  of  the  plane  and  resulted  in 
heart-wrenching  photos  and  stories.  The  cause  of 
the  explosion  is  still  not 
known  and  stories  since  July 
have  run  the  gamut  of  specu¬ 
lation. 

The  top  news  story  of  1S)95 
was  another  tragedy,  the 
bombing  of  the  federal  build¬ 
ing  in  Oklahoma  City  in 
which  169  people  died  and 
more  than  500  were  injured. 

In  1996,  for  the  first  time  in 
years,  no  international  stories 
secured  a  spot  in  the  top  10. 

Placing  second  among  the 
1S>96  top  10  news  stories  was 
the  re-election  of  President 
Clinton  and  the  Republicans 
holding  on  to  majorities  in  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  Olympic  bombing  was  the  third  biggest  story 
of  19%  and  it  was  another  continuing  saga  that  has 
not  been  resolved.  The  FBI  initially  leaked  to  the 
press  information  that  Richard  Jewell,  working  as  a 
security  guard  in  Oly  mpic  Park,  was  the  suspect.  For 
nearly  three  months,  the  investigation  and  news  sto¬ 
ries  centered  around  Jewell  and  his  steadfast  denials 
that  he  did  not  commit  the  crime.The  FBI  eventually 
armounced  Jewell  was  no  longer  a  suspect. 

The  arrest  of  the  Unabomber,  hermit  ex-professor 
Theodore  Kaczynski,  was  voted  the  fourth  biggest 
story  of  the  year.  Kaczynski’s  arrest  ended  an  18-year 
search  for  the  bomber,  whose  lethal  packages  killed 
three  people  and  injured  or  maimed  23  others. 
Kaczynski  has  pleaded  not  guilty  and  a  series  of  tri¬ 
als  are  expected  to  begin  in  1997. 

The  crash  of  Valujet  Flight  592  in  the  Florida  Ever¬ 
glades,  which  killed  all  1 10  people  on  board,  was  the 
fifth  biggest  story  of  the  year. 

The  passage  of  a  new  welfare  law,  dismantling  the 


Information  for  this  article  was  taken  from  an 
Associated  Press  story  by  Helen  O’Neill. 


60-year  old  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Chil¬ 
dren,  was  the  sixth  biggest  story  of  the  year. 

The  centennial  Olympic  Games  and  the  various 
athletic  performances  was  the  seventh  biggest  story 
of  the  year.  The  eighth  biggest  story  was  the  partial 
shutdown  of  the  government  early  in  1S)96.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  federal  workers  began  the  year  with  partial 
paychecks  or  no  paychecks,  while  touri,sts  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  could  view  only  the  outside  of  dark¬ 
ened  monuments. 

The  Republicans  blamed  President  Clinton 
because  he  vetoed  several  spending  bills  that  would 
have  financed  federal  agencies  for  the  year.  The 
Democrats  blamed  the  Republicans  for  insisting  on 
unacceptable  spending  cuts.  The  shutdown  ended 
with  a  budget  compromise. 

The  ninth  hugest  story'  of  the  year  was  the  econom¬ 
ic  boom,  which  saw  the  st<x:k  market  soar,  the  deficit 
reduced,  and  unem¬ 
ployment  decline  to 
a  seven-year  low. 

The  tenth  biggest 
story  of  1996  was 
the  blizzard  which 
hit  the  northeast¬ 
ern  part  of  the  U.S. 
in  January  and 
dumped  more  than 
two  feet  of  snow 
in  many  states. 

The  second  10 
biggest  stories,  in 
order,  were;  the 
Army  sex  scandal; 

Freemen  standoff 
in  Montana;  air 
crash  in  the  Balkans 
kills  Commerce  Sec¬ 
retary  Ron  Brown; 

Whitewater  con¬ 
victions;  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bian  blast  kills  19 
Americans;  church 
fires  in  the  U.S.; 

Bosnian  crisis;  dis¬ 
covery  of  life  on 
Mars;  O.J.  Simpson 
testifies  in  his  civil 
trial;  and  Boris 
Yeltsin  is  re-elected 
as  Russian  presi¬ 
dent  and  survives 
heart  surgery. 


TWA  Flight  800 
explosion,  Clinton 
re-election, 
Olympic  bombing, 
arrest  of 
Unabomber  top 
the  list 
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ADVERTISING/PROMOTION 


COMPILED  BY  LAURA  REINA 


1997 Advertising 
Overview 


The  following  summaries  give  a 

comprehensive  picture  of  what  is 
expected  in  newspaper  advertising  in 
I997.The  three  participants  — 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  Papert  Cos.  and  Sawy  er  Feiy;uson  Walker 
—  base  their  predictions  on  their  client  lists,  and 
their  forecasts  reflect  the  circulations,  regions  and 
markets  of  their  clients. 

Advertising  categories  not  included  by  at  least 
two  rep  firms  were  omitted,  and  in  some  instances, 
all  three  rep  firms  did  not  submit  information  on  a 

_  particular  category.  Also,  in  some 

instances,  some  advertisers  were 
left  out  due  to  space  reasons. 


Newspaper 
repjirtns  give 
their  forecast 


OVERVIEW 

Papert:  Regardless  of  rate, 
local  influence  is  becoming 
more  critical  business.This 
includes  the  traditional  national  rate  business,  co¬ 
op,  dealer  association,  all  kinds  of  special  rates,  and 
retail. 

The  industiy’  can’t  allow  itself  to  be  deluded  by 
a  more  robust  economy,  and  more  favorable 
newsprint  rate.  Instead,  the  industry'  should  capital¬ 
ize  on  these  times  by  developing  better  responses 
to  the  needs  of  the  readers  and  advertisers. 

Annual  growth  in  1997  will  be  4%  to  6%.  It  will 
probably  start  off  slower  during  the  first  half,  and 
then  increase.  It  would  be  higher  since  both  classi¬ 
fied  and  national  categories  will  exceed  that,  but 
the  retail  challenges  will  pull  things  back. 

CWO&O:  1996  got  off  to  a  slow  start  for  most 
newspapers  due  to  factors  such  as  a  lousy  winter 
in  many  markets,  continued  consolidation  among 
major  retail  chains,  and  ROP  and  preprint  insert 
volume  shrinkage  caused  by  high  paper  costs. 

While  the  national  economic  outlook  for  1997 
remains  relatively  flat,  there  will  be  regional  varia¬ 
tions  of  improvement:  the  Northeast  will 
increase,  the  Midwest  will  decrease.  Mountain 
will  remain  flat,  the  South 

will  decrease,  the  Southwest  i  t'^ 

will  remain  flat,  and  the  Far  CCtH  Y  Cli 

West  will  increase. 

1997  will  not  see  a  drastic  tO  06  CielllCi 
hike  in  newsprint  prices,  VObUSt 

and  further  softening  is 

expected.  CITIC 

Continued  low  inflation-  faVOrublc  Yl 
ary  pressures,  a  flat  econom¬ 


ic  outlook,  and  softening  paper  costs  do  not  pro 
vide  a  platform  for  aggressive  pricing.  Many  ana¬ 
lysts  feel  the  market  won’t  tolerate  newspaper 
rate  increases  beyond  3%  to  5%. 

1997  ad  revenue  growth  performance  is 
expected  to  be  below  1996.  The  pace  for  national 
will  be  similar  to  1996,  classified  growth  will  be 
moderate,  and  overall  revenue  growth  will  vary 
depending  on  regional  economic  and  local  news¬ 
paper  market  conditions. 

SFW:  Newspaper  advertising  spending  is  pre¬ 
dicted  to  rise  4.4%  to  $39  billion  in  1S)97,  slightly 
off  from  1996’s  increase.  National  advertising  is 
expected  to  rise  2.7%,  classified  6.2%,  and  retail 
3.5%. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

Papert:  About  15.4  million  cars  were  sold  this 
past  year  thanks  to  low  interest  rates,  rising 
employment,  improved  consumer  confidence, 
and  brisk  increases  in  disposable  income. 

Leasing  has  become  big,  and  is  expected  to 
become  even  bigger.  A  quarter  of  the  cars  sold  in 
1995  were  leased,  and  by  the  end  of  the  decade, 
that  number  may  reach  50%. 

Overall,  dealer  association  is  a  big  area  for 
newspapers  to  gain  additional  revenue. 
Newspapers  are  effective  in  a  media  mix  along 
with  dealer  point  coverage.  Newspapers  must  be 
willing  to  extend  rates  equal  to  the  local  dealerfs) 
within  their  market. 

Key  variables  influencing  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  are  coverage,  penetration,  and  cost. 

Newspapers  will  still  be  best  positioned  to 
move  automobiles  through  dealer  showrooms, 
and  it’s  expected  to  grow  somewhat  in  1997. 
Increased  pressure  by  the  automotive  industry  to 
run  dealer  group  and  factory  business  at  the 
same  basis  as  their  dealers  will  continue,  and 
newspapers’  success  at  capturing  more  dollars 
depends  on  how  well  they  meet  these  demands. 

As  for  imports,  limited  ads  have  occurred  with 
Volvo,  Saab,  and  Mercedes 
UtlStry  Benz,  and  assume  this  level 

bW  itself  same  because  of 

the  robust  nature  of  the 

'Cl  oy  d  more  automotive  industry  and  the 
COtlOmy,  need  to  be  competitive. 

Honda  sees  newspaper 
more  advertising  as  flat,  with  a 

nvsprint  rate  possible  future  decrease.  As 
for  the  Honda  Dealers 


The  industry 
can't  allow  itself 
to  be  deluded  by  a  more 
robust  economy, 
and  more 

favorable  newsprint  rate 
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Association,  though  newspaper  advertising 
increased  in  1996, 1997  is  not  efficient  enough 
compared  with  TV.  Key  variables  that  influence 
newspaper  selection  are  dealer  promotions  and 
35%  penetration. 

Hyundai’s  use  of  newspapers  overall  has  been 
decreasing,  and  that’s  predicted  to  remain  the 
same  over  the  next  five  years.  But  Mazda  sees 
newspaper  advertising  increasing  in  1997,  with 
classified  sales  and  newspaper  penetration  chiefly 
influencing  choices.  Mitsubishi  has  seen  a 
decrease  in  national  newspaper  advertising,  and 
Southern  California  Toyota  dealers  see  newspaper 
advertising  decreasing  due  to  lack  of  results. 

On  the  domestic  front.  West  Coast  growth  is 
expected  for  Buick’s  newspaper  advertising.  And 
Chevrolet  sees  newspaper  use  increasing  slightly. 
The  Chrysler/Plymouth  dealer  group  has  been 
successful  with  newspapers,  and  is  starting  to  see 
newspapers  as  a  part  of  its  yearly  plan  rather 
than  as  fill-in  —  more  in  1997. 

Ford  sees  newspapers  as  an  important  medium 
because  of  quick  turnarounds;  linage  was  up  in 
1996.  Dodge  Dealers  Association  sees  newspaper 
advertising  increasing.  GM  divisions  have  restruc¬ 
tured  so  that  each  brand  manager  is  responsible 
for  car  lines  and  maintaining  their  brands’  market 
share. 

Field  input  influences  Lincoln-Mercury’s  adver¬ 
tising  plans,  with  a  100%  regional  advertising  bud¬ 
get.  Newspaper  advertising  is  rated  as  being 
important  with  Wednesdays,  and  the  last  two 
weeks  of  the  month  being 
important. 

CWO&O:  Typically,  major 
automotive  manufacturers, 
from  a  national  perspective, 
don’t  set  budgets  for  newspa¬ 
pers.  Opportunity  for  news¬ 
papers  lies  in  dealer  associa¬ 
tion  dollars.  Regionalization 
makes  sense  for  auto  manu¬ 
facturers  because  what  sells 
well  in  one  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  may  not  in  another. 

As  for  actual  allocations  for 
specific  areas  of  the  country, 

GM  set  up  a  special 
California  marketing  initiative 
to  try  and  increase  its  share 
of  field,  and  this  pnigram  will 
expand  into  the  Northwest 
in  1997. 

Two  opportunities  that 
existed  in  1996  —  growth  of 
truck  sales  and  the  trend 
toward  leasing  —  will  contin¬ 
ue  in  1997.  Leasing  is  news- 
paper-friendly  because  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  that 
need  to  be  stated. 

As  for  imports,  Acura  will 


continue  to  buy  only  the  top  16  maritets;  its 
agency,  Fathom/Ketchum,  is  under  review  at  the 
time  of  its  report,  so  future  schedules  are  unknown 
at  this  time.  Mitsubishi’s  newspaper  spending  will 
increase  because  of  new  model  launches,  and 
Lexus’  launch  of  the  redesigned  ’97  ES  300  will 
increase  spending. 

.Mazda’s  spending  is  expiected  to  decrease 
because  there  will  be  no  redesigns  or  new  models, 
and  they’ve  cut  back  on  the  top  25  markets. 
Toyota’s  spending  will  increase  due  to  the  new 
lower-priced  Camry,  and  Nissan’s  spending  will 
increase  because  of  the  launch  of  a  redesigned 
truck.  Maxima,  and  240  SX  facelift.  Isuzu’s  spending 
will  remain  flat. 

Volvo’s  newspaper  ad  spending  is  expected  to 
increase  due  to  five  new  launches.  Saab  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  remain  the  same  as  1996.  Audi’s  ad  spending 
is  expected  to  increase,  Mercedes  is  expected  to 
remain  the  same  or  slightly  lighter,  and  Volkswagen 
is  expected  to  remain  flat. 

On  the  domestic  front,  Chrysler  will  have  a 
major  corporate  ad  campaign  in  the  next  mtxlel 
year,  increasing  its  newspaper  ad  dollars.  Ford  is 
considering  some  newspaper  releases  in  the  next 
model  year,  which  is  gotxl  news  considering  Ford 
usually  doesn’t  have  a  national  newspaper  budget. 

Lincoln-Mercury’s  newspaper  ad  spending  is 
expected  to  remain  the  same;  the  factory  has 
kicked  in  some  incremental  ad  dollars  in  a  few 
select  markets  to  increase  sales,  and  hopefully  this 
will  expand  in  1997.  Buick’s  spending  is  expected 
to  remain  flat,  as  is  Cadillac’s, 
with  no  plans  to  use  local 
newspapers  for  the  Catena 
intnxluction. 

Chevrolet  was  an  excellent 
newspaper  supporter  on  the 
factory  level  in  19S>6,and 
more  national  pnigrams  are 
expected  in  1997,  though 
activity  probably  won’t  be 
the  same  as  it  was  in  1996. 

Pontiac  is  introducing  a 
new  model  and  redesign  in 
1997,  and  though  they  don’t 
typically  run  national  news¬ 
paper  releases,  they  do  rely 
on  their  dealer  as.s(Kiations 
to  buy  newspapers  locally. 
Also,  in  1996,  Oldsmobile  ran 
a  couple  of  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns  due  to  poor  sales.  If 
sales  remain  poor, 
Oldsmobile  will  use  newspa¬ 
pers  even  more. 

SFW;  For  domestic  autos, 
sales  have  been  strong  for 
the  past  three  years,  and  the 
forecast  for  1997,  though 
down  somewhat,  is  still  posi¬ 
tive.  Leasing  will  continue  to 
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B«und  on  pcrformimc* 
among  corpomtlona  wUlng 
more  ttian  SOO.OOO  whlclce  annually 
tncludUng  General  Motors  Corporation. 
American  Honda  Motor  Company  Inc.. 
Chrysler  Corporation.  Ford  Aiotor  Company 
Niaun  Motor  Corporation  USA.  and  Ibyota 
Motor  Sales  USA  Inc.  in  J.O.  Power 
and  Aasociates  New  Vehicle  Sales 
Satisfaction  Study"  measuring 
owner  satisfaction  with  the  sales 
experience,  delivery  and  initial 
condition  after  the  first  90  days 
of  ownership  Censrral  Motors  has  earned  a 
J.D.  Power  and  Associates  Chairman's  Award 
lor  consecutive  top-ranked  performance 
in  this  study. 


For  General  Motors,  the  1997  advertising 
budget  will  be  similar  to  that  of  1996, 
according  to  newspaper  rep  firms. 
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be  a  major  factor, 
with  transactions 
hovering  around 
30%,  and  the  con¬ 
cept  of  used  car 
leasing  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  grow  and 
become  more 
popular. 

Used  car  super¬ 
stores  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  grow,  and  in 
response,  pro¬ 
grams  are  being 
put  in  place  to 
help  the  tradition¬ 
al  dealer  cope 
with  the  presence 
of  these  super¬ 
stores,  and  also 
build  their  overall 
profitability. 

The  emphasis 
on  brand  manage¬ 
ment,  especially  at 
General  Motors, 
will  continue  to 
be  strong,  and  is 
predicted  to  be 
entirely  up  and 
running  by  the 
year  2000.This 
means  there  will  be  fewer  brands,  but  the  focus 
will  be  more  intense. 

For  GM,  the  1997  advertising  budget  will  be  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  1996.  Newspaper  is  still  an 
unplanned  for  and  unbudgeted  medium  for  the 
domestic  automotive  manufacturers.  Newspapers 
are  used  to  help  solve  temporary  marketing  prob¬ 
lems  or  to  quickly  disperse  a  message.  But  the 
emphasis  on  brand  management  may  create  some 
additional  oppK)rtunities  for  newspapers. 

As  for  GM’s  factory  buys,  newspaper  ROP  will 
increase  by  2%,  and  dealer  association  advertising 
could  increase  by  2%  in  1S>97,  as  well. 

Buick  will  have  three  new  product  branches  in 
1997  —  the  Park  Avenue,  Century,  and  Regal. Tire 
Century,  in  particular,  will  be  completely 
redesigned  for  1997.These  launches  could  mean 
additional  newspaper  advertising  opportunities. 

In  1997,  Cadillac  will  introduce  the  Catera.  And 
the  Dealer  Bonus  Co-Op  ad  program  is  no  longer, 
despite  its  success.  Now  Cadillac  will  take  the 
moneys  invested  in  the  Bonus  Program  and  direct 
to  advertising  in  support  of  Cadillac  dealers. 

Chevrolet  for  1997  will  continue  to  try  to  offer 
exceptional  value;  and  newspaper  advertising  for 
1997  should  mirror  that  of  1S>%,  though  this  year 
Chevrolet  is  moving  away  from  ROP  support  for 
auto  show  sections. 

Chrysler-Plymouth  and  Dodge  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  to  utilize  the  Newspaper  National  Network 


for  newspaper  buys.The  entire  Chrysler  Corp.  has 
a  lot  of  momentum  going,  with  an  edge  over  Ford 
and  GM. 

Ford’s  national  budget  will  remain  in  magazines, 
and  newspapers  are  not  included  in  the  company’s 
1S>97  plans.  USA  Today  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
may  once  again  receive  some  national  dollars,  as 
they  are  considered  national  buys. 

Pontiac’s  big  news  is  the  redesign  of  the  Grand 
Prix  and  Trans  Sport  this  year.  Area  managers  are 
now  EI.M.  (Field  Interface  Managers),  and  they  no 
longer  have  incremental  budgets.  Currently  zone 
offices  are  being  combined  —  Pontiac-GMC  —  and 
some  are  closing. 

Saturn  only  supports  newspapers  in  its  largest 
maikets,  with  TV  as  its  primary  medium  both 
regionally  and  nationally.  Once  the  goal  of  coverage 
is  met,  and  money  is  left  over,  newspapers  are  con¬ 
sidered.  Newspapers  selected  are  those  with  strong 
Saturn  retailers. 

Volkswagen  of  America’s  advertising  is  planned 
on  a  regional  basis  and  by  quarter.  The  use  of 
newspaper  has  increased  somewhat,  with  deci¬ 
sions  made  by  the  dealers.  Money  spent  is  primari¬ 
ly  on  TV,  but  in  stime  markets,  newspapers  play  a 
larger  role.  Yet,  it  is  predicted  that  newspaper  use 
will  be  flat  up  to  2%. 

On  die  import  front.Acura’s  sales  were  up  in  1996, 
and  continuing  sales  will  determine  newspaper 
advertising  expenditures.  At  the  time  of  the  fore¬ 
cast,  its  agency,  Fathom/Ketchum,  was  in  review.  All 
associations  are  independent  through  area  dealers, 
and  the  factory'  supports  its  top  16  markets  only'. 

Audi  has  never  been  a  large  volume  newspaper 
advertiser,  and  this  shouldn’t  shift  in  1997.  But 
BMW  looks  fevorable,  with  an  advertising  funding 
increase  of  5%. 

Honda  continues  to  rely  on  the  three-tier 
method  —  first-tier  factory  funds  going  to  brand 
awareness,  second-tier  asstxriation  funds  going 
toward  spot  T\(  and  third-tier  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  coming  from  the  local  dealers  advertising  their 
retail  messages. 

In  1S)96,  Mazda  was  a  strong  newspaper  advertis¬ 
er  in  top  40  markets.  The  outlook  for  1997  is  elimi¬ 
nating  three  to  five  markets,  but  continuing  news¬ 
paper  campaigns  based  on  CPMs. 

The  outkxik  is  good  that  Mercedes  will  have  an 
increased  advertising  budget  in  1S)97,  and  media 
buys  will  continue  to  be  TV,  radio,  newspapers, 
then  magazines. 

Saab  advertising  should  be  up  slightly,  but  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  spotty,  and  expect  no  increased  adver¬ 
tising  in  1997  from  Subaru. 

Toyota’s  factory  utilizes  newspapers  for  new 
dealer  openings,  parts  and  service,  and  auto  show 
promotions  only.  Each  region  has  its  own  associa¬ 
tion/agency  for  local  campaigns. 

Volvo’s  sales  continue  to  grow,  and  increased 
and  expanded  advertising  is  forecast  due  to  each 
mcxlel  having  its  own  media  campaign  that  focuses 
on  specific  demographics. 


MAZDAMILLENIAS. 
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In  1996,  Mazda  was  a  strong  newspaper 
advertiser  in  top  40  markets.  The  outlook 
for  1997  is  eliminating  three  to  five  mar¬ 
kets,  but  continuing  newspaper  campaigns 
based  on  CPMs,  according  to  one  rep  firm. 
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COMPUTERS 

CWO&O:  For  hardware,  much  of  the  increased 
spending  in  newspaper  will  be  reflected  in  retail. 
The  focus  is  on  national  rather  than  local  promo¬ 
tions,  with  an  increased  use  of  national  newspa¬ 
pers  as  well  as  computer  magazines.  Ironically, 
much  of  the  online  battle  is  focusing  on  local  mar¬ 
kets,  but  overall  advertising  (other  than  retail)  isn’t 
following.  There  should  be  continued  opportuni¬ 
ties,  especially  for  co-op. 

Newspaper  spending  outlook  —  Microsoft  will 
remain  flat;  Hewlett  Packard  will  remain  flat; 
Lexmark  will  remain  flat;  Nextel  will  increase;  IBM 
will  increase;  Epson  Computers  will  increase; 

Xerox  Office  Equipment  will  decrease. 

SFW:  Newspaper  advertising  for  hardware 
should  increase,  especially  for  Kis,  though  most  of 
it  will  go  into  the  top  10  or  20  markets.  Much  of  it 
will  be  at  co-op  or  retail  placement. 

Despite  the  high  attention,  advertising  is  going 
slowl)'  on  the  Internet.  Yet,  look  for  ads  on  the 
Internet  to  grow. 

IBM  has  recently  taken  a  turn  for  the  better,  and 
overall  this  account  is  expected  to  increase  its 
newspaper  spending  by  10%. 

In  the  past,  Lotus  ran  newspaper  ads  to  support 
seminars  and  product  instructions.  And  in  19%, 
Lotus  ran  ads  in  their  top  10  markets  in  support  of 
its  Lotus  Suites  software.  But  there  is  no  indication 
this  business  will  repeat. 

As  for  Microsoft,  Internet  Explorer,  Windows,  and 
Office  have  no  plans  developed  for  newspapers; 
but,  if  history  repeats  itself,  Micmsoft  will  use 
newspapers,  at  least  in  a  small  way,  to  help  launch 
and  for  holiday  announcements. 

Hopefully,  the  forecast  for  Apple’s  1997  newspa¬ 
per  use  will  remain  the  same  as  it  was  in  19%, 
when  the  company  was  trying  to  counter  bad  pub¬ 
licity.  Dell  doesn’t  typically  use  metra  newspapers, 
and  there  are  no  plans  for  Compaq  to  use  newspa¬ 
pers  regularh’. 

Intel  runs  occasional  newspaper  campaigns  to 
drive  traffic  in  local  stores  or  to  promote  product 
promotions.  Often,  only  the  major  metros  receive 
these  campaigns  in  the  largest  cities.  Newspaper  is 
reactionary,  and  rarely  planned. 

FINANCIAL 

Papert;  Change  is  in  store  for  the  financial  and 
banking  world  in  1997  and  beyond.  Consolidation 
in  the  banking  industry  continues,  and  “smart 
alliances”  with  other  organizations  will  continue, 
and  will  likely  be  deeper  and  more  focused  on 
long-term  core  business  growth  goals. 

As  the  traditional  branch  structure  erodes, 
expect  to  possibly  see  some  of  these  branches 
become  locations  for  other  retail  businesses,  with 
the  original  bank  only  in  a  portion  of  the  space. 

Branches  and  person-to-person  service  will  still 
be  important  to  banks,  especially  in  dealing  with 
older  customers  who  are  uncomfortable  with 
ATMs  and  electronic  banking.  Banks  are  challenged 


with  the  younger  generation  that  only  relate  to 
electronic  banking  —  how  do  banks  communicate 
with  these  customers? 

California’s  Bank  of  America  will  continue  to 
expand  in  1997,  though  sources  at  the  bank  say  ad 
spending  will  remain  flat  in  ’97  in  all  regions. 

Media  mix  in  California  will  likely  remain  focused 
away  from  newspaper  and  more  into  radio,  out- 
d(X)r,  and  some  spot  and  cable  TV  In  the  Southwest 
region,  newspapers  will  continue  to  play  a  more 
pivotal  role  in  the  media  mix. 

The  Union  Bank  of  California  will  continue  a 
c-ampaign  that  focuses  on  local  communities,  and 
in  which  newspapers  are  used. 

Some  major  banking  changes  and  trends  that 
will  be  taking  place  over  the  past  few  years  are 
information  technology,  consumer  behavior,  com- 
f)etition,  and  shifting  wealth. 

As  information  technology  becomes  less  expen¬ 
sive,  banks  can  afford  data  warehousing  and  min¬ 
ing,  leading  to  knowing  more  about  individual  cus- 
tomers.This  information  can  be  sold  as  an  addition¬ 
al  revenue  source. 

Also,  as  banks  are  challenged  to  increase  their 
bottom  line,  the  source  of  new  customers  will  be 
other  banks’  customers. 

Right  now,  though  banking  via  home  computer 
seems  hot,  only  about  1%  of  the  population  is 
doing  it;  but  telephone  banking  is  soaring.  Banks 
need  to  determine  the  future  of  electronic  banking 
and  which  direction  to  take. Ad  spending  among 
larger  banks  pushing  new  products  and  electronic 
banking  will  mean  an  increase  in  ad  sending  of 
about  3%  to  4%.  _ 

Consumer  bor¬ 
rowing,  on  the 

rise  for  the  past  _ _ _ 

three  years,  has 
continued  to  grow 
as  credit  card  use 
has  surpassed  auto 
borrowing.  Even 
with  rising  charge- 
offs,  credit  cards 
are  profitable. 

Credit  lines  to  cus¬ 
tomers  have  more 
than  doubled 
since  1992,  and 
credit  debt  has 
risen  dramatically 
over  the  last  year. 

American 
Express  is  giving 
its  image  an  over¬ 
all,  and  is  breaking 
a  new  corporate 
ad  campaign  as  a 
result.  Co-branding 
has  been  success¬ 
ful  for  MasterCard 
and  it  has  picked 


people  who  choose 
an  office  suite 

choose 

Microsoft  Office. 

(poftularMeompattblomgood) 


Microsoft  has  not  yet  developed  its  1997 
plans  for  newspapers,  but  if  history  repeats 
itself,  Microsoft  will  make  considerable  use 
of  newspapers,  according  to  one  rep  firm. 
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dumped  newspapers.  That  didn’t  work  well,  and 
the  buy  will  go  to  newspapers  in  1997. 

Charles  Schwab  uses  newspaper  only  for  retail 
pntmotions,  and  the  company  only  buys  nationally. 
They  are  cost-per-response-driven  and  newspapers 
are  not  a  part  of  their  plans.  Overall  projection  is 
flat. 

California’s  Union  bank  should  benefit  newspa¬ 
pers  as  it  pushes  products.  The  projection  is  up  5% 
to  7%. 

Wells  Fargo’s  newspaper  advertising  will 
increase  next  year  due  to  the  takeover  of  First 
Interstate  Bank.  Advertising  will  be  expanded  into 
several  additional  markets  in  the  Western  states. 
I’hey  will  use  newspaper  for  product  advertising, 
and  broadcast  will  be  used  for  image. 


up  market  share  by  issuing  cards  in  a-sstK'iation 
with  big  companies;  it  tcxik  Visa  a  while  to  enter 
this  market. With  these  cobranding  oppoitunities, 
and  American  Expreses  expansion  plans,  credit 
card  advertising  should  increase  2%  to  3%  in  1997. 

SFW:  In  1996,  American  Express  spent  about 
$1(K)  million  in  advertising;  this  figure  will  proba¬ 
bly  .stay  the  same  in  1997,  but  less  money  will  go 
into  kK'al  newspapers.  Some  dollars  may  be 
reserved  for  newspapers  on  a  “response”  basis,  but 
the  forecast  is  a  2%  decline  in  newspapers  overall. 

In  C'.alifomia,  1996  was  frustrating  for  newspa¬ 
pers,  where  the  majority  of  consumer  bu.siness  is 
placed.  Almost  every  daily  received  a  substantial 
contract  from  the  Bank  of  America,  making  the 
year  appear  pn)mising.  Yet,  no  ads  were  placed 
until  October,  and  only  in  selected  markets.Therc 
are  rumors  that  changes  at  the  bank  have  taken 
place  at  the  corporate  level,  which  may  benefit 
newspapers.  Yet  Ketchum  .said  newspapers  will  not 
be  included  in  the  formal  plan  for  1997,  and 
instead  will  be  bought  on  a  month-to-month  basis. 
However,  any  activity  will  be  an  increase  over 
1996. 

Citibank  had  a  better  19%  than  1995.  Foot, 

Cone  &  Belding  predict  an  upbeat  forecast,  up  2% 
to  5%. 

Most  of  Fidelity  Investments’  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  in  .support  of  its  81  branches,  and  there  is 
a  possibility  of  increased  print  to  offset  recent  bad 
press.  Fidelity  has  no  plans  to  open  additional  retail 
branches,  so  print  will  probably  be  limited  to  the 

markets  that  have 
™  ^  already  been  run¬ 

ning  it.The  fore¬ 
cast  is  flat  to  up 


GAS  &  OIL 

Papert:  The  media  budget  uses  TV,  radio,  and 
print.  Gas  and  oil  advertising  uses  print  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  co-sponsor  advertising.  Yet  using  this 
advertising  whenever  po.s.sible,  print  ends  up  with 
only  20%  of  the  annual  ad  budget. 

Mobil  Corp.  expects  to  grow  oil  and  natural  gas 
production  by  an  average  of  3  5%  per  year  thnnigh 
the  early  years  of  the  next  century,  while  replacing 
its  reserve  gas  by  more  than  1(X)%  annually.  Yet,  this 
increa.sed  production  dtK'sn’t  necessarily  mean 
more  advertising.  Instead,  it  could  present  some 
opportunities  in  sponsoring  events. 

Crude  prices  are  difficult  to  speculate.  But  it’s 
gasoline  prices  that  drive  promotions  and  co¬ 
opportunity.  In  markets  with  competition,  in  gas 
prices  and  services,  there  will  be  advertising  sup¬ 
port.  Not  at  full  national  rate,  but  at  an  easily  nego 
tiated  rate. 

SFW:  1996  was  a  good  year  for  the  gas  and  oil 
industry;  but  that  has  not  resulted  in  newspaper 
spending  being  up,  and  1997  shouldn’t  be  vastly 
different. 

Big  oil  companies  u.se  primarily  spot  television 
to  build  their  brands,  newspapers  are  generally 
used  for  announcements  and  promotions.  Yet,  there 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  significant  factor  that 
would  spur  a  string  of  announcement  ads. 

The  forecast  for  this  category'  is  that  it  will  be 
down  3%  based  on  several  factors  including  that 
this  industry  is  not  as  dependent  on  promotions  as 
it  has  been,  and  it’s  kxjking  at  alternatives  to 
national  rate  advertising  when  they  do  use  news¬ 
papers.  Fhose  options  include  preprint  more  preva¬ 
lently  than  ROP 

For  Amoco,  ROP  is  expected  to  be  included  with 
as  much  as  10%  of  its  budget  earmarited  for  news¬ 
paper.  Chevron  uses  newspaper  on  a  sporadic 
ba.sis.There’s  a  po.s.sibility  Exxon  will  use  newspa¬ 
pers  for  a  promotion  to  insert  a  key  chain,  in  early 
1997. 

Mobil  hasn’t  used  newspaper,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Times,  for  a  few  years,  and 
don’t  kK)k  for  any  change.  Philips  only  uses  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York  and  Washington  D.C.,and 


Trade  up 


As  for  Franklin 
Funds,  a  division 
of  Franklin/ 
Templeton  has  cut 
its  ad  budget  back 
in  the  past  two 
years,  and  in  1996, 
it  pared  back  the 
core  list  of  papers 
it  uses  weekly  to 
just  three. 

Franklin’s  Tax 
Free  Muni  cam¬ 
paign  has  been 
the  best  chance 
for  newspapers  to 
receive  business.  It 
runs  from  January 
through  March, 
two  flights,  two  to 
three  ads  each,  in 
about  20  papers. 
In  ’96  the  compa¬ 
ny  tried  radio  for 
the  first  time  and 


to  the  most  complete 
internet  trading 
network. 


And  get  your 

first 
trade  free 


Fmancia} 

Direct 


To9et  yourjflrst  trade  free,  open  your  account  by  January  31 


In  1996,  American  Express  spent  about  $100 
million  in  advertising  and  this  figure  will 
probably  stay  the  same  in  1997,  according 
to  one  rep  firm. 
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ADVERTISING/PROMOTION 


there  are  no  consumer  promotions  planned  for 
1997.  Shell  is  a  spot  user  of  newspaper,  and 
Texaco’s  retail  operation  uses  newspaper  for  grand 
openings  and  specials,  though  recent  negative  pub¬ 
licity  regarding  racism  may  result  in  some  image- 
poli.shing  in  newspapers. 

FSIs 

Papert:  Direct  response  individually  placed 
inserts  continue  to  lessen  in  significance.  Some 
accounts  that  once  placed  directly  with  newspa¬ 
pers  now  have  become  Valassis  or  News  America 
clients,  and  are  able  to  obtain  much  lower  cost  per 
thousand  rates. 

Coupon  distribution  is  slipping  (-1%)  and 
redemption  is  falling  (-4%),  yet  FSIs  are  still  the 
medium  of  choice  for  di.stributing  coupons 
(89.4%). 

Competition  between  News  America  FSI  and 
Valassis  will  remain  fierce  in  ’97,  as  we  see  further 
con.soIidation  of  date  schedules  and  overall  reduc¬ 
tion  in  FSI  page  volume. 

The  upstate  New  York  PnKter  &  Ciamble  “No 
Coupon”  test  has  negatively  impacted  FSI  page 
counts  in  the  three  markets  vs.  last  year’s  numbers. 

Electmnic  couponing  is  continuing  to  grow  in 
popularity,  as  the  trend  moves  away  fnim  printed 
coupons  and  everyday  low  pricing  (EDLP). 

News  America  FSI  has  reduced  the  number  of 
insert  dates  in  ’S)6/’97.  Page  counts  will  probably’ 
remain  flat  with  date  consolidation. 

Solo  insert  gniwth  continues  to  be  a  priority  for 
News  America,  with  a  stmng  emphasis  on  expand¬ 
ing  the  franchised  ftxKl  category,  so  well  developed 
by  Valassis. 

Valassis  is  planning  a  total  of  46  co-op  dates  for 
’96/  97.  Solo  growth  is  expected  to  continue,  in 
both  printing  and  media  placement.  Valassis  hxs 
been  successful  in  pulling  sampling  busine.ss  fn)m 
direct  mail  and  other  venues. 

CWO&O:  1S>97  vs.  1996  should  remain  flat  or 
see  a  slight  increase  in  page  counts.  News  America 
FSI  has  planned  48  inserts  in  1997,  which  is  exactly 
what  they  did  in  1996.  The  same  goes  for  Valassis, 
which  ran  46  co-op  lxx>ks  in  1996,  and  will  stay 
the  same  in  1997.  Valassis  expects  to  either  main¬ 
tain  a  26.5  page  level,  or  have  a  slight  decrease  of 
one  page.  News  America  expects  to  maintain  a  32 
page  level  or  increase  that  by  one  or  two  pages. 

The  “No  Coupon”  test  being  conducted  by 
Procter  &  Gamble,  as  well  as  the  reduction  on 
prices  for  cereals,  is  putting  a  lot  of  pressures  on 
packaged  goods  advertisers.They  do  expect 
increa.sed  pages  from  direct  response  advertisers, 
as  well  as  the  fast-ftxxl  chains. 

Valassis  projects  an  increase  in  their  VIP  wraps, 
one-step  pn)grams,  and  their  individual  solos,  as 
does  News  America  FSI,  which  is  putting  consider¬ 
able  talent  and  investment  into  this  area.  Valassis 
placed  $18  million  of  sampling  business  this  year 
and  pit)jects  an  increase  of  40%  in  1997. 

Even  with  pressures  on  inserts,  they  are  still  the 


Sprint  had  a  good  year  in  1996,  reporting  a 
30%  profit  rise,  and  is  expected  to  increase 
its  newspaper  advertising  in  1997. 


best  bang  for  the 
buck,  and  will 
reflect  a  major 
portion  of  the 
national  newspa¬ 
per  advertising 
dollars. 

SFWiThe 
three-way  compet¬ 
itive  battle  is 
behind  the  indus¬ 
try  now,  but  they 
still  faced  last 
year’s  huge 
increases  in 
newsprint,  as  did 
newspapers.  At 
the  same  time, 
packaged  gtxxls 
advertisers  are 
closely  examining 
current  coupon 
expenditures  for 
efficiency 

During  the  early 
part  of  1996, 

Procter  &  Gamble 
launched  an 
experiment,  in 
cooperation  with 

a  retailer,  to  cease  couponing  for  18  months  in 
three  markets.  There  is  no  sign  this  experiment  will 
spread  further. 

Overall,  the  coupon  insert  industry'  is  basically 
healthy,  and  newspapers  receive  a  bulk  of  their 
business.  Page  counts  have  declined  somewhat,  but 
should  he  about  the  same  or  slightly  less  in  1997. 

Also,  in  1997,  kxik  forward  to  more  pitxlucts 
generating  more  revenue. 

News  America’s  page  counts  have  increased,  but 
the  number  of  dnips  is  declining,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so.  In  1997,  News  America  will  be  Uxiking  at 
cash  discounts  based  on  payment  within  10  days 
—  some  newspapers  will  give  1%  back,  some  2%. 

For  Sunflower,  ROP  is  becoming  less  of  a  factor, 
as  more  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  .sampling. 

In  1997,  Valassis  will  take  an  appniach  similar  to 
that  of  1996.  They  will  be  evaluating  newspaper 
rates  on  the  basis  of  the  Valassis  national  average, 
which  takes  into  accoimt  newspaper  circulation 
size  and  average  page  count.  As  newspapers  have 
dropped  their  CPMs,  other  newspapers,  as  a  result, 
have  risen  above  the  national  average.  In  turn, 
these  papers  are  being  xsked  to  reduce  their  rates. 

Another  key  issue  is  surcharges,  and  Valassis 
would  like  to  either  see  a  reduction,  or  an  elimina¬ 
tion  of  them  altogether. 

For  1997,  there  will  he  a  total  of  46  coxip 
Ixxjks,  and  the  page  count  will  be  appniximately 
the  same  as  in  1S)96.  Valassis  will  continue  to  broaden 
its  pitxluct  line  in  terms  of  availabilities  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  likes  to  offer  one  CPM  for  all  newspapers. 
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i  ::::: 


HEALTH  INSURANCE 

Papert:  Over  the  past  several  years,  insurance 
companies  have  been  watching  for  potential 
National  Health  Care  reform.  1997  legislation  will 
be  limited,  and  expect  no  change.  It  will  not  be  an 
issue  until  1S>98,  but  now  is  the  time  for  newspa¬ 
pers  to  leverage  themselves  for  what  this  category 
should  yield. 

Newspapers  must  make  sure  they’re  developing 
relationships  with  all  health  care  providers,  educat¬ 
ing  them  on  the  power  of  print,  how  tai^eting  is 
possible,  and  on  the  strength  of  frequency. 

Companies  like  Physicians  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
anticipate  the  same  levels  as  in  1996.  Expect  an 
increase  in  new  pnxiuct  development  for  supple¬ 
mental  (niche>type  coverage.  Product  develop¬ 
ment  within  insur- 

_ - - “  t  ance  companies 

p  will  continue  to 
produce  and  try 
different  products. 
CWO&O:  Since 

1994,  mergers 
involving  health 
maintenance  orga¬ 
nizations  have 
occurred  on  aver¬ 
age  every  six 
months.  And 
industry  observers 
expect  more 
mergers  to  occur, 
due  to  market 
pressures. 

Companies 
have  found  that 
the  growth  rate  is 
better  in  California 
than  in  newer 
markets.  In 
California,  nine 
out  of  10  employ¬ 
ers  offer  managed 
care  to  their 
employees.  In 

1995,  there  were 
31  HMO’s  operat¬ 
ing  in  California, 

now  there  are  37. 

Within  a  few  years,  most  of  California’s  major 
metropolitan  areas  will  be  dominated  by  two  or 
three  major  plans.  That  model  will  eventually 
spread  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  but  will  occur  in 
California  first. 

SFW:  The  insurance  industry  continues  to  diver¬ 
sify  to  cover  poor  performance  in  specific  cate¬ 
gories.  One  of  the  key  areas  of  diversification  has 
been  financial  services. 

Mergers  continue  with  HMOs.  There’s  an 
increased  trend  in  many  of  the  ph-ysicians  net¬ 
works  of  setting  up  HMOs  in  their  own  states  and 
regional  areas.  Many  of  these  have  been  successful. 


ABET  Wiretess  Services 


AT&Ts  business  and  dominance  of  long 
distance  service  is  being  chipped  away  by 
its  competitors,  MCI  and  Sprint.  As  a  result, 
AT&T  is  providing  more  services  and  also 
promoting  them  more  via  newspaper  ads. 
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and  should  offer  increased  advertising  over  the 
next  couple  of  years.  Advertising  should  take  the 
form  of  membership  drives  and  new  product  con¬ 
cepts.  Medicare  and  Medicaid  reform  will  result  in  a 
number  of  new  product  concepts  aimed  at  specific 
segments  of  the  population. 

The  overall  climate  for  increased  newspaper 
advertising  is  hopeful  in  the  near  term  and  over 
the  course  of  the  next  couple  of  years. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Papert:  The  telecommunications  industry' 
keeps  reinventing  itself,  as  industry  leaders  are  in 
a  constant  state  of  change.Telecommunications 
companies  are  expanding  their  businesses,  as  well 
as  merging  and  buying  each  other  out. As  a  result, 
the  overall  picture  is  confusing  and  difficult  to  pre¬ 
dict. 

AT&T’s  business  and  dominance  of  long  distance 
service  is  being  chipped  away  by  its  competitors, 
MCI  and  Sprint.  As  a  result,  AT&T  is  providing 
more  services. 

MCI  had  a  good  year,  with  net  sales  increasing 
15%.  Yet  they  admit  subscriber  growth  has  slowed. 

Sprint  also  had  a  good  year,  reporting  a  30% 
profit  rise,  which  analysts  believe  will  about  double 
AT&T  growth,  and  above  MCI. 

Intel  Corp.  will  unveil  a  free  software  program 
which  enables  users  to  make  long  distance  calls 
over  the  Internet.  If  this  catches  on,  it  could  even¬ 
tually  affect  the  profit  of  phone  companies. 

The  regional  Bells  are  becoming  Internet  service 
providers,  too,  and  plan  to  offer  higher  quality  ser¬ 
vices  based  on  upgrade  networks. 

Sprint  will  spin  off  its  cellular  phone  division 
and  aggressively  expand  its  “360  Communications 
Company.”  Maiket  area  faces  intense  competition 
from  AT&T  and  other  wireless  players.They  will 
increase  advertising  43%  to  $50  million,  and  a  10% 
increase  in  retail  store  numbers. 

More  ad  dollars  will  be  spent  promoting 
Internet  access  in  the  coming  months.The  compe¬ 
tition  will  be  fierce,  especially  when  state  regulato¬ 
ry  divisions  start  approving  laws  to  allow  long  dis¬ 
tance  carriers  to  sell  local  service  and  to  local  com¬ 
panies  to  sell  long  distance.  Plus,  packaging  of  ser¬ 
vices  will  pnrbably  become  a  trend,  requiring  more 
promotional  dollars  to  be  spent 

This  category'  will  increase  its  ad  spending  in 
newspapers  from  5%  to  7%  in  1997. 

CWO&0:This  category  will  be  hot  in  1997.The 
passage  of  the  Telecommunications  Bill,  which 
allows  local  phone  companies  to  enter  the  long 
distance  market,  has  opened  up  competition.  Also, 
once  agreements  are  reached  regarding  leasing 
phone  lines,  only  long  distance  companies  will 
enter  local  markets  as  well. 

The  goal  of  most  companies  is  to  offer  bundled 
or  end-to-end  service.  Newspapers  will  be  used  as 
the  competition  becomes  fierce.Timing  is  an  issue, 
as  leasing  phone  lines  takes  time. 

The  Baby  Bells  have  placed  a  restraining  order 


RETAIL 

Papert:  Retail  sales  continue  to  go  in  cycles,  but 
there  hasn’t  yet  been  a  genuine  recovery.  What 
retailers  are  not  doing  in  same-store  sales,  they  are 
trying  to  make  up  for  in  cost,  margins,  and  invento¬ 
ry  control.They’re  trying  not  to  mark  down  goods 
soon  after  they  hit  the  racks,  planning  to  profit  by 
forcing  shoppers  to  pay  full  price  again.  Still,  shop¬ 
pers  have  come  to  expect  discounts,  and  will  seek 
them  out  at  discount  stores. 

Chains  have  become  so  prevalent,  they’re  begin¬ 
ning  to  nibble  on  each  other.  Competition  for  cus¬ 
tomers  from  catalogs  keeps  growing.  Malls  are  now 
struggling  institutions,  and  as  a  result,  bankruptcies 
have  risen  considerably  since  the  ’80s. 

The  retail  outlook  is  mixed,  with  pos-sible  gains 
of  5%  over  the 
next  six  months 
after  inflation, 
then  slowing  as 
higher  interest 
rates  start,  forcing 
consumers  to 
tighten  their  belts. 

Retail  newspa¬ 
per  advertising 
spending  should 
increase  5%  to  7% 
in  1997. 

CWO&O; 

Many  retailers  will 
remain  consistent 
with  what  they 
did  in  lS>96.There 
are  forces  becom¬ 
ing  stronger  in  the 
retail  field,  such  as 
Newspaper 
Services  of 
America,  which  is 
buying  newspa¬ 
pers  for  18  retail-  One  rep  firm  predicts  Hertz'  newspaper 
ers  throughout  advertising  will  increase  in  1997. 
the  country.  NSA 

possesses  a  tremendous  amount  of  database  infor¬ 
mation  that  can  offer  retailers  the  targeting  they 
need. 

Direct  mail  continues  to  be  a  very  valid  competi¬ 
tor,  as  well  as  cable  TV,  spot  TV,  and  the  Internet. 

It  IS  important  that  retailers  look  at  newspapers 
as  partners,  and  newspapers  must  be  more  market¬ 
ing  oriented,  \rith  strong  zoning  capabilities,  news¬ 
papers  will  continue  to  be  the  most  efficient  way 
retailers  can  reach  their  markets. 

1997  has  potential:  Some  advertisers  have  turned 
away  from  direct  mail  and  are  using  newspapers 
again.  Yet,  bankruptcies  have  affected  linage,  and 
we  have  not  seen  the  last  of  them. 

Bankruptcies  and  closings  at  discount  depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  cut  the  net  growth  rate  of  appar¬ 
el  space  by  more  than  50%  in  1996.  Although 
retailers  show  increased  signs  of  confidence  in 


against  the  FCC,  which  puts  strong  guidelines  on 
the  price  they  would  be  paid  to  lease  their  lines  to 
competing  companies.The  Baby  Bells  feel  they  can 
get  a  better  deal  if  state  legislators  decide  this 
issue.  While  this  will  work  out  eventually,  it  could 
delay  the  opening  of  local  markets. 

Sprint’s  newspaper  advertising  spending  will 
increase  in  1997.This  past  year,  the  company  ran 
newspaper  programs  in  the  first  and  second 
quarters,  which  were  very  successful.  Its  agency 
says  there’s  a  good  chance  this  will  repeat  in 
1997. 

AT&T  will  spend  more  newspaper  advertising 
dollars  to  compete  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the 
Telecommunications  Bill. 

And  though  MCI  hadn’t  run  any  newspaper 
advertising  in  over  a  year,  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  19S>6,  the  company  ran  a  limited  op<d  cam¬ 
paign  in  selective  newspapers  in  top  DMAs.  The 
company  has  also  started  running  local  business 
efforts  in  some  new  markets  it’s  entered.  In  1997, 
there  should  be  an  increase  in  expenditures  as 
MCI  expands  business  and  consumer  local  mar¬ 
kets. 

SFW;  After  the  Telecommunications  Bill  was 
passed  last  February,  a  fltxxl  of  advertising  was 
expected  to  follow;  yet,  this  did  not  materialize. 
Some  advertisers  have  been  holding  back  to  see 
what  the  competition  would  do.  and  others  have 
been  advertising  as  normal. 

All  of  the  telecommunications  companies  will 
be  fighting  to  keep  their  current  customer  base, 
and  add  to  it  on  all  levels.  1997  may  be  the  year 
newspapers  have  been  waiting  for;  a  conservative 
5%  increase  is  predicted. 

1996  was  a  dismal  year  for  AT&T.  When  the  com¬ 
pany  used  newspapers,  it  was  usually  only  the  top 
10  to  20  markets,  with  one  paper  per  market.  The 
company  has  been  in  a  reactionary  mode,  waiting 
to  see  what  the  competition  will  do.  It’s  hard  for 
AT&T  to  commit  to  any  schedules  or  special  sec¬ 
tions  for  1997. 

The  Baby  Bells  have  been  enabled  by  recent 
deregulation  legislation,  and  will  be  entering  the 
long  distance  servicing  and  marketing  arena  within 
1997. 

MCI  is  competing  with  local/regional  phone 
companies  for  the  local  business  service,  schedul¬ 
ing  full-page  and  quarter-page  units,  buying  one 
paper  per  market.  A  safe  estimate  for  1997  is  a  5% 
increase. 

Sprint  pulled  back  on  newspaper  advertising  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1996.  For  1997,  the  company 
expects  to  expand  into  more  markets  as  it  intro¬ 
duces  in-state  services  to  new  areas.  A  4%  increase 
can  be  expected. 

The  telecommunications  spinoff  company.  Sprint 
Spectrum,  may  be  one  of  the  most  important  news¬ 
paper  advertisers  for  1997.  Sprint,  Cox,  Comquest, 
and  TCI  joined  forces  to  venture  into  new  technol¬ 
ogy'  for  cellular  phones.  Newspaper  will  be  a  part 
of  this  company’s  media  mix. 


Stan  the  New  \ear  in  the  rights^ 
Uke  Florida  or  California. 
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apparel  sales,  it  won’t  increase  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  by  any  significant  degree.The  bulk  of  linage 
will  come  from  department  stores  and  kxral  appar¬ 
el  merchants. 

Sears  is  continuing  to  build  momentum,  and 
insert  spending  will  remain  the  same.  They  have 
gone  with  ADVO  during  midweek  in  select  mar¬ 
kets.  Montgomeiy'  Ward  will  place  inserts  every 
Friday  and  Sunday  throughout  the  year,  with  most 
markets  receiving  additional  insens  at  peak  times. 

J.C.  Penney’s  forecast  is  slightly  up,  varying  by 
region  and  maiket.A  soft  sales  gain  is  expected 
from  Federated  for  the  next  year,  in  the  single-digit 
range.  May  Stores  will  continue  an  aggressive 
approach  in  1997.  Dillards  will  continue  to  be  a 
strong  ROP  advertiser,  and  its 
expansion  plans  in  Colorado, 

California,  and  Georgia  will 
be  interesting  to  watch. 

Kmart  is  handled  by  NSA, 
and  is  showing  recent  signs 
of  strength. There  will  be  52 
inserts  on  Sundays,  a  total  of 
about  59  or  60  overall;  there 
is  no  budgeted  ROP  at  this 
time.Target  will  drop  inserts 
each  Sunday,  along  with  a 
pre-Thanksgiving  ad.  Wal-Mart 
will  continue  with  about  13 
preprints  a  year  with  limited 
ROP,  mostly  for  grand  open¬ 
ings. 

There  will  be  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  activity  in 
the  drug  store  category,  and 
strong  expansion  plans,  espe¬ 
cially  from  Walgreens.  Tliere 
will  be  increased  newspaper 
revenue  from  the  drug  store 
field,  but  many  will  continue 
to  run  about  the  same  in 
1997  as  they  did  in  1 996. 

The  forecast  for  various 
drug  stores  is  as  follows: 

American  (Sav-On  and  Osco) 
will  be  flat;  Walgreens  will 
see  an  increase;  CVS  will  be 
flat;  Rite  Aid  will  increase; 

Eckerd  will  be  flat;  Revco 
will  be  flat. 

The  forecast  for  various  electronic/computer 
stores  is  as  follows:  Best  Buy  will  see  an  increase; 
Circuit  City  will  remain  flat;  Good  Guys  will 
decrease;  Incredible  Universe  will  decrease;  Radio 
Shack  will  increase;  Computer  City  will  increase. 

SFW:  (Selected  retail  accounts) 

Burdines  will  continue  to  use  newspapers,  and 
will  tend  toward  ROP,  though  they  will  use  direct 
mail  for  catalog  customers.  They  will  continue  to 
co-op  with  manufacturers  to  extend  their  ROP 
space.  Revenue  is  expected  to  be  even. 

There  are  rumors  that  Dillards  Department 
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Stores  will  enter  California,  and  will  increase  its 
presence  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  states.  It’s  an  excellent 
ROP  user,  though  direct  mail  is  included  in  its  bud¬ 
get.  Linage  will  be  flat  to  a  slight  decrease. 

The  Disney  Store  uses  newspaper  advertising, 
placed  by  Western  International  Media,  for  grand 
opening  promotions,  and  advertising  is  sporadic 
with  little  lead  time.  Because  of  limited  budgets, 
which  can’t  fund  a  sustained  advertising  campaign. 
Western  is  asking  newspapers  if  they  would  be 
interested  in  trade  schedules. 

Disney  targets  the  top  50  DMAs,  and  is  willing  to 
provide  top  billing  for  the  newspaper  as  a  co-spon¬ 
sor,  tickets  to  theater  premiere  showings,  and 
Disney  Store  shopping  sprees  in  exchange  for 
space. 

Filene’s  Basement  had  a 
difficult  time  in  1995,  and  in 
1996,  it  went  to  a  new  ad 
agency  and  new  ad  cam¬ 
paign. There  was  an  increase 
in  broadcast  at  the  expense 
of  some  newspapers.  Expect 
1S>97  to  be  like  1996,  and  if 
there’s  any  change,  it  will  be 
an  increased  presence  in 
direct  mail  at  the  expense  of 
newspapers. 

It  appears  that  the  Home 
Depot  will  continue  its  same 
advertising  level  for  newspa¬ 
pers:  nine  to  10  preprints, 
averaging  16  pages  each,  plus 
1500"  to  2000  '  of  ROP  The 
advertising  level  will  remain 
flat,  except  for  grand  opening 
events. 

Kenny  Rogers  Roasters 
will  continue  to  used  news¬ 
papers  for  couponing. 
Couponing  via  newspapers 
and  direct  mail  will  be  its  pri¬ 
mary  thrust.  Expect  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  to  be  flat. 

Kmart’s  print  advertising 
agency.  Strategic  Print 
Marketing,  sees  1997  as  a 
repeat  of  1996  with  the 
same  frequency  of  preprints: 
52  Sunday,  seven  to  10  midweek.  No  ROP  is 
planned,  but  if  any  materialize,  it  will  be  through 
auto  service  centers. 

Levitz  has  revitalized  its  look  and  is  targeting 
middle-range  customers  rather  than  the  economy 
customer.  Five  of  its  134  stores  will  close. 
Newspapers  will  continue  to  be  important  to  the 
chain,  predominantly  inserts.  Expect  newspaper 
advertising  to  be  up  2%. 

For  1997,1}  Maxx  is  expecting  the  same  volume 
of  newspaper  advertising  as  1996.The  chain  is 
anticipating  opening  30  new  stores,  which  could 

(SeeAcl  Outlook  on  page  67) 
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J.C.  Penney  will  mirror  1996  in  1997,  with  a 
combination  of  preprints,  "we  prints," 
"blockbusters,"  and  ROP,  according  to  one 
rep  firm.  There  should  be  a  total  of  50 
inserts,  and  the  budget  will  be  flat  to  a 
slight  increase. 
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ARIZONA 

Chandler  Arizonan  Tribune 
morning  9,550 
Gilbert  Tribune 
morning  5,227 
Mesa  Tribune 
morning  43,594 

Scottsdale  Progress  Tribune 

evening  15,545 

Tempe  Daily  News-Tribune 
morning  10,401 
Yuma  Daily  Sun 
evening  16,716 
Cox  Newspapers  Inc. 
to 

Thomson  Newspapers 

Broker:  DIRKS  represented  Thomson 

ARKANSAS 

Benton  Courier 

evening  10,000 
plus  two  nondaily  papers: 

LaVilla  News 

6,000 

Saline  County  Advantage 

9,000 

Benton  Courier  Inc. 

(Sam  M.  Hodges  and  family) 
to 

HoUinger  International 

Broker:  HALL  represented  the  seller 

CALIFORNIA 

Banning  Record-Gazette 
evening  2,500 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. 

to 

Century  Group 

(Gerald  Bean,  president) 

Terms:  asset  exchange. 

Pulitzer  received  5  California 
nondailies  from  Century: 

Avenal  Progress 

1,200 

Coalinga  Record 

3,800  paid;  2,900  free 

Lemoore  Advance 

8,500 

Riverside  Free  Press 
Twin  Cities  Times 

Broker:  HODELL  represented 
Century  Group;  Nicholas  G.Penniman  IV, 
vice  president/newspaper  operations, 
repre.sented  Pulitzer  in  negotiations 

El  Cajon  Daily  Californian 
evening  16,500 
Kendell  Communications 
to 

Central  Valley  Publishing 

(U.S.  media  Group) 


Eureka  Times-Standard 
evening  21,300 
Thomson  Newspapers 
to 

Media  News 

Broker:  DIRKS  represented  Thorason 


Gilroy  Dispatch 
morning  5,671 
Hollister  Free  Lance 
morning  4,036 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc. 
to 

USMedia  Group  Inc. 

Broker:  DIRKS  represented  McClatchy 


Pasadena  Star-News 
morning  42,200 
Thomson  Newspapers 
to 

Media  News 

Broker:  DIRKS  represented  seller 


Paso  Robles  Daily  Press 
evening  4,983 

plus  three  nondaily  newspapers: 

Central  Coast  Times 
Lakeside  Banner 
North  County  Journal 

5,700 


Paso  Robles  Country  News 

19,000 

Ben  and  Dorothy  Reddick 
to 

USMedia  Group  Inc. 

Broker:  HODELL 

Riverside  Press-Enterprise 
(21.47%  intere.st) 
morning  164,028 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc. 
to 

A.H.  Belo  Corporation 

Broker:  DIRKS  represented  Dow  Jones 


San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune 
morning  57,500 
Thomson  Newspapers 
to 

Media  News 

Broker:  DIRKS  repre.sented  .seller 


San  Mateo  Times 
evening  43,000 
plus  6  nondaily  newspapers: 

Brisbane  Bee 
Coast  Side  Chronicle 


Cover  Story 
Daly  City  Record 
Milbrae  Recorder  Progress 

1,320 

San  Bruno  Journal 
South  San  Francisco 
Enterprise  Journal 
Amphlett  Printing  Co. 

to 

Alameda  Newspapers  Inc. 

(subsidiary  of  Media  News  Group  Inc., 
William  Dean  Singleton) 
Broker:  Gmntal  &  Co.,  New  York  City, 
acted  as  adviser  to  seller 


Turlock  Journal 

evening  8,922 

Freedom  Communications 

(Scott  Fi.scher,  president) 
to 

Central  Valley  Publishing  Co. 

(USMedia  Group  Inc.) 


Whittier  Daily  News 
morning  18,000 
Thomson  Newspapers 
to 

Media  News 

Broker:  DIRKS  represented  Thom.son 

FLORIDA 

Vero  Beach  Press-Journal 
morning  33,000 

John  J.  Schumann  Jr. 

to 

E.W.  Scripps  Co. 

Broker:  Gerald  Reilly,  Greenwich,  Conn., 
acted  as  adviser  to  seller 

ILLINOIS 

Galesburg  Register-Mail 
evening  17,518 
Peoria  Journal  Star 
all-day  76,724 
Journal  Star  Co. 
employee  .stock  option  plan, 
and  Slane  family  and  trusts 
to 

Copley  Press  Inc. 

Terms:  $174.5  million 

KENTUCKY 

Park  Acquisitions  Inc.: 

Warner  Robins  (Ga.)  Daily  Sun 
evening  7,693 
South  Idaho  I*ress 

evening  5,604 

Effingham  (Ill.)  Daily  News 
evening  12,815 
Plymouth  (Ind.)  IHlot-News 
evening  6,845 
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The  Hurley  Family 
of  Salisbury,  North  Carolina 

has  agreed  to  sell 

The  Salisbury  (NO  Post 

(25.600  daily  circulation) 


The  Smith,  Hardin,  and  O’Quin  Families 

have  agreed  to  sell 

Almnhria  (ICA)  (ilnum  Salk 

(Daily  circulation  40.40U) 
to 

Central  Newspapers,  Inc. 

We  are  proud  to  have  represented 
Joe  D.  Smith,  Larry  Smith,  Tom  Hardin,  Thomas  O'Quin, 
and  their  families  in  this  transaction. 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 

123  Easl  Marcy  St.  -  Suite  207.  Santa  Fe.  NM  87501 

(505)  820-2700 


Evening  Post  Publishing  Co. 
of  Charleston,  SC 
We  are  proud  to  have  represented 
the  Hurley  Family  in  this  transaction. 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 

1 19  Easl  Marcy  St.  -  Suite  100.  Santa  Fe.  NM  87501 

(505)  820-2700 


The  Estate  of  E.  Stuart  James  Grant 

has  sold 

Danville  (VA)  Register  &  Bee 

(23, (KK)  Daily  Circulation  and  27,000  Sunday  Circulation) 
to 

Media  General 

We  arc  proud  to  have  represented 
the  Estate  ofE.  5/iiart  James  Grant  in  this  transaction. 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 

1 19  E.nsI  Matey  St.  -  Suite  100.  Santa  Fe.  NM  87501 

(505)  820-2700 


Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

has  sold  its  21.47%  interest  in  the 

Riverside  (CA)  Press-Enterprise 

(164,000  daily,  171,600  Sunday  circulation) 
to 

A.H.  Belo  Corporation 

IVp  are  proud  to  have  represented 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  in  this  transaction. 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 

1 19  Easst  Marry  SI.  -  Sulle  100.  S.int.i  Fe.  NM  87501 

(505)  820-2700 


Lee  Dirks  Owen  Van  Essen  Philip  Murray 


DIRKS,  VAN  ESSEN  &  ASSOCIATES 

119  East  Marcy  St.  -  Suite  100,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501 


Phone:  505-820-2700 


Fax:  505-820-2900 


Somerset  (Ky.)  Commonwealth 
Journal 

evening  8,515 

Coldwater  (Mich.)  Daily  Reporter 
evening  6,358 
Bemidji  (Minn.)  P/oweer 
morning  8,359 

Hudson  (N.Y.)  Register-Star 

evening  7,429 

Lockport  (N.Y.^Union-Sun  &  Journal 

evening  17,160 

Medina  (N.Y.) Journal-Register 

evening  4,878 

Ogdensburg  (Ji.Y.^Joumat 
morning  5,282 

Mas.sena  (N.Y.)  Courier-Observer 
Clinton  (N.C.)  Sampson 
Independent 
evening  7,832 
Concord  (N.C.)  Tribune 
evening  12,698 

Concord/Kannapolis  (N.C.)  Daily 
Independent 
evening  9,466 
Eden  (N.C.)  Daily  News 
evening  5,925 

Lumberton  (N.C.)  Robesonian 
evening  13,771 

Marion  (N.C.)  McDowell  News 
evening  5,894 

Morganton  (N.C.)  News  Herald 
evening  11,455 
Statesville  (Ji.C.)Record & 
Landmark 

evening  16,047 

Devil’s  Lake  Qi.D.)  Daily  Journal 

evening  4,510 

McAlester  (Okla.)  News  Capital  & 
Democrat 

evening  11,979 

Sapulpa  (Okla.)  Daily  Herald 

evening  7,000 

Manassas  (yn.')Journal  Messenger 

evening  7,727 

Waynesboro  (Va.)  News-Virginian 
evening  9,476 
Also,  82  weeklies  and 
10  television  stations 
Park  Acquisitions  Inc. 

(Gary  Knapp  and  Donald  Tomlin) 
to 

Media  General 

Terms;  $710  million 
($234  million  in  ca.sh  and 
$476  million  assumption  of  debt) 

LOUISIANA 

Alexandria  Daily  Town  Talk 
morning  40,500 
Smith,  Hardin  and 
O’Quin  families 
to 

Central  Newspapers  Inc. 

Terms:  $62  million 
Broker:  DIRKS  repre.sented  sellers 


MAINE 

Biddeford  Journal  Tribune 
evening  12,700 
Alta  Group  Newspapers 
to 

Community  Newspaper  Co. 

Broker:  DIRKS  repre.sented  Alta  Group 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Brockton  Enterprise 

evening  50,100 

Enterprise  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
to 

Newspaper  Media  Corp. 

(James  F.  Plugh) 

Broker:  DIRKS  represented  .seller 


Milford  Daily  News 
evening  14,000 

Alta  Group  Newspapers 
to 

Community  Newspaper  Co. 

Broker:  DIRKS  represent  seller 

Taunton  Daily  Gazette 

evening  15,270 
(Thomscjn  Newspapers) 
to 

Journal  Register  Co. 

Broker:  DIRKS  repre.sented  Thomson 

MICHIGAN 

Adrian  Daily  Telegraph 
evening  17,(X)0 
Thomson  Newspapers 
to 

Independent  Media  Group 

Broker:  DIRKS  repre.sented  Tliom.son 


Escanaba  Daily  Press 
evening  11,247 

Houghton  Daily  Mining  Gazette 
evening  12,302 
Iron  Mountain  Daily  News 
evening  11,029 
Marquette  Mining  Journal 
evening  18,619 
Thomson  Newspapers 
to 

Ogden  Newspapers  Inc. 

Broker:  DIRKS  repre.sented  Thom.son 


Sturgis  Journal 

evening  7,800 

Hometown  Communications  Inc. 
to 

Independent  Media  Group, 
Wateska,  Ill. 

(Anthony  Allegretti,  president) 
Broker:  DIRKS  repre.sented  seller 

NEBRASKA 

Fremont  Tribune 

evening  9,500 

Hometown  Communications  Inc. 


Independent  Media  Group, 
Wateska,  Ill. 

(Anthony  Allegretti,  president) 
Broker:  DIRKS  repre.sented  seller 

Sidney  Telegraph 

evening  2,f)65 

Garden  State  Newspapers 
to 

Western  Publishing  Co. 

(Seacre.st  family,  owners) 
Broker:  BOLITHO-CRIBB  repre.sented 
We.stern  Publishing  Co. 

NEW  YORK 

Little  Falls  Evening  Times 
evening  7,2(X) 

Alta  Group  Newspapers 
to 

Community  Newspaper  Co. 

Broker:  DIRKS  represented  .seller 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Elizabeth  City  Daily  Advance 
evening  13,055 
Rocky  Mount  Telegram 
evening  15,362 
Thomson  Newspapers 
to 

Cox  Newspapers  Inc. 

Broker:  DIRKS  repre.sented  .seller 

Salisbury  Post 
evening  25,600 

The  Hurley  Family 
to 

Evening  Post  Publishing  Co. 
of  Charleston,  S.C. 

Broker:  DIRKS  repre.sented  .seller 

OHIO 

Steubenville  Herald-Star 
Weirton  (WVa.)  Daily  Times 
(zoned  edition  of  Herald-Star) 
evening  28,826 
Thomson  Newspapers 
to 

Ogden  Newspapers  Inc. 

Broker:  DIRKS  repre.sented  Thom.son 

OKLAHOMA 

Guthrie  Daily  Leader 
evening  2,196 
Logan  County  News 
(Combined  Nov.  1 
into  Guthrie  News  Leader) 
Donrcy  Media  Group 
to 

Territorial  Publishing  Co. 

(Ed  Livermore  Jr.  and  family) 

Holdenville  Daily  Star 
evening  2,800 
Clay  and  Jana  Pettis 
to 

East  Central  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Co. 

(Francis  and  Gene  Stipe) 
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Thomson  Sewspapers 

has  sold 

San  Gabriel  (CA)  Valley  Tribune 
Pasadena  (CA)  Star-News 
Whittier  (CA)  Daily  News 
Eureka  (CA)  Times-Standard 
Hanover  (PA)  Evening  Sun 

(160,400  total  daily  circulation) 
to 

MediaNews,  Inc. 

We  are  proud  to  have  represented 
Thomson  Newspapers  in  this  transaction. 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 

1 19  East  Maro'  St.  -  Suite  100.  Santa  Fe.  NM  87501 

(505)  820-2700 


Thomson  Newspapers 

has  acquired 

Mesa  (AZ)  Tribune,  Gilbert  (AZ)  Tribune. 
Tempe  (AZ)  Daily  News-Tribune, 

Chandler  (AZ)  Arizonan  Tribune, 
Scottsdale  (AZ)  Progress,  and  Yuma  (AZ)  Daily  Sun 
(Total  Daily  Circulation  of  102,000) 
from 

Cox  Enterprises 

in  exchange  for 

Elizabeth  City  (NO  Daily  Advance 
and  Rocky  Mount  (NO  Telegram 
(Total  Daily  Circulation  28,000)  and  other  considerations. 

IVe  are  pleased  to  have  represented 
Thomson  Newspapers  in  this  transaction 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 

119  East  Marcy  St.  -  Suite  100,  Santa  Fe.  NM  87501 

505-820-2700 


Thomson  Newspapers 

has  agreed  to  sell 

The  Petersburg  (VA)  Progress-Index 

(Daily  Circulation  18,800) 

The  Shamokin  (PA)  News-Item 

(Daily  Circulation  13,000) 
to 

The  Scranton  Times 

We  are  proud  to  have  represented 
Thomson  Newspapers  in  this  transaction. 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 

1 19  East  Marcy  St.  -  Suite  100.  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501 

(505)  820-2700 


Odgen  Newspapers 

has  acquired 

Steubenville  (OH)  Herald-Star,  Marquette  (Ml)  Mining 
Journal,  Houghton  (Ml)  Daily  Mining  Gazette,  Elacanaba 
(Ml)  Daily  Press  and  Iron  Mountain  (Ml)  Daily  News 
(Total  Circulation  of  82.000) 
from 

Thomson  Newspapers 

in  exchange  for 

Marshfield  (Wl)  News-Herald 
(Daily  Circulation  14,800)  and  other  considerations. 

Wl?  are  proud  to  have  represented 
Thomson  Newspapers  in  this  transaction 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 

119  East  Marcy  St.  -  Suite  100.  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501 

505-820-2700 


Thomson  Newspapers 
has  sold 

Lock  Haven  (PA)  Express 

(Daily  Circulation  10,200) 


Thomson  Newspapers 

has  sold 

Taunton  (MA)  Daily  Gazette 

(Daily  Circulation  15,200) 


Ogden  Newspapers 

We  are  proud  to  have  represented 
Thomson  Newspapers  in  this  transaction. 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 

1 19  East  Marcy  St.  -  Suite  100.  Santa  Fe.  NM  87501 

(505)  820-2700 


Journal  Register  Co. 

We  are  proud  to  have  represented 
Thomson  Newspapers  in  this  transaction. 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 

1 19  East  Marcy  St.  -  Suite  100.  Santa  Fe.  NM  87501 

(505)  820-2700 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Hanover  Evening  Sun 
evening  21,400 
Lock  Haven  Express 
evening  10,203 
Thomson  Newspapers 
to 

Ogden  Newspapers  Inc. 

Broker:  DIRKS  represented  seller 
Shamokin  News-Item 
evening  13,100 

Thomson  Newspapers 
to 

Scranton  Times 

Broker:  DIRKS  represented  Thomson 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence  Journal 

morning  182,866 
(sale  included  nine  TV  stations) 


Providence  Journal  Co. 
to 

A.H.  Belo  Corp. 

Terms:  $1.5  billion  in  cash  and  stock 

VIRGINIA 

Danville  Register  &  Bee 

morning  23,000 

Estate  of  E.  Stuart  James  Grant 
to 

Media  General  Inc. 

Terms:  $38  million 
Broker:  DIRKS  represented  estate 


Petersburg  Progress-Index 
evening  18,800 
Thomson  Newspapers 
to 


Scranton  Times 

Broker:  DIRKS  represented  Tliomson 

WASHINGTON 

Ellensburg  Daily  Record 
evening  5,329 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc. 
to 

Pioneer  Newspapers  Inc. 

Broker:  DIRKS  represented  McClatchy 

WISCONSIN 

Marshfield  News-Herald 
evening  15,000 
Odgen  Newspapers  Inc. 
to 

Thomson  Newspapers 

Broker:  DIRKS  represented  Thomson 


1996  Nondaily  Newspaper  Sales 


ALABAMA 

Monroe  Journal 

5,922 

Southwest  Alabama 
Publishing  Co.  Inc. 

(Stewart  family) 
to 

Tri-City  Ledger,  Flomaton 

(Bo  and  Jodie  Bolton,  owners) 

Rainsville  Weekly  Post 

3,800 

Baker  Media  Inc. 

(Carey  H.  Baker,  president) 
to 

JRT  Communications  Inc. 

(Jerry  R.  Turner,  president) 
Broker:  HALL  represented  seller 

Rainsville  Sand  Mountain 
Shopper’s  Guide 

16,000 

Baker  Media  Inc. 

(Carey  H.  Baker,  president) 
to 

JRT  Communications  Inc. 

(Jerry'  R.  Turnei,  president) 
Broker:  HALL  represented  seller 

ARIZONA 

Bisbee  Observer 

1,936 

Ben  Ketchum,  publisher 

to 

Robert  W.  Maguire 

Broker:  Lincoln  A.  Mayo, 
Mayo  Communications  Inc. 

in  association  with 
Beckerman  Associates  Inc. 


ARKANSAS 

Advarwe  Drew  County 
Shoppers’  Guide 

8,800 

Monticello  Advance-Monticellonian 

5,300 

Frank  and  Mary  Jackson 
to 

Smith  Newspapers  Inc. 

(Ben  Smith  and  Dave  Smith) 
Broker:  RICKENBACHER 
represented  sellers 

Maumelle  Monitor 

1,200 

Benton  Courier  Inc. 

(Sam  M.  Hodges,  president) 
to 

KDC  Communications  Inc. 

(David  M.  Chism,  president) 
Broker:  HALL  represented  seller 

CALIFORNIA 

Amador/Calaveras 
Ledger  Dispatch 

9,100 

Morgan  Hill  Times 

3,900 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc. 
to 

USMedia  Group  Inc. 

Broker:  DIRKS  represented  McClatchy 


Inyo  Register 

5,704 

Mammoth  Lakes  Review  Herald 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Deane  Funk 
and  Robert  L.  Doughtie 
to 


Register  Review  Publishing  Co. 

(Edward  W.  Scripps  III) 
Terms:  asset  sale 
Broker:  HODELL 


LA  View 

75,00  free  di.stribution 
to 

New  Times  Inc. 

(Mike  Lacey  and  Jim  Larkin,  owners) 
Terms:  $1.5  million 

Ramona  Sentinel 

6,000 

Calvert  Communications  Inc. 

(David  W.  Calvert,  president) 
to 

Cameron  Publications  Inc. 

(Wayne  and  Jacqui  Green)  C.B.S.  Associ¬ 
ates  of  Danville, Calif.,  assisted  the  seller 


San  Francisco  Bay  Classifieds 

80,000 

Steve  Marini  and  Larry  Camuso 
to 

Recycler  Classifieds  of  Los  Angeles 

Broker:  BOLITHO-CRIBB 
represented  sellers 

COLORADO 

Dolores  Star 

1,290 

Sam  and  Melinda  Green 
to 

Dennis  and  Pat  Fischer 

Broker:  VAN  DER  LINDEN 


Golden  Transcript 

4,500 
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Alta  Group  Newspapers 

has  agreed  to  sell 

Milford  (MA)  Daily  News 

(13,500  daily  circulation) 

Biddeford  (ME)  Journal  Tribune 

(12,700  daily  circulation) 
and 

Little  Falls  (NY)  Evening  Times 

(4,700  daily  circulation) 
to 

Community  Newspaper  Co. 

(a  subsidiary  of  Fidelity  Capital) 

IVe  are  proud  to  have  represented 
Thomson  Newspapers  in  this  transaction. 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 

1 19  East  Marcy  Si.  -  Suite  100.  Santa  Fe.  NM  67501 

(505)  820-2700 


McClatchy  Newspapers 

has  agreed  to  sell 

Gilroy  (CA)  Dispatch,  Hollister  (CA)  Free  Lance 
(Combined  daily  circulation  of  10,100) 
and 

Amador  (CA)  Ledger  Dispatch,  Morgan  Hill  (CA)  Times 
(Combined  non-daily  circulation  of  13,000) 
to 

USMedia  Group,  Inc. 

We  are  proud  to  have  represented 
McClatchy  Newspapers  in  this  transaction 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 

119  East  Marcy  St.  -  Suite  100,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87601 

(505)  820-2700 


Enterprise  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

has  agreed  to  sell 

Brockton  (MA)  Enterprise 

(50,1UO  Daily,  62,600  Sunday  Circulation) 
to 

Newspaper  Media  Corp. 

Wo  are  proud  to  have  ix‘prvsented 
Enterprise  Publishing  Company  in  this  transaction. 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 

1 19  Eiisl  Marcy  SI.  -  Stille  100.  Santa  Fe.  NM  87501 

(505)  820-2700 


McClatchy  Newspapers 

has  agreed  to  sell 

Ellensburg  (WA)  Daily  Record 

(5,300  daily  circulation) 
to 

Pioneer  Newspapers 

We  are  proud  to  have  represented 
McClatchy  Newspapers  in  this  transaction. 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 

1 19  East  Marcy  St.  -  Suite  100.  Santa  Fe.  NM  87501 

(505)  820-2700 


John  Morgan  and  Hank  Meijer 

have  sold 

Publishers 

of  Allegan,  MI 

(shopping  guides  with  155,000  distribution) 
to 

Morris  Communications 

We  are  proud  to  have  represented 
Flushes  Publishers  in  this  transaction. 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 

1 19  East  Marcy  St.  >  Suite  100.  Santa  Fe.  NM  87501 

(505)  820-2700 


Hometown  Communications,  Inc. 

has  sold 

Sturgis  (Ml)  Journal 

(7,800  Daily  Circulation) 
and 

FREMONT  (NE)  TRIBUNE 

(9,500  Daily  Circulation) 
to 

Independent  Media  Group,  Inc. 

(a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  The  Wicks  Group) 

IVie  are  proud  to  have  represented 
Hometown  Communications  in  this  transaction. 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 

123  East  Miircy  SI.  -  Stille  207.  Santa  Fe.  NM  87501 

(505)  820-2700 


Jefferson  County  Transcript 

14.700 

The  Transcript  Inc. 
to 

Golden  Media  Inc. 

Broker:  WILLIAMS  represented  seller 

Linton  Leader 

2.700 

John  N.  Thomas,  Publisher 
to 

Fred  Lister 

Broker:  RICKENBACHER 

Ranchland  News 

4.500 

Monty  and  Becky  Gaddy 
to 

Fred  Lister 

Broker:  RICKENBACHER 

CONNECTICUT 

County  Kids 

40,000 

County  Kids  Inc. 

(Julie  Butler  Evans,  principal) 
to 

Journal  Register  Co. 

DELAWARE 

Atlantic  Publications  Inc.: 
Delaware  Wave 

10.500 

Delaware  Beach-Comber 

15,000 

Delaware  Coast  Press 

11,000 

Atlantic  Publications  Inc. 

to 

Thomson  Newspapers 

Chesapeake  Publishing  Co.: 
Delmarva  Shopper 
Harrington  Journal 

3.500 

The  Leader 

5,000 

Milford  Chronicle 

8.500 

Real  Estate  Spotlight 
Soutbcrn  Delaware  Business  Leader 
State  Register 

5,000 

Chesapeake  Publishing  Co. 
to 

Independent  Newspapers  Inc. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville  Shopping  Guide 

150, (XX)  free  distribution 
Can  Media  Jacksonville  Inc. 

(Gary  Moggach,  primary  owner) 
to 


Add  Inc. 

(division  of  Journal  Communications  Inc.  ) 
Broker:  BOLITHO-CRIBB 
represented  seller 

GEORGIA 

Alma  Times-Statesman 

3,270 

Alma  Newspapers  Inc. 
to 

SouthFire  Newspapers 

(Robert  and  Cheryl  Williams  Jr.) 


Decatur-DeKalb  News/Era 

9,179 

Jerry  and  Lynn  Crane 
to 

Southern  Publishing  Co., 

general  partner  of  Southern  Cre.scent 
Newspapers  LP 

Dunwoody  Crier 

20,000 

Roswell/Alpharetta  Crier 

12,000 

JHC  and  Associates  Inc. 
to 

Crier  Newspapers,  LLC 

Broker:  WILLLIAMS 
represented  the  seller 

Fort  Oglethorpe  Busy  Shopper 

43,000 

Dickson  Media 
to 

Thomson  Newspapers 

Broker:  DIRKS  represented  Tliom.son 


Lake  Oconee  Free  Press 

7,(XX) 

The  Madisonian 

4,200 

Adelaide  and  Graham  Ponder 
to 

Robert  B.  Booth 

ILLINOIS 

Casey  Reporter 
Greenup  Marketplace 
Marshall  Independent 
Oakland-Hindsboro  L^rairie  Sun 
Neoga  News 
1,400 

Clark  County  Publishing  Co. 

(Lslxjll  and  Jerry  McKinney) 
to 

Lincoln  Trail  Publishing  Co. 

(subsidiary  of  Qimmunity  Media  Group  Inc.) 


MorrisonviUe  Times 

1,163 

Julia  Lennon 
to 

Tom  Phillips 


Villager  Newspaper 
Ray  Hanania 
to 

Press  Publications 

(Jack  and  Pete  Cmger,  publishers) 


Cbrisman  Leader 
Paris  Beacon-News 
to 

Hometown  Publications 

INDIANA 

Delaware  County  Advertiser 

50,000 

William  B.  and  Barbara  £.  Smitli 

to 

Central  Newspapers  Inc. 

Broker:  Norman  R.  McMullin, 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  repre.sented  sellers 


Oak  Hill  Times 
Twin  City  Journal-Reporter 

1,949 

Upland  Courier 
Cynthia  E.  Payne 
to 

Chris  McGehee 

Broker:  VAN  DER  LINDEN 

IOWA 

Akron  Register  Tribune 

1,524 

Good  News  Inc. 

(Carter  and  Maxine  Pitts,  principals) 
to 

Bruce  Odson 

Broker:  VAN  DER  LINDEN 


Fontanelle  Observer 

1,000 

David  H.  Parker 
to 

Gary  Pederson 

Broker:  VAN  DER  LINDEN 


O’Brien  County  Bell 

987 

Deborah  and  Jonathan  Fisch 
to 

Mike  Otto 

Broker:  VAN  DER  LINDEN 


Riceville  Recorder 

1,490 

M.E.  and  Bea  Messersmith 

to 

Gordon  Fales 

Broker:  VAN  DER  LINDEN 

MAINE 

Camden  Herald 

4,980 

Coast  Papers 

(Bill  Patten,  owner) 
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to 

Courier  Publications 

(David  Morse,  publisher) 

MARYLAND 

Maryland  Beachcomber 

15, (XX) 

Maryland  Times-Press 

5,0(X) 

Somerset  Herald 

3,CXX) 

Worcester  County  Messenger 

3,200 

Atlantic  Publications  Inc. 

to 

Thomson  Newspapers 

North  County  News 

20,000 

Nancy  Ringgold 
to 

Patuxent  Publishing  Co. 

(Zeke  Orlinsky,  publisher) 

MICHIGAN 

Flashes  Publishers,  Allegan 

155,000 

John  Morgan  and  Hank  Meijer 

to 

.Morris  Communications 

Broker:  DIRKS  represented 
Flashes  Publishers 


Wheeler  Deeler 
to 

Recycler  Classifieds 

Broker:  Milton  Beckerman  of  Lindsey 
Beckerman,  Madeira  Beach,  Fla., 
represented  the  .seller 


St  Johns  Reminder 

14,600 

to 

St.  Johns  Newspapers 

(affiliate  of  Central  Michigan 
New.spapers) 


Shopper’s  Guide 

15,725 

Patrick  L.  McGee 
to 

Edward  Publications 

Broker:  BOLITHO-CRIBB 

MINNESOTA 

Minnesota  Sun  Publications 

275,000 

Guy  Gannett  Communications 
to 

Minneapolis  Suburban 
Pubiishing,  LLC 

Broker:  DIRKS  represented 
Minneapolis  Suburban 


MISSOURI 

Albany  Ledger 

2,300 

Jack  Pitzer 
to 

Terry  and  Nancy  Holub 

Broker:  VAN  DER  LINDEN 


Portageville  Missourian-News 
1.329 

Erwin  and  Jean  Lloyd 
to 

Concord  Publishing  House 

(Ru,st  Communications) 


Ralls  County  Herald-Enterprise 

1,350 

Robert  and  Carolyn  Anderson 
to 

Gene  and  Judith  Statler 

Broker:  VAN  DER  LINDEN 

MONTANA 

Whitehall  Ledger 

1,500 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  Stevenson 
to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  Marx 

Broker:  BOLITHO-CRIBB.  Jim  Hicks 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Northern  Light 

22,000 

Alta  Group  Newspapers 
to 

Community  Newspaper  Co. 

Broker:  DIRKS  repre.sented  Alta  Group 


NEW  MEXICO 

Cibola  County  Beacon 

3,225 

Grant  Newspapers  Inc. 
to 

Wick  Communication  Co. 

Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey,  Media  Con¬ 
sultants,  Gilbert,  Ariz.,  represented  .seller 

NEW  YORK 

Canandaigua  Shopping  News 
57,4(X)  free  distribution 

Welco  Ad  Corp. 

(Richard  Hilderbrandt  and  Linda  Welch) 
to 

American  Publishing  Corp. 

Broker:  BOLITHO-CRIBB 
repre.sented  the  .sellers 


Wolfe  Publications  Inc. 

(Andrew  D.  Wolfe,  president)  Group: 

Brighton-Pittsford  Post 

12,003 

Brockport  Post 

1,654 

East  Rochester  Post-Herald 

1,138 

Greece  Post 

6.895 

Henrietta  Post 

2.328 

Lrondequoit  Press 

8,114 

Penjield  Post-Republican 

3,449 

Perinton-Fairport  Post 
Webster  Post 

2,288 

Wolfe  Publications  Inc. 


Newspaper 
Brokerage 
&  Appraisal 
for  over 
Seventy  Years 

Bolitho-Cribb 
&  Associates 

Established  in  1923 

John  T.  Cribb  •  email  jcribb@imt.net  •  web  page:  www.cribb.com 
1  Annette  Park  Drive,  Bozeman,  Montana  59715 
406-586-6621  Fax:  406-586-6774 


John  T.  Cribb 

Quality  of  life  is  why  we 
choose  to  live  in  a  small 
Montana  town.  We  serve  all 
parts  of  the  country. 
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Canandaigua  Messenger  Inc. 

(George  M.  Ewing  Jr.,  president) 
Broker:  RICHARD  L.  HARE 
repre.sented  the  .seller 

Shopper’s  Guide 
Dickson  Media 
to 

Newport  Media 
Broker:  BOLITHO-CRIBB 
Yankee  Trader 
Osprey  Publications  Inc. 
to 

Newport  Media 

Broker:  BOLITHO-CRIBB 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Nashville  Graphic 

4,000 

JA.  Sharpe  Family 
to 

Nash  County  Newspapers  Inc. 

(Gary  Cunard) 

Broker:  BERKY  repre.sented  .sellers 

OKLAHOMA 

Westville  Reporter 

3,000 

Cherokee  Communications  Corp. 

(Boyce  R.  Davis,  president) 
to 

Indian  Nations 
Communications  Inc. 

(Francis  D.  Stipe,  president  ) 
Broker:  HALL  represented  seller 


Shidler  Review 

1,269 

Brenda  Lawless 
to 

Brenda  and  Greg  Gates, 
Lyndall  Stout  and  Tylor  Hickman 

OREGON 

Benton  Bulletin 

1,162 

Benton  Bargain  Banner 
Tri-County  News 

2,073 

Tri-County  Shopper 
Veneta  West-Lane  News 

2,488 

Joe  and  Louis  Cannon 
to 

Ed  Hawley 

Broker:  LINDSEY  repre.sented  sellers 

Community  Newspapers  Inc.: 
Beaverton  Valley  Times 

8.500 

Lake  Oswego  Review 

7,665 

Tigard  Times 

5.500 


Tualatin  Times 
West  Linn  Tidings 
Forest  Grove  News  Times 

5.200 

Community  Newspapers  Inc. 
to 

Steve  and  Randalyn  Clark 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Valley  View  Citizen-Standard 

4,700 

Thomson  Newspapers 
to 

Scranton  Times 

Broker:  DIRKS  represented  Thomson 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Bamberg  Advertizer-Herald 

4.350 

North  Trade  Journal 

2.350 

Santee  Striper 

9,800 

Carl  and  Betty  Kilgus 
to 

Upstate  Newspapers  Inc. 

(subsidiary  of  Trib  Publications  Inc.) 
Broker:  Wren  Barnett,  W.B.  Grimes  & 
Co.,  Hendersonville,  N.C., 
repre.sented  .sellers 

TENNESSEE 

TLyer  County  Tennessean 

2.200 

Vyron  and  Cynthia  Mitchell 
to 

Rust  Communications 

Broker:  Wren  Barnett,  W.B.  Grimes  & 
Co.,  (division  of  Rust  Communications 
Inc.)  Hendersonville,  N.C., 
repre.sented  sellers 


Alpine  Avalanche  Inc. 
to 

Dixie  Newspapers  Inc. 

Broker:  WILLIAMS  represented  seller 


Millington  Star 

2,780 

Memphis  Bluejacket 
Shopper’s  Aid 
Tipton  Today 
Harry  and  Carol  Hix 
to 

J.T.S.  Inc. 

Oeff  and  Patricia  Stumb) 

Broker:  GRIMES 
repre.sented  .sellers 

Nashville  Scene 
50,000  free  distribution 

Minority  shareholders  Gordon 
Inman,  Chuck  Snyder  and  Ed  Richey 
to 

Albie  Del  Favero,  publisher  and 
Bruce  Dohie,  editor 


Alpine  Avalanche 

4,200 


Belton  Journal 

3,700 

to 

Dixie  Newspapers  Group 

Cameron  Herald 

4,000 

Cameron  Publications  Inc. 
to 

Dixie  Newspapers  Group 

Canton  Guitie 

10,000  controlled  circulation 

Canton  Herald 

5,910 

Van  Zandt  News 

5,250 

Wills  Point  Chronicle 

4,970 

Campbell-McNeill  Publishing  Co. 

(Glenn  and  Betsy  McNeill) 
to 

John  Buzzetta 

Broker:  RICKENBACHER 
represented  .seller 

Frisco  Enterprise 

1,743 

Harlon  Bridwell 
to 

Collin  County  Publishing  Co. 

(Robert  A.  Harty  Jr.  and 
Donna  Zambiasi,  principals) 
Broker:  Bill  Berger,  A.ssc)ciated  Texas 
Newspapers  Inc. 


Hansford  County 
Reporter-Statesman 

1,606 

Texas  Independent 
Newspapers  Inc. 
to 

Gary  Smith 

Broker:  Bill  Berger,  A.s.sociated  Texas 
Newspapers  Inc. 

Kerrville  Mountain  Sun 

6,900 

Bill  and  Lew  WUliams 
to 

Sun  Publishing  Inc. 

Broker:  RICKENBACHER 
repre.sented  .sellers 

Monahans  News 

4,000 

Area  Spotlight 

3,000  free  distribution  shopper 
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Brokers  And  Consultants 


Phone:  909/624-6440 
Fax:  909/624-8852 

MediaAmerica  Brokers 

[WILLIAMS] 

Lon  Williams 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.,  NE 
Atlanta.  Ga.  30326 
Phone:  404/364-6554 
Fax:  404/364-6533 

Northwest  Publisher  Inc. 

IVAN  DER  UNDEN] 

John  E.  van  der  Linden 
710  Lake  Street 
P.O.  Box  275 
Spirit  Lake,  Iowa  51360 
Phone:  712/336-2805 
Fax:  712/3364)611 

Rickenbacher  Mediia  Co. 

[RICKENBACHERI 
Ted  Rickenbacher 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  Texas  75205 
Phone:  214/520-7025 
Fax:  214/5206951 

W.B.  Grimes  &  Co. 

[GRIMES] 

P.O.  Box  99,  Zirconia.  N.C.  28793 
Phone:  704/6984)021 


L.  Barry  French 

[FRENCH] 

Asblawn  Road 
Assonet,  iMass.  02702 
Phone:  508/644-5772 

Gauger  Media  Service  Inc. 

[GAUGER] 

David  E.  Gauger 
P.O.  Box  627 
Raymond,  Wash.  98577 
Phone:  360/942-3560 
Fax:  360/942-5587 

Hare  Associates 

Richard  Hare 
62  Black  Walnut  Dr. 

Rochester,  N.Y  14615  ,  ^ 

Phone:  716/621-6873  ' 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 

[HALL] 

James  W.  Hall  Jr. 

410  Elm  St. 

Troy,  Ala.  36081 
Phone:  334/5667198 
Fax:  334/5664)170 

Mel  Hodell.  Media  Broker  Inc. 

[HODELL] 

51S>6  Benito  St.,  Suite  1 
.Montclair,  Calif.  91763 


C.  Berky  &  Associates  Inc. 

[BERKY] 

Chuck  Berky 

123  NW  13th  Street,  Suite  214-7 
Boca  Raton,  Fla.  33432 
Phone:  561/368-4352 
Fax:  561/391-2178 


Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates 

[BOLITHO-CRIBBJ 
John  TCribb 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  Mont.  59715 
Phone.  406/5866621 
Fax:  406/5866774 


Richard  Briggs  &  Associates 

[BRIGGS] 

P.O.Box  579 
Landnim.S.C.  29356 
Phone:  864/457-3846 
Fax:  864/457-3847 


Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 

[DIRKS] 

Lee  Dirks,  Owen  Van  Essen, 

Philip  Murray  ■ 

1 19  E.  Marcy  St..Suite  100  ^  HBf 
.Santa  Fe,  N.M.  87501  - 
Phone:  505/8262700  7  j 

Fax:  505/8262900  >  ? 


The  Name 
To  Trust 


Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Experienced  -  Confidential 
Media  Broker 

UNDSEY  -  BECKERMAN 

MEDIA  CONSULTANTS,  INC. 

307-837-2748 

Offices  in: 

Wyoming  -  Arizona  -  Florida 
Nationwide  Service _ 


Pearson  Cooper, 

Virginia  Beachcomber 

Mary  Cooper  Lowe 

Atlantic  Publications  Inc. 

and  Phillip  D.  Cooper 

to 

to 

Thomson  Newspapers 

Ward  Newspapers  Inc. 

(affiliate  of  Buckner  New.s  Alliance) 

Broker:  WILLIAMS  represented  sellers 

South  mu  Enterprise 

DIRKS  repre.sented  buyer 

8,287 

UTAH 

Harry  and  Frank  Nanney 
to 

Emery  County  Progress 

Womack  Publishing  Co. 

2,200  1 

Price  Sun  Advocate 

WASHINGTON 

5,300 

Harbor  Marketplace 

Hometown  Communications 

2,200 

to 

Wallop  Harbor  Herald 

Brchm  Communications  Inc. 

4.200 

(William  Brehm  Jr.,  pre.sident) 

Ed  and  Lora  Nicholson 

Broker:  DIRKS  represented  .seller 

to 

VERMONT 

Patrick  Myers 

Broker:  BOLITHO-CRIBB 

Windsor  Chronicle 

represented  sellers 

1,695 

Frank  and  Olga  Straka 

to 

Snoqualmie  Valley  Record 

Phillip  Camp 

5,300 

VIRGINIA 

Falls  Publishing  Co. 

(Bob  and  Sandie  Scott  and 

Cbincoteague  Beacon 

the  Buchman  family  e.state) 

6,500 

to 

Eastern  Shore  News 

Jim  and  Karen  McKiernan 

13,600 

Broker:  John  Fournier,  Pros.ser,  Wash. 
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Filmless,  Keyless, 
Shaftless  In  ’96 

Newspapers  are  at  last  betting  on  Nevertheless,  the  principal  purpose  (but  no 
pnxlucts  that  incorporate  what  longer  the  sole  purpose)  of  the  increasingly  digii 

until  recently  were  only  tantalizing  work  flow  is  still  the  application  of  ink  on  papei 
technologies  promising  to  speed,  And  while  last  January  the  industry  looked  back 
simplify  or  otherwise  improve  their  a  year  of  soaring  newsprint  prices  and  ahead  to 


Publishers 
■  begin  buying 
tomorrow’s' 
technologies, 
while  vendors 
continue  buying 
each  other 


Newspapers  ARE  AT  last  betting  on 
pnxlucts  that  incorporate  what 
until  recently  were  only  tantalizing 
technologies  promising  to  speed, 
simplify  or  otherwise  improve  their 

operations. 

A  reality  for  other  printers,  a  suitable  digital 
press  is  still  somewhere  beyond  the  horizon  for 
newspapers.  But  presetting  a  modem  press  with 
digital  data  from  prepress  is  within  reach  for  some. 
For  others,  keyless  inking  may  nearly  preclude  pre¬ 
setting  preoccupations,  while  several  shaftless 
designs  may  variously 
enhance  press  efficiency 
and/or  flexibility.  Research 
continues  on  so-called  water¬ 
less  printing,  and  newspapers 
await  their  first  single-fluid 
litho  press. 

Sales  of  keyless  offset 
presses  continued  in  the  U.S. 
and  abroad,  with  all  major 
press  makers  offering  the 
new  inking  option.  Following 
several  sales  of  shaftless  presses  overseas  (almost 
all  in  Europe),  the  first  U.S.  newspaper  to  purchase 
a  shaftless  press  is  also  its  manufacturer’s  first  U.S. 
customer. 

The  same  digital  data  that  can  cross  the  pre- 
press-pressnxjm  boundary  promises  to  abbreviate 
the  sequence  of  processes  in  prepress  production, 
making  for  a  more<'ompact  work  flow.  As  began 
happening  to  words  a  generation  ago,  some  papers 
now  routinely  capture  images  electronically  and 
store  them  as  digital  files.  And  the  back  end  of  pre¬ 
press  imaging  now  mirrors  its  front  end:  while 
cameras  need  not  produce  film,  neither  must  there 
be  film  to  produce  plates. 

In  1996,  several  dailies  finally  put  computer-to- 
plate  imaging  into  production,  and  at  least  two 
sizeable  U.S.  dailies  switched  entirely,  or  almost  so, 
to  digital  cameras.  Similarly,  more  newspapers 
bypassed  hand-delivered  hard  copy  ads,  as  electron¬ 
ic  transmission  of  digital  ad  files  spread  and  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America  worked  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  pnx:edures  and  standards  it  needs  to  suc¬ 
ceed. 

Among  services  offering  digital  delivery  of  ads, 
the  Associated  Press  reported  that  its  widely 
installed  AP  AdSend  logged  more  than  8,000  trans¬ 
missions  per  month  fn'm  over  400  advertisers  to 
approximately  1,300  newspapers  in  1996. 


Nevertheless,  the  principal  purpose  (but  no 
longer  the  sole  purpose)  of  the  increasingly  digital 
work  flow  is  still  the  application  of  ink  on  paper. 

And  while  last  January  the  industry  looked  back  on 
a  year  of  soaring  newsprint  prices  and  ahead  to 
another  possible  increase,  transaction  prices 
plunged  in  1996. 

Publishers’  consumption  was  little  changed  but 
their  inventories  swelled  before  being  drawn  down 
in  recent  months.  Papermakers,  who  first  delayed, 
then  abandoned  the  price  hike,  eventually  resumed 
discounting  and  kept  supply  in  check  by  curtailing 
some  production.  In  mid- 
December,  the  first  planned  jfi  several 

price  hike  for  1997  was  j  .  i--  u  ^  ^ 

a^nnounced.  dUtlteS  finally  pUt 

Recycled  newsprint  was  COmpUter-tOplate 

no  easier  to  find.  While  a  .  •  •  ^ 

long-planned  deinking  and  tntagtng  tntO 

recycling  plant  for  NewYoiic  producUoU,  and  at 

City  was  still  stalled  at  last  ,  .  .  •  i  i 

»  least  two  sizable 

report,  across  the  country,  m 

Washington  state,  Cowles  U.S.  dalUeS 

PubUshing  is  spending  more  ^^Uched  entirely 

than  $100  million  to  upgrade  ^wiicrjeu  enureiy, 

and  enlarge  its  own  small  or  OlniOSt  SO,  tO 

newsprint  miU,  significantly  ^jgital  CamerOS 

expanding  its  deinking  uiguui  curneius 

capacity  in  the  process. 

A  bright  spot  was  the  delayed  but  successful 
production  and  use  of  newsprint  containing  fiber 
from  agricultural  straw.  Working  with  Arbokem 
Inc.,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  a  Jefferson  Smurfit  mill  in 
Oregon  produced  the  newsprint  for  tests  at  several 
West  Coast  dailies.  After  a  November  trial  run  of  20 
tons  at  the  Sacramento  Bee,  a  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers  executive  reported  good  printing  and  no 
breaks  or  other  problems  with  the  new  newsprint. 

But  cutting  waste  remained  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  publishers  who  forgot  neither  the  threatened 
near-record  newsprint  prices  of  the  beginning  of 
the  year  nor  the  near-record  recession  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  decade.  As  a  consequence,  more  news¬ 
papers  slimmed  down  to  25 '-wide  broadsheets. 

Their  attention  also  remains  ftxrused  on  waste 
reduction.  For  example.  Printing  Press  Services 
International  reported  that  after  success  in  Canada 
over  the  past  two  years,  it  made  several  U.S.  sales 
of  its  Hydrosystems  Inker,  designed  to  minimize 
start-up  waste  with  improved  printing  and  greater 
color  flexibility. 

Press  makers  also  were  mindful  of  recent  lean 
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years.  Late  last  summer  and  in  early  fail,  Rockwell 
(now  Goss)  Graphic  Systems  prevailed  in  its  1995 
complaints  to  the  federal  government  that  foreign 
competitors  dumped  hig  presses  on  the  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket.  All  parties  to  the  dispute,  including  Goss,  are 
appealing  the  outcome  to  the  U.S  (^ourt  of 
International  Trade. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  small  newspaper  press  mar¬ 
ket,  Cioss’  legal  battle  over  domestic  competition 
entered  its  12th  year.  The  target  of  its  charges,  in 
turn,  .sued  two  other  competitors  on  much  the 
same  grounds  found  in  Goss’  original  complaint. 

The  company  reverted  to  the  Goss  name  when 
its  chief  executive  and  his  investment  gn>up 
bought  out  the  RtK'kwell  division.  It  was  the 
biggest  of  several  company  sales  among  suppliers 
to  the  newspaper  industry.  With  the  exceptions  of 
Goss  and  two  firms  that  acquired  the  product  lines 
of  very  well-known  prepress  systems  vendors,  all 
the  ownership  changes  continued  the  vendor  con¬ 
solidation  of  recent  years. 

While  some  suppliers  came  imder  new  owner¬ 
ship,  other  vendors  restructured  and/or  changed 
top  management. 

The  NAA  continued  its  transition  to  a  somewhat 
smaller  organization  in  a  smaller  headquarters.  In 
part,  the  reduction  in  staff  and  office  size  reflects 
the  elimination  of  test  presses  and  in-house  train¬ 
ing  and  the  outsourcing  of  consumables  testing  for 
members.  As  the  year  came  to  an  end,  NvVA’s  rekK'a- 
tion  to  nearby  Vienna,  Va.,  was  imminent. 

The  NAA  Technology  Department  compiled  an 
ambitious  three-year  plan  that  identified  projects 
and  their  priorities,  estimated  costs  and  assigned 
.staff 

Nexpo  continued  to  draw  a  large  number  of 
vendors,  although  many  more  shared  space  and 
there  seemed  fewer  large  Ixxiths  than  in  years  past 
and  no  increase  in  attendance. 

The  NAA’s  first  Operations  SuperConference, 
however,  drew  more  than  400  people  to  six  full 
days  of  solid  .sessions  on  prepress,  press  and  ptist- 
press  —  combining  what  had  been  three  .separate 
meetings  held  on  .separate  .schedules  in  different 
cities.The  second  SupeKarnference,  which  begins 
next  week,  will  incorporate  a  fourth  NAA  confer¬ 
ence,  health  and  safety,  as  well  as  sessions  on  new 
electnrnic  media. 

Another  new  conference  that  attracted  alx)ut 
4(X)  people  in  1996  was  America  West.  Along  the 
lines  of  the  venerable  America  Ea.st  regional  confer¬ 
ence  and  trade  show  held  in  Hershey,  Pa.,  every 
March,  Reno-ba.sed  America  West  was  established 
by  a  number  of  Western  states’  press  associations 
under  the  leadership  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

PREPRESS:  OUTPUT  SYSTEMS  AND  SUPPLIERS 

Vendors  of  output  systems  stretched  imaging 
speed  limits  in  1996,  and  at  the  same  time  devel¬ 
oped  smarter  output  management  and  preflight 
checking  software  and  more  versatile  and  flexible 


Cymbolic  Sciences’  NewsJet  computer-to-plate/film  imager  out¬ 
puts  pages  for  the  Lexington  Herald-Leader  and  Springfield,  III., 
State  Journal-Register. 


functionality  for  the  raster  image  processor. 

The  year  began  with  the  completion  of  acquisi¬ 
tions  by  two  major  output  systems  vendors: 

Bayer’s  Agfa  business  acquired  Hoechst’s  printing 
and  publishing  unit,  giving  it  a  major  presence  in 
platemaking  that  includes  the  N90  line  of  direct- 
output  litho  plates;  and  Volt  Information  Science’s 
Autologic  Inc.  subsidiary  completed  a  merger  with 
Information  International  Inc.,  consolidating  a 
large  share  of  the  newspaper  market  and  operat¬ 
ing  the  Xitron  and  Digiflex  subsidiaries. 

The  year  ended  with  regulatory  appn)val  for  a 
pending  acquisition  and  the  dissolution  of  an  older, 
joint-venture  acquisition. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Cierman  cartel  authorities 
approved  press  maker  Heidelbeiger’s  purcha.se  of 
Linotype-Hell.  With  greater-than-expected  losses 
looming,  Linotype-Hell’s  executive  board  decided 
la.st  month  to  cut  1 ,2(K)  jobs,  spin  off  noncore  activ¬ 
ities  and  consolidate  operations  in  Kiel,  Germany. 

Fuji  Photofilm  bought  out  DuPtint  Co.’s  half  of 
the  imaging  systems  bicsiness  that  remained  of 
Crosfield  Electronics  (its  wide  area  networking  was 
bought  by  Parascan,  and  news  and  ad  systems  were 
.sold  off  earlier). 

DuRrnt  also  sold  another  graphic  arts  supply 
business  acquired  during  its  1980s  shopping  spree. 

Citiplate  bought  DuPont’s  Imperial  printing  plate 
pnxluct  line,  and  Southern  Lithoplate  bought 
Imperial’s  manufacturing  equipment  (which  it 
expects  to  have  in  full  pnxluction  this  spring). 

The  lion’s  share  of  the  market  for  flexo-printed 
newspapers’  photopolymer  plates  belongs  to  NAPP 
Systems,  whose  parent  company,  Lee  Enterprises, 
expected  to  sell  it  by  year-end  to  Polyfibnrn 
Technologies  —  which,  in  acquiring  the  printing 
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products  business  of  W.R.  Grace  Co.  two  years  ear-  though  newspapers  might  at  least  dispense  with 
lier,  already  supplied  most  of  the  same  customers  silver-based  fUm.Tests  of  selenium-based  Xerox 
with  plate  cushions.  Verde  film  (electrically  sensitized,  light-exposed, 

During  technology  trials  at  Lee’s  Decatur,  Ill.,  heat-developed)  at  USA  Today  were  very  promis- 
Heiald  &  Review,  NAPP  continued  to  work  on  a  ing,  in  spite  of  initial  difficulties  with  a  retrofitted 

direct-toplate  imager  for  flexo  papers.  imager  and  uncertainties  about  the  amount  of  any 

For  offset  shops,  a  range  of  computer-to-plate  savings  on  cost, 
systems  were  shown  at  Nexpo.The  Times  of  Early  last  year,  however,  after  its  manufacturing 

Munster,  Ind.,  was  testing  units  since  early  in  the  operation  struggled  to  increase  the  percentage  of 

year,  hoping  to  find  a  satisfactory  thermal  plate.  By  film  production  that  met  the  necessary  quality 
fell,  Cymbolic  Sciences  had  placed  its  Newsjet  level.  Xerox  sought  a  partner  or  buyer  for  its 

imagers  (which  also  accept  film)  at  the  State  Graphic  Systems  unit  that  made  Verde  film.The 

Journal-Register,  Springfield,  Ill.,  and  the  Lexington  unit  soon  ceased  operating. 

(Ky.)  Herald-Leader.  The  idea  didn’t  die.  Other  firms  continue  to 
Perhaps  the  biggest  and  fastest  unit  at  Nexpo  develop  their  own  dry  films  and  related  imagers 
was  Western  Lithotech’s  DiamondSetter.  Designed  and  processors. 

to  meet  the  demands  of  major  metros,  units  will  be  Another  major  concern  for  prepress  output  is 
tested  early  tliis  year  at  the  Boston  Globe,  Dallas  color  quality,  in  terms  of  site-to-site  or  device-to- 
Moming  Neujs  and  Chicago  Tribune.  device  consistency  and  proofing  capability. 

While  the  required  plates  and  imagers  are  com¬ 
paratively  costly,  CTP  eliminates  the  time,  cost  and  COLOR  CONCERNS 

waste  disposal  associated  with  production  of  inter-  To  better  exploit  publishers’  major  investments 
mediary  page  films  —  speeding  the  production  in  color  printing  equipment,  a  Newspaper 

process  and  reducing  overall  costs  associated  with  Association  of  America  task  force  is  looking  into 
consumables  and  labor.  It  alstj  promises  to  deliver  a  technology,  training  and  procedures  that  can  be 
superior  image.  promoted  industrywide  to  achieve  consistent  qual- 

Decisions  to  convert  to  CTP  output,  however,  ity  color  printing  for  advertisers, 
must  await  papers’  achievement  of  full  or  nearly  To  support  color  printing,  especially  in  an  all¬ 

full  pagination,  and  most  publishers  will  want  to  digital  direct-to-plate  work  flow,  practical  pnxjfing 
assess  results  at  the  first  few  sites  that  directly  out-  solutions  suited  to  daUy  newspapers’  production 
put  plates.  Apart  from  the  obvious  matters  of  imag-  exigencies  are  still  being  sought.  Speed,  price  and 

ing  speed  and  price  (but  related  to  both),  issues  accurate  color  rendering  are  all  available,  but  not, 

include  plate  loading,  processing,  support  for  two-  it  seems,  in  the  same  device, 
page  plates,  type  of  plate  and  the  option  for  film  That  may  change  if  patent-pending  technology 

output.  from  the  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation  and 

Guidance  in  the  area  is  available  from  the  R.R.  Donnelley  and  Sons  Co.  puts  the  subtractive 

Pittsburgh-based  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation  printing  ink  colors  onto  a  relatively  inexpensive 
and,  in  a  newspaper-specific  joint  project  still  flat-panel  display.  Announced  last  year,  the  pig- 

under  way,  from  the  NAA  and  IFRA,  the  technical  mented  acrylic  foil  filter  material  could  conceiv- 
arm  of  the  World  Association  of  Newspapers.  ably  combine  the  speed  of  current  video  soft 

Short  of  directly  outputting  pages,  it  looked  as  proofing  with  the  more-accurate  color  representa¬ 

tion  of  high-end  printers.  (In  the  mean¬ 
time,  other  companies  are  researching 
other  methods  to  more  effectively  and 
efficiently  display  color  on  flat  screens, 
including  a  firm  run  by  former  Atex 
president  Danny  Chapchal.) 

PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS  ANO 
SUPPLIERS 

Early  in  19S>6,two  German  publish¬ 
ing  systems  suppliers  withdrew  from 
the  North  American  market.  Promising 
as  it  was,  and  with  several  North 
American  customer  sites.  Rink  Software 
Engineering  went  out  of  business.The 
bankruptcy  spelled  an  end  to  the  brief 
stab  at  text  processing  by  Scitex,  which 
owned  a  quarter  of  the  Hamburg-based 
firm  and  handled  its  North  American 
marketing  and  support. 

The  second  software  firm,  Eschbom- 
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Wifag's  first  newspaper  customer  in  the  U.S.,  the  Tulsa  World  also 
is  the  first  in  this  country  to  buy  shaftless  presses. 


based  ISGI,  survives.The  Siemens-Nixdorf  spiiioff 
showed  up  at  Nexpo  95  under  former  Atex  chief 
Danny  Chapchal.  But  a  letter  of  intent  from  the 
New  York  Daily  Neu>s  never  turned  into  the 
hoped-for  advertising  system.  ISGI  eventually  was 
acquired  by  the  owners  of  Monotype  and  its  U.S. 
and  European  affiliates,  but  not  before  ad  and  edi¬ 
torial  software  were  being  installed  at  the  Reading 
(Pa.)  Eagle.  No  longer  marketing  in  the  U.S.,  ISGI 
and  an  affiliate  won  a  large  German  contract  last 
year. 

Among  system  vendors,  some  of  the  decade’s 
trends  persisted  in  1996:  yet  another  European  sys¬ 
tem  emphasizing  comprehensive,  newspaper-spe¬ 
cific  functionality  made  its  U.S.  debut;  what  were 
traditionally  the  biggest  U.S.  vendors  continued  to 
restructure;  Windows  95  and  NT  operating  systems 
spread,  finally  displacing  OS/2  as  the  preferred  plat¬ 
form  for  further  development  at  SII  and  CText 
front  ends  (the  latter  having  also  replaced  XyWrite 
with  Word  and  its  own  Tomahawk  composition  soft¬ 
ware  with  North  Atlantic  Publishing  Systems’  H&J 
Engine  to  paginate  in  XPtess  stories  created  in  Word). 

At  the  same  time,  younger,  smaller  vendors  sur¬ 
vived,  even  thrived,  in  the  difficult  market,  while  a 
pair  of  sister  companies  continued  to  satisfy  grow¬ 
ing  customer  bases.  Not-so-young  Advanced 
Technical  Solutions  unveiled  the  NewsDesk  succes¬ 
sor  to  Osiris,  its  first  full  news  system,  and  pre¬ 
viewed  its  first  classified  front-end  system. 

Others  whose  systems  and  customer  bases  have 
grown  include  American  Computer  Innovators, 
which  added  ad  tracking  to  its  OpenPages  publish¬ 
ing  system;  SoftPage  Systems,  creator  of  versatile 
classified  pagination  and  page  dummying 
XTensions  to  QuarkXPress;  Advanced  Publishing 
Technology,  which  added  accounts  receivable  func¬ 
tions  to  its  ad  system  and  a  link  for  importing  copy 
from  older  Dewar  editorial  systems;  and  Publishing 
Partners  International,  which  enhanced  its 
Advertising  Management  System  with  market-map- 
ping  capabilities  and  added  mote  customers. 

In  addition  to  other  new  contracts,  as  well  as 
numerous  upgrades  to  existing  sites,  Harris 
Publishing  Systems  Corp.  got  a  vote  of  confidence 
fixjm  the  Los  Angeles  Times  when  the  paper  chose 
the  Florida  firm’s  products  for  pagination  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  special  sections. 

In  addition  to  featuring  page  tracking  and 
Windows-based  display  ad  makeup  in  its  product 
lineup,  Harris  launched  its  Systems  Engineering 
Services.  Using  integrated  product  teams,  these  ser¬ 
vices  draw  on  information  management  expertise 
throughout  its  parent  corporation  to  advise  and 
support  newspapers  in  using  new  technologies  to 
improve  operations,  products  and  services  and  to 
offer  them  “total  system  life-cycle  support.” 

Baseview  Products  Inc.,  now  a  Harris  company, 
kept  the  Macintosh  alive  as  a  front-end  platform  in 
spite  of  speculation  of  Apple  Computer’s  decline 
and  talk  of  a  disappearing  Mac.The  Ann  Arbor  com¬ 
pany  continued  harvesting  new  customers  and 


upgrading  old  ones  among  mostly  smaller<ircula- 
tion  papers.  By  spring,  it  was  offering  Phrasea 
archiving  and  four  of  its  own  new  pnxlucts:  page 
tracking,  combined  classified  and  display  advertis¬ 
ing,  remote  transactional  access  to  CirculationPro 
and  automatic  and  separated  duplicate  storage  of 
all  text  and  images  in  the  editorial  database. 

The  growth  of  the  Quark  Publishing  System  also 
challenged  the  iMac’s  putative  decline,  with  a 
reported  40%)  more  installed  sites  in  mid- 1996  than 
a  year  earlier  and  total  customers  worldwide 
(newspapers  and  others)  exceeding  350.  QPS 
Dispatch  server  software  was  bulked  up  to  support 
more  than  1 50  users,  and  Quarkf^onnect  for 
Windows  appeared  later  in  the  year. 

With  its  Comet  111  news  system  stx)n  to  go  into 
the  New  Yoik  Times  Co.’s  Spartanburg,  S.C.,Herald- 
Joumal,  CompuText  arrived  at  Nexpo  with 
changed  and  impnwed  systems  that,  among  other 
things,  included  adoption  of  Word  and  XPress. 

In  something  of  a  countertrend,  European  ven¬ 
dors  showing  and  selling  in  the  U.S.  supplied  their 
own  text  editing  and  design/page  assembly  soft¬ 
ware.  CCI  Europe’s  North  American  sales  turned 
into  functioning  installations  last  year.  With  its  first 
U.S.  customer  site  up,  the  full-featured  Unix-based 
Euromax  system  —  that  once  relied  solely  on  its 
own  DDE  hardware  —  returned  to  Nexpo  flashing 
an  agreement  with  Hewlett-Rickard.  Similarly, 
Unisys  made  its  Nexpo  debut  last  summer  with  an 
agreement  to  port  its  Hermes  system  to  Windows 
95/NT.  Much  like  that  from  Denmark’s  DDE  and 
CCI  (the  latter  supporting  various  client  operating 
systems  and  third-party  applications)  the  system 
Unisys  brought  from  Italy  is  written  for  Unix,  built 
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fmm  the  ground  up  for  newspapers  and  is  used  at 
numerous  sites  within  its  home  market  and  nearby 
countries.) 

Freedom  System  Integrators  succeeded  in  plac¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  at  a  U.S.  daily  technology  from 
its  U.K.  affiliate.  Developed  by  GB  Techniques,  the 
Mentor  Editorial  Tracking  System  was  put  to  use 
with  an  older  Dewar  front  end  at  the  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  Neu^s-Press.  And  METS,  as  it  is  known,  is 
happy  to  make  use  of  Word  and  XPress  (although 
it  also  has  its  own  stripped-down  word  processor). 

After  putting  its  system  into  a  pair  of  relatively 
small  Ohio  dailies  a  few  years  ago,  another 
European,  Linotype-Hell,  received  its  first  large 
Linopress  system  order  (115-120  users),  from  the 
Herald,  Halifax,  N.S.  Implementation  was  to  begin 
in  September.  A  sale  to  at  least  one  U.S.  daily  al,so 
reportedly  was  in  the  works. 

Not  in  the  best  financial  .shape,  the  venerable 
merged  firm  best  known  for  its  color  scanners, 
woricstations  and  output  systems,  will  reduce  its 
staff,  sites  and  activities  and  be  sold  to  German 
printing  equipment  manufacturer  Heidelberger, 
which  earlier  in  the  year  acquired  a  Dutch  ancil¬ 
lary  equipment  maker  and  the  Sheridan  post-press 
equipment  business  from  AM  International. 

Shareholder  and  government  approval  of  the 
deal  will  permit  Heidelberger  to  grow  from  what 
may  well  be  the  biggest  press  maker  to  perhaps 
the  biggest  supplier  of  graphic  arts  equipment  and 
systems  —  depending  on  what  Linotype-Hell  prtxl- 
ucts  survive,  everything  from  text  and  image  input 
to  bindery  and  mailrcxim  systems.  Linotype-Hell 
should  pnivide  Heidelberger  with  prepress  tech¬ 


nologies  that  complement  its  interests  in  digital 
presses. 

The  year  brought  big  changes  to  two  other  big 
prepress  systems  vendors.  Early  in  the  year.  System 
Integrators  Inc.  further  reorganized  itself,  consoli¬ 
dating  its  five  gniups  into  three  and  reducing  its 
work  force,  first  by  about  6%,  then  by  10%.  It  lost 
its  senior  sales  executive,  a  former  Atex  staffer,  to 
Atex’s  buyer,  Sysdeco.  In  spring,  SII  lost  CEO 
William  Aaronson;  then,  shortly  before  Nexpo,  it 
also  lost  interim  CEO  Erika  Williams. 

When  the  annual  technology  show  rolled 
around,  a  long-sought  settlement  to  a  squabble 
with  nearby  CE  Engineering  had  raveled.  CE  was 
alleged  to  have  misappropriated  SII  technology. 
Before  summer  ended,  however,  so  had  Slfs  law¬ 
suit.  (Harris’  pagination  work  at  the  L.A.  Times 
relied  on  a  CE  connection  to  the  paper’s  existing 
SII  system.  As  it  once  was  for  SII,  the  Times  became 
CE’s  biggest  customer,  ordering  software  for  at  least 
1 ,4(X)  users.) 

By  that  time,  a  marketing  agreement  with 
(^ybergraphic  Systems  already  had  given  SII  a 
Windows-based  front  end  suitable  for  mid-size  cu,s- 
tomers;  the  company  was  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  a  Windows  rewrite  of  its  own  widely 
iKsed  Coyote  front  end;Tandem,  supplier  of  SB’s 
fault-tolerant  database  host  computers,  was  ready¬ 
ing  a  major  advance  for  large  customers’  multime¬ 
dia  computing  needs.  SII  also  had  signed  on  Frank 
Washington  as  its  new  chief  executive. 

Familiar  with  the  company  after  working  in  two 
of  its  newspaper  customers’  cable  TV  and  videotex 
busines.ses,  the  Sacramento  resident  consulted  on 
and  off  for  SII  for  about  three  years.  A  lawyer  and 
communications  industry  investor,  Washington 
spent  time  in  the  1970s  as  a  White  House  policy 
adviser  and  Federal  Communications  Commission 
official. 

Under  the  new  chief,  the  CE  suit  was  settled, 
print  and  new  media  pnxluct  development  contin¬ 
ued,  work  on  the  big  Westdeutsche  Allgemeine 
Zeitung  project  also  continued  (with  software  con¬ 
tributions  fn)m  Cybergraphic  and  Archetype),  and 
some  old  faces  reappeared  among  SII’s  ranks. 

Neverthele.ss,  before  the  year  was  out,  SII  lost  its 
ad  software  expert  —  another  former  Atexer  —  to 
Sysdeco.  Pat  McGinnis  will  be  engineering  vice 
president  of  the  media  systems  company  that 
Sysdeco  intends  to  spin  off  as  early  as  this  month. 

If  SII  lo.st  two  leaders  last  year,  Sysdeco  lost  one 
leader  twice.  Before  Nexpo,  Jobs.  Jamne  resigned 
as  head  of  the  Sysdeco  Group  and  t(X)k  over  the 
Media  business  in  the  U.S.,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  entire  group  would  rekx-'ate  to  the  U.S. 
and  seek  an  American  chief  executive.  After 
Nexpo,Jamne  departed  Sysdeco  Media. 

About  the  time  a  replacement  was  ready  to  take 
over,  the  company’s  ownership  was  in  question. 
British  authorities  discovered  that  a  funds  manager 
for  a  Deutsche  Bank  subsidiary  in  the  U.K.  had 
accumulated  more  than  the  permitted  investment 


Bundles  from  Total  Mailroom  Support  Inc.'s  new  Compass  can  exit 
the  counterstacker  in  any  of  four  directions. 
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in  Sysdeco  through  creation 
of  unlisted  Luxembourg- 
based  holding  companies. 

Owing  to  the  indirect  hold¬ 
ing  of  some  of  its  45‘X>-plus 
share  in  Sysdeco,  Norwegian 
regulators  did  not  compel 
Deutsche  Bank  to  choose 
between  reducing  its  stake  or 
making  an  offer  to  buy  out 
all  other  shareholders  at  its 
own  higliest  purchase  price 
of  the  preceding  six  months. 

While  a  Norwegian  deputy  chairman  served  as 
acting  gn)up  CEO,  Larry  Mihalchik  was  app<Mnted 
U.S.-based  Sysdeco  Gmup  chief  financial  officer. 
Industry  veteran  and  former  Atex  executive  Max 
Caiebergh  was  brought  in  to  handle  international 
sales.  Sysdeco-Atex  executive  Clive  Segal  and 
Sysdeco  U.S.  president  J.  Marlow  Einelund 
remained  in  charge  at  the  Media  unit. 

After  a  year  of  losses  and  anticipating  a  UY'/o-l^X 
workforce  reduction  by  spring,  Sysdeco  Group 
announced  in  mid-November  it  would  spin  off  its 
media  business  —  the  Atex  portion  of  which  had 
reportedly  been  pnifitable.  It  said  the  new  compa¬ 
ny  would  f(K'us  on  newspapers,  operate  from  the 
U.S.,  consolidate  its  Atex,  Dewar,  Sypress  and 
Comtec  acquisitions  and,  in  18-24  months,  pniba- 
bly  make  an  initial  public  offering. 

Mihalchik,  who  has  led  several  other  Massachu- 
sett.s-ba,sed  technology  firms,  was  named  CEO  of 
the  s(K)n-to-be-separated  company.  At  that  point, 
Einelund  left  the  company.  Mihalchik  put  Segal  and 
C(x;bergh  in  charge  of  U.S.  and  overseas  sales; 
McGinnis  heads  engineering  and  Allen  Miller  returns 
fnim  Sysdeco’s  U.K.  unit  to  handle  marketing. 

AUTOMATING,  OUTSOURCING 

On  the  advertising  side,  the  drive  to  automate 
sales  forces  acquired  some  momentum  and  the 
practice  of  outsourcing  ad  makeup  began  to 
spread.  At  least  five  vendors  put  the  power  of 
demographic  and  competitive  marketing  data, 
sales  presentations,  pricing,  contact  management 
and  communications  into  st)ftware  packages  for 
.sales  staffers’  laptop  computers  with  the  aim  of 
allowing  them  to  spend  more  time  in  the  field  sell¬ 
ing.  As  the  choice  of  products  grew,  so  did  the 
number  of  newspapers  using  them. 

In  recent  years,  dailies  in  Los  Angeles  began  out¬ 
sourcing  ad  pnxluction,  with  the  Daily  News 
handing  the  job  to  Volt  Information  Sciences  and 
the  Times  giving  the  work  toTSA  Design  Group 
until  such  time  that  it  could  bring  the  job  back  in 
house  (to  sister  publications  California  Community 
Newspapers). 

Last  March,  the  Daily  News  dropped  Volt  in¬ 
favor  of  TSA,  which  by  June  was  handling  all  dis¬ 
play  ad  makeup  for  the  paper. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  East  Coast,  the  digital  pre¬ 
press  experts  at  Applied  Graphics  Technologies 


entered  the  business,  having 
snagged  two  of  the  country’s 
biggest  dailies.  AGT's  new  Ad 
Management  Division  pro 
vides  digital  display  ad 
design,  composition  and 
transmission  services  for  the 
Star-Ledger,  Newark,  N.J.,  and 
the  New  York  Daily  News. 

FILMLESS  PHOTOS. 
UNPRINTED  DISTRIBUTION 

For  news  photography, 
digital  cameras  made  news  several  years  ago  when 
the  first  models,  however  inadequate,  made  it  clear 
that  still  video  had  little  future  in  print.  In  just  a 
few  years,  the  cameras  were  being  tried  at  numer¬ 
ous  newspapers. 

But  1996  marked  a  turning  point  for  the  tech¬ 
nology.  In  the  same  year  that  numen)us  mtxlels 
from  many  manufacturers  became  available  for  the 
average  consumer,  the  serious  amateur  and  the 
professional  studio,  the  newspaper  industry’ 
appeared  to  be  following  the  lead  of  .some 
Southam  dailies  in  Canada. 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel  bought  eight 
NC2(XK)e  Nikon-Kodak  cameras  and  two  EOS 
•  DCS3c  Canon-K(xlak  cameras  from  the  Associated 
Press.  By  September,  all  Tulsa  World  photographers 
were  to  have  been  equipped  with  NC'-2(KK)e  cam¬ 
eras,  laptop  computers  and  cellular  mexJems  —  the 
first  U.S.  daily  to  fully  convert  to  digital  photogra¬ 
phy.  Elsewhere,  photojoumalists  tried  out  the 
Nikon-Fuji  digital  camera. 

For  the  AP  itself  (which  expected  to  offer  mem¬ 
bers  online  access  to  its  digital  photo  archive  by 
year-end),  1996  began  with  all-digital  coverage  of 
Super  Bowl  XXX.The  Summer  Olympics  and 
national  presidential  nominating  conventions 
allowed  the  wire  service  to  showcase  the  cameras’ 
capabilities  well  into  the  year. 

The  Summer  (iames  provided  the  ftK'us  for  two 
other  projects.  Cox  Newspapers  and  its  publishing 
systems  supplier.  Digital  Technology  International, 
worked  to  get  most  of  the  chain’s  dozen  produc¬ 
tion  sites  onto  a  high-speed  wide  area  network  that 
would  allow  them  to  share  copy,  images,  ads,  even 
fully  made-up  pages. 

By  creating  what  amounts  to  a  shared  databxse, 
the  papers  can  achieve  pnxluction  efficiencies  and 
share  each  other’s  advantages.  For  the  Olympics, 
that  meant  benefiting  from  the  Cox  flagship 
dailies’  on-site  reporting  from  Atlanta  and  fn)m  any 
ItK'al  angles  on  the  Games  and  athletes  supplied  by 
any  of  the  papers  in  four  other  states. 

Scitex  Corp.  used  the  international  gathering  in 
Atlanta  to  demonstrate  PressPoint,  which  repre- 
.sents  a  new  mtxlel  for  newspaper  publication:  dis¬ 
tribute  first,  then  later.  Printed  at  various  kxrations, 
special  editioas  of  1 1  dailies  from  South  America, 
Asia,  Europe  and  Africa  brought  news  from  home 
to  Olympic  .spectators,  athletes  and  officials.  , 
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On  the  advertising 
side,  the  drive  to 
automate  sales  forces 
acquired  some 
momentum  and  the 
practice  of 

outsourcing  ad  makeup 
began  to  spread 
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To  reach  readers  away 
from  home  (and  new  read¬ 
ers),  participating  newspa¬ 
pers  send  electronic  files  of 
fully  composed  pages  of 
abbreviated  editions  to  a 
PressPoint  hub,  which  con¬ 
verts  them  into  Adobe’s 
Portable  Document  Format 
and  sends  them  by  satellite 
to  any  number  of  receiving 
sites  as  compressed  digital 
files  to  be  stored  until  ready 
for  limited  local  distribution 
or  individual  retail  sale. 

Tabloid-plus-size  hard  copy  is 
output  from  Xerox  Majestik  color  printers  on  stur¬ 
dy'  white  stock  with  advertising  preprinted  on  the 
reverse.  Pages  are  stapled. 

PRESS  AND  POST-PRESS 

Rockwell  International  made  the  loudest  noise 
in  ’96  when  it  announced  the  long-rumored  sale 
of  its  Graphic  Systems  division  and  prevailed  in 
government  investigations  of  its  dumping  com¬ 
plaints. 

In  October  of  ’95,  Rockwell  looked  outside  the 
company  for  a  new  president  at  Graphic  Systems. 
Not  an  engineer,  salesman  or  marketer,  new  chief 
Robert  Kuhn  is  an  executive  with  a  background  in 
financial  management  at.  and  investments  in,  big 
technology  companies.  Last  January,  Rockwell  said 
it  was  seeking  a  buyer  for  the  division.  When  NAA 
publishers  convened  in  New  York  in  April,  Kuhn 
was  there  representing  both  Rockwell  Graphic 
Systems  and  the  investment  group  that  was  about 
to  buy  it.  A  year  after  taking  the  job  of  president  of 
the  division,  Kuhn  became  president  and  part 
owner  of  the  new  Goss  Graphic  Systems. 

Founded  by  the  Goss  brothers  in  1885  and 
acquired  by  Rockwell  in  1969,  the  company  was 
sold  for  approximately  $600  million. 

Financed  by  a  combination  of  the  new  owners’ 
equity  investment,  sal  e  of  preferred  shares  to 
Rockwell  and  issuance  of  debt,  the  new  Goss 
offers  a  range  of  successful  newspaper  and  semi¬ 
commercial  presses  and  a  commercial  press  busi¬ 
ness  weakened  in  recent  years  by  design  prob¬ 
lems.  R(Kkwell  reduced  the  division’s  work  force 
in  spring,  consolidated  some  U.S.  commercial 
press  operations  and,  since  the  sale,  Goss  has 
pared  back  its  operations  in  the  U.K. 

In  the  lengthy  and  complex  anti-dumping  inves¬ 
tigation  of  four  foreign  press  makers,  begun  after 
Rockwell’s  1995  petition,  last  year  saw  Rockwell 
prevail  in  round  two  —  final  determinations  that 
imported  large  newspaper  presses  were  sold 
below  fair  value  and  that  the  practice  threatens  to 
injure  the  domestic  industry  —  and  the  beginning 
of  round  three  —  all  parties  to  the  dispute  are 
appealing  the  determinations. 

Sparked  by  Mitsubishi’s  big  sale  to  the 


Washington  Post,  Rockwell’s 
petition  put  the  matter 
before  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  U.S. 
International  Trade 
Commission.The  former  cal¬ 
culated  large  dumping  mar¬ 
gins  (as  high  as  63%)  for  the 
importers.  The  latter  found 
that  while  not  injured  by  the 
dumping,  Rockwell  was 
threatened  with  material 
injury  —  a  finding  sufficient 
to  require  U.S.  Customs  to 
collect  duties  corresponding 
to  the  assigned  margins 
unless  the  order  is  suspended  during  appeal. 

Duties  would  be  paid  in  advance  of  the  import  and 
subsequent  government  review  of  future  subject 
merchandise. 

The  case  now  moves  from  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
New  York  City,  where  the  U.S.  Court  of 
International  Trade  wUl  hear  appeals  on  technical 
and  procedural  issues  that  bear  on  calculation  of 
the  margins  and  finding  of  injury. 

In  a  separate,  longer  trail  of  litigation,  a  U.S. 
appellate  court  last  year  allowed  Rockwell  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  case  alleging  that  Tensor  Group  Inc.  used 
Rockwell  drawings  misappropriated  by  defunct 
DEV  Industries  to  make  the  single-width  presses  it 
sells.  DEV  lost  a  lawsuit  brought  by  Rockwell, 
which  considers  Tensor  a  successor  company  to 
DEV.  Tensor,  which  bought  DEV’s  assets  at  its  bank¬ 
ruptcy  auction,  maintains  that  its  press  specifica¬ 
tions  are  a  result  of  reverse  engineering. 

That  12-year-old  courtroom  battle  spawned  a 
second  generation  of  similar  litigation  in  1996, 
when  Tensor  alleged  that  two  press  refurbishers 
unfairly  acquired  its  own  intellectual  property'  to 
makes  clones  of  the  presses  at  issue  in  the  actions 
brought  by  Rockw'ell.  Among  those  named  by 
Tensor  is  former  DEV  executive  Randal  Coakley  Jr, 
president  of  one  of  the  defendant  companies  and 
accused  in  the  suit  of  bad-mouthing  Tensor  in 
Scandinavia,  where  it  won  several  sales  in  1996. 

Among  Rockwell’s  competitors  in  the  maiket  for 
double-wide  presses,  only  MAN  Roland  and  Koenig 
&  Bauer-Albert  maintained  manufacturing  facilities 
in  the  U.S.  But  the  German  firms  took  opposite 
approaches  in  response  to  the  anti-dumping  deter¬ 
minations,  as  well  as  to  market  forces  and  internal 
plans. 

Early  in  the  year,  KBA-Motter  Corp.  publicly 
announced  what  it  had  disclosed  the  previous 
summer  during  the  dumping  investigations:  it  will 
make  all  large  offset  and  flexo  presses  for  U.S. 
newspapers  at  its  York,  Pa.,  factory,  with  the 
required  level  of  engineering  and  manufacturing 
supported  by  a  recapitalization  plan  in  machine 
tools  to  advance  its  manufacturing  technology. 

At  the  same  time,  KBA-Motter  named  MAN 
Roland  engineering  vice  president  Jan  Lindstrom  as 


Rockwell  International 
made  the  loudest 
noise  in  ’96  when  it 
announced  the 
long-rumored  sale  of  its 
Graphic  Systems 
division  and  prevailed 
in  government 
investigations  of  its 
dumping  complaints 
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its  technology  vice  president.  Lindstrom  had 
worked  for  Motter  Printing  Press  Co.  and  KBA- 
Motter  before  moving  to  MAN  a  few  years  ago. 
(Before  Lindstmm,  Motter  chief  engineer  Leif 
Reslow  left  also  for  MAN,  where  he,  too,  was 
named  a  vice  president.)  When  it  hired  lindstrom, 
KBA  named  engineering  chief  Darrell  Pav  as  its 
executive  director  of  engineering  and  technical  ser¬ 
vice.  Just  before  Christmas,  however,  word  arrived 
that  Pav  was  on  the  road  to  nearby  Bethlehem  and 
a  job  as  technology  director  with  post-press  sys¬ 
tems  supplier  GMA. 

Whereas  KBA  sought  to  avoid  possible  dumping 
duties  by  domestically  manufacturing  all  presses 
for  U.S  customers,  MAN  decided  to  end  manufac¬ 
turing  in  this  country.  By  consolidating  the  work  in 
Germany,  it  seeks  to  exploit  the  economies  of  high¬ 
er  and  more  consistent  capacity  utilization.The 
strategy,  in  short,  is  to  reduce  pnxluction  costs  so 
that  it  can  sell  presses  at  prices  that  are  competi¬ 
tive  without  risking  dumping  duties.  “Excessive  capa¬ 
city”  was  one  of  the  reasons  MAN  Roland  gave  for 
failing  to  post  a  profit  in  the  year  ended  June  30. 

MAN  said  it  will  not  reduce  its  sales  and  techni¬ 
cal  support  staff  in  North  America,  where  it  is  con¬ 
solidating  the  sheet-fed  and  web  press  divisions  at 
its  suburban  Chicago  location,  while  retaining  its 
Groton,  Conn.,  offices.  MAN  Roland  U.S.A.  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  headed  by  CEOs  Helgi  Schmidt- 
Liermann  and  Jan  Schwier. 

In  Germany,  MAN  Roland  chairman  Peter  Bruett 
and  MAN  Group  CEO  Klaus  Goette  retired  on  Dec. 
31.  Kurt  Wildhagen  replaced  Bruett,  who  had  been 
with  MAN  for  30  years.  Engineer  Rudolph 
Rupprecht  succeeded  Goette. 

Keyless-inking  for  offset  printing  ranges  from 
anilox  inking  and  Wifag’s  ultra-short  ink  train  to 
Goss’ longer-train  positive-feed  ColorFlow.  Various 
designs  from  different  manufacturers  are  finding 
their  way  into  more  pressrooms,  in  the  U.S.  and 
overseas.  Last  year,  the  Windsor  (Ont.)  Star  put  its 
KBA  Anilox  Colora  into  production  at  its  new 
plant,  and  Tribune-Review  Publishing  Co.,  Greens- 
burg.  Pa.,  ordered  a  Goss  keyless  Newsliner  for  the 
plant  it  began  building  for  its  Pittsburgh  edition. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  was  expected  to  specify 
keyless  inking  in  the  offset  press  it  ordered  for  its 
new  $75  million  plant.To  plan  and  direct  construc¬ 
tion  and  equipment  installation,  the  paper  hired 
the  president  of  Chicago-based  McClier  Newspaper 
Group,  con,sultants  on  plant  design  and  construc¬ 
tion.  It  also  expressed  a  preference  for  AC  drives 
that  is  now  shared  by  other  papers  owing  to  oper¬ 
ating  and  maintenance  advantages.  Like  those  sold 
in  Japan,  Mitsubishi  presses  sold  in  the  U.S.  will 
have  AC  drives  as  standard  equipment. 

In  1995,  Swiss  press  maker  Wifag  made  a  big 
splash  with  its  introduction  of  a  shaftless  press 
with  all  moving  components  individually  motorized. 
Its  Gearless  Transmission  Drive  was  designed  to 
lend  versatility  and  labor/waste  efficiency’  to  press 
operation  and  to  provide  for  more  flexible  press 


configuration  and  easier  addition  of  units  or  towers 
to  existing  presses  to  increase  color  capacity. 

After  selling  shaftless  presses  to  several 
European  dailies  (including  at  least  two  with  flying 
page-change  units),  Wifag  finally  broke  into  the 
North  American  market  when  it  sold  two  OF  370 
GTDs  to  the  Tulsa  World  last  spring.  It  also  sold 
pairs  of  OF  370  GTDs  in  South  Korea  and  China. 
Direct  drive  also  is  available  on  its  OF  570  press 
(sold  with  ultra-short  keyless  inking  to  Paris-based 
newspaper  printer  Les  Editions  Amaury’). 

Wifag’s  German  and  American  competitors  were 
there,  too,  with  their  own  installations,  although 
with  somewhat  different  notions  of  the  most  suit¬ 
able  drive  configuration  that  dispenses  with  the 
main  shaft  in  favor  of  digital  electronic  synchro¬ 
nization  of  motors. 

KBA,  MAN  and  Goss  have  or  are  developing 
press  designs  with  one  drive  per  pair  of  printing 
couples.  MAN  also  will  provide  a  single  drive  for 
each  four-couple  (H-type)  unit  in  Ecoman  and 
Geoman  towers,  and  both  Goss  and  MAN  have 
designs  for  independently  driven  couples.  How 
finely  drives  need  to  be  distributed  wifi  likely  be 
determined  by  such  things  as  the  nature  of  a  cus¬ 
tomers’  products  (versioning/zoning/editioning  and 
the  likelihood  of  late  changes)  and  production 
(press  size,  configuration  and  manning). 

With  shaftless  versions  of  its  various  single-  and 
double-width  newspaper  presses  in  or  going  into 
numerous  pressrooms  on  three  continents,  KBA  in 
1996  adopted  the  technology  as  a  standard  design 
for  all  newspaper  presses  (main  shafts  remain  an 
option).  MAN  will  equip  its  Ecoman,  Geoman  and 
Colorman  presses  with  individual  drives.  Goss’ 
Newsliner,  Colorliner  80  and  Universal  presses  can 
be  ordered  with  distributed  drives. 

Manufactured  in  France,  Goss’  successful  single¬ 
width  semicommercial  Universal  found  its  first  U.S. 
buyer  at  the  Orlando  Sentinel  Last  year  marked  the 
debut  of  the  newer  twoaround,  the  Universal  70. 

Following  its  own  successful  first  U.S.  semicom¬ 
mercial  installation  in  1995,  MAN  got  an  order  last 
year  for  another  Uniset,  which  in  this  case  will  be 
used  to  print  the  daily  editions  of  the  Pueblo 
(Colo.)  Chieftain.  Slated  to  ship  this  month,  the  sin¬ 
gle-wide  Uniset  replaces  a  double-wide  Hoe  letter- 
press. 

In  fact,  a  third  U.S.  daily’  has  installed  a  Uniset. 
Erected  at  Gannett’s  Rochester  Newspapers  to 
train  operators  on  the  big  double-wide  Geoman 
(installed  in  a  new  plant  there  on  an  accelerated 
basis),  the  newspapers  and  the  manufacturer  may 
keep  the  smaller  semicommercial  press  in  place  for 
production,  training  and  demonstration  purposes. 

Ready  to  roll  this  winter  is  the  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
Times  Leader's  smaller  Geoman,  with  hilly 
enclosed  jaw  folder,  undershot  ink  fountain,  page¬ 
wide  three-roller  turbo  dampening,  blanket  clean¬ 
ers  for  each  blanket  pair,  magnetic  foil  webbing-up 
device  (up  to  four  webs  at  a  time  at  40  meters/ 
min.)  and  Tecosys  web  tensioning  (from  reelstand 
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and  infeed  through  to  RTF  and  folder). 

Flexoprinted  papers  were  urged  to  exploit  their 
capabilities  by  printing  color  comics  themselves 
and  using  the  sections  to  drive  up  circulation,  gain 
new  advertisers  and  create  premium  positions  on 
wraps.  Daily  color  comics  help  Scripps  Howard’s 
Monterey  County  (Calif.)  Herald  compete  with 
Gannett’s  Californian,  in  nearby  Salinas. 

Knowing  that  most  commercially  supplied 
comic  sections  are  flexo  printed.  Maine’s  Portland 
Newspapers  began  printing  its  own  color  comics 
last  Januaiy'  and  determined  that  its  spending  on 
the  sections  decreased. 

Plate  supplier  NAPP  systems  was  still  at  work  on 
a  computer-to-plate  machine  —  moving  to  an  inter¬ 
nal  drum  —  for  its  Decatur,  Ill.,  Herald  &  Review 
test  site  and  reported  new  design  ideas  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  machine. 

NAPP  also  developed  an  initially  well-received 
new  plate  that  exposes  a  superior  image  in  far  less 
time. 

In  other  flexo  news,  the  NAA  is  working  up  a 
standard  for  advertisers’  preparation  of  materials 
for  flexo  newspapers,  the  Duluth  News-Tribune 
will  convert  entirely  to  flexo  by  adding  older 
Motter  equipment  from  Portland  and  new  units 
fntm  KBA-Motter,  the  D)ndon  Daily  Mail  is  adding 
capacity  and  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  Co.’s  retrofit 
was  expected  to  be  done  by  year-end.  Other  instal¬ 
lations/additions  were  completed  in  Raleigh, 
Evansville,  Ind.,  and  Pittsburgh  (where  Goss  said  it 
originally  showed  a  new  flexo  tower  design  con¬ 
cept  for  back-to-back  color). 

An  old  idea  was  successfully  revived  last  year  at 
several  offset  pressnxjms,  some  of  which  adopted 
high-pigment-strength  inks  as  their  standard  colors. 
Though  they  cost  more  per  pound  and  require 
adjustments  to  press  settings,  the  inks  give  better 
mileage  (offsetting  their  higher  cost),  reduce  build¬ 
up,  look  gorxl  on  paper  and  reduce  page-to-page 
image  offsetting. 

Another  old,  and  well-accepted,  idea  in  inks 
made  news  in  ’96.  In  June,  a  federal  jury  awarded 
damages  of  $48.7  million  to  a  sch(X)lteacher-artist 
who  alleged  that  Flint  Ink  Corp.  used  her  formula 
for  a  soybean  oil-based  art  media  in  its  news  ink, 
infringing  her  patent  and  violating  a  confidentiality 
agreement  with  her.  Flint,  which  began  making  soy- 
based  news  inks  before  it  met  with  the  plaintiff, 
said  it  would  appeal. 

Later  in  the  year,  Flint  said  it  expected  to  sell  by 
year-end  the  assets  of  the  David  M  Co.,  its  printing 
blanket  manufacturing  unit,  to  Day  International, 
supplier  of  printing  industry  consumables. 

NO  HANDS.  NO  BANDS 

Robotic  loaders  and  containers  for  bundles 
unsecured  by  plastic  bands  or  straps  emerged  in 
1996  to  further  automate  post-press  operations. 
Machine  Design  Services  had  early  installations  of 
both,  putting  a  Kawasaki  robot  cart-  and/or  pallet¬ 
loading  into  the  Washington  Post  and  woridng 
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with  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  a  container  system 
for  untied  bundles  headed  to  distribution  centers. 

At  Nexpo,  Quipp  Systems  also  showed  a  rolxjtic 
palletizer  adapted  for  handling  newspapers.  Both 
rohxXs  were  said  to  load  bundles  at  a  rate  of  40  per 
minute. 

The  Newspaper  Bulk  Loading  System  at  the 
Times'  Orange  County  plant  automatically  loads 
containers  a  layer  at  a  time  from  a  conveyor  of 
untied  newspaper  stacks,  then  stacks  and  conveys 
the  containers  for  loading  onto  trucks. 

The  palletizer  for  the  Neu'  York  Times'  new 
CaiUege  Point  plant  incorporates  the  plastic  wrap¬ 
ping  function  in  a  machine  that  accepts  pallets  of 
different  sizes.The  vonGal  Z-3  NewsWrap  was 
developed  for  the  Times  by  Western  Atlas  Inc. 

By  fall.  Western’s  Material  Handling  Systems  divi¬ 
sion  and  Vantage  Ware  Software  subsidiar)'  were 
sold  to  HK  Systems,  which,  until  spun  off  in  1993, 
operated  as  a  division  of  Harnischfeger  Industries 
—  principal  consultant  for  the  Times'  College  Point 
project. 

The  year  also  saw  enhancements  to  and  further 
demand  for  GMA’s  fast,  new  SLS20()0  inserter,  as 
well  as  improvements  to  and  expansion  of  the 
company’s  software  systems. 

At  Nexpo, Total  Mailroom  Support  Inc.  showed  a 
space-saving  counterstacker  designed  to  allow  bun¬ 
dles  to  exit  in  four  directions,  accommtxlating 
changes  to  production  flow  without  moving  or 
reorienting  equipment. 

On  the  software  side,  NCS  Inc.  adopted  a  new 
strategy  that  includes  upgrading  old  inserters  with 
new  controls.  After  an  end  to  its  agreement  where¬ 
by  Sheridan  Systems  marketed  its  PC-based  inserter 
control  and  totalizing  products,  NCS  began  selling 
through  Savannah-ba.sed  inserter  and  stacker 
rebuilder  Postpress  Equipment  Co.  NCS  inserter 
control  software  was  to  be  integrated  into  the  pro¬ 
duction  management  system  at  the  Neu^  York  Times's 
Edison,  N.J.,  plant,  which  runs  eight  Sheridan  1472 
machines  —  often  still  called  Harris  1472s. 

NEW  HOME  FOR  HARRIS 

Three  years  after  its  leveraged  buyout  from 
Harris  Corp.,  the  Harris  Graphics  press  and  post¬ 
press  equipment  company  was  purchased  by  AM 
International,  which  in  1988  sold  the  press  manu¬ 
facturing  business  to  (iermany’s  Heidelberger 
Druckmaschinen  AG  for  $300  million. 

After  bankruptcies  in  1981  and  1993,  a  third 
financial  crisis  loomed  last  year  at  AM 
International.  It  sold  the  Sheridan  Systems  (former¬ 
ly  AM  Graphics)  division  to  Heidelberger  for  $56 
million.  By  last  year,  AM’s  newspaper  mailrcxtm 
and  commercial  bindery  equipment  manufactur¬ 
ing  division  had  acquired  assets  of  Prima  Systems 
(control  and  management  software)  and  the  U.S. 
business  of  Sweden’s  Idab  Wamac  (stackers,  wrap¬ 
pers,  conveyors). 

The  business  now  operates  as  Heidelberg 
Finishing  Systems. 
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Appeals  Court 
Affirms  Jury’s 
Libel  Verdict 

The  COLORADO  COURT  of  Appeals 
affirmed  a  $25,000  jury  verdict 
against  a  Korean-language  weekly  in  a 
libel  lawsuit  brought  by  a  martial  arts 
film  star. 

The  court  ruled  that  the  Korean 
Denver  News  failed  to  introduce  ade¬ 
quate  evidence  at  trial  that  it  had  reliable 
sources  for  allegations  contained  in  an 
editorial  criticizing  Bobby  Kim. 

“In  our  view,  a  jury  here  could  reason¬ 
ably  find  by  clear  and  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  September  23  (1992)  edi¬ 
torial  was  published  with  reckless  disre¬ 
gard  of  its  truth  or  falsity,”  the  court  said 
in  its  Nov.  30  ruling. 

The  newspaper  criticized  Kim  for 
becoming  board  chairman  of  the  Korean 
Association  of  Colorado  without  being 
elected,  as  required  by  bylaws. 

The  jury  concluded  the  editorial  was 
not  protected  by  the  First  Amendment 
because  it  appeared  to  be  assertions  of 
facts,  rather  than  a  point  of  view. 

The  appeals  court  rejected  the  news¬ 
paper’s  argument  that  Kim  failed  to 
prove  its  executives  published  the  edito¬ 
rial  knowing  it  was  false  or  with  reckless 
disregard. 

Newspaper  editor  Ki  Sun  Cho  testified 
he  obtained  the  information  used  for  the 
editorial  from  state  and  federal  law 
enforcement  officers.  But  the  court 
noted,  “At  no  time  during  the  proceed¬ 
ings  did  Cho  identify  any  ascertainable 
source  who  could  confirm  these  allega¬ 
tions.” 

The  paper  did  not  say  whether  it 
would  appeal  the  ruling.  —  AP 

Weekly  Paper 
Gains  Access 
To  Records 

A  SMALL  WEEKLY  newspaper  in 
Cleveland,  Ga.,  has  struck  a  blow  for 
open  records. 

The  White  County  News  —  per  the 
order  of  a  superior  court  judge  —  has 
obtained  access  to  documents  involving 
a  lawsuit  against  the  city  of  Helen  that 
was  settled  out  of  court. 

The  case  involved  former  Helen 
police  chief  Frank  Rotondo,  who  was 


fired  by  the  city  manager.  Rotondo  sued, 
charging  that  the  city  and  its  officials  had 
deprived  him  of  due  process  under  the 
5th  and  14th  amendments. 

When  the  case  was  settled  out  of 
court.  News  publisher  Rhonda  Wilcox 
asked  that  information,  including  the  set¬ 
tlement  details,  be  released,  citing  that 
they  fell  under  the  state  Ojjen  Records 
Act.  The  city  refused,  which  led  to  the 
court  hearing. 

According  to  Jim  Ellington,  a  lawyer 
for  the  Georgia  Press  Association,  city 
officials  should  never  have  expected  “a 
right  to  privacy.” 

“All  the  defendants  in  the  underlying 
lawsuit  chose  to  either  accept  positions 
of  employment  as  public  officials  or  ran 
for  and  were  elected  to  public  offices,”  he 
said.  “The  courts  of  Georgia  have  specifi¬ 
cally  held  that  no  asserted  right  of  priva¬ 
cy  would  protect  legitimate  inquiry  into 
the  operation  of  a  governmental  entity 
and  those  employed  by  it.” 

As  a  result  of  the  ruling.  Community 
Newspapers  Inc.,  which  owns  the  Neivs, 
was  to  receive  $2,700  from  the  city  to 
put  toward  its  $3,380  in  legal  fees. 

Court  Says 
Reporter  Can 
Sue  Officials 

OFFICIALS  IN  A  Michigan  village 
who  allegedly  interfered  with  a 
reporter  whose  stories  accused  them  of 
mishandling  money  and  other  wrongdo¬ 
ing  cannot  claim  qualified  immunity  in 
the  reporter’s  lawsuit  against  them,  a 
federal  appeals  court  ruled. 

The  6th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
upheld  a  lower  court  ruling  that  officials 
in  Michiana  can  be  sued  for  their  alleged 
improper  actions. 

But  the  appeals  court  returned  the 
case  to  U.S.  District  Judge  Gordon  Quist 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  to  determine 
whether  some  of  the  allegedly  retaliato¬ 
ry  actions  by  village  officials  could  be 
protected  as  free  expression  under  the 
First  Amendment. 

The  case  involves  reporter  Noreen 
McBride,  who  did  stories  on  the  village 
government  while  working  for  the  New 
Buffalo  (Mich.)  Times,  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  and  radio  station  WEFM 
in  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  between  1989  and 
1992. 

In  her  suit,  McBride  alleged  that  village 
officials  violated  her  rights  of  free  speech 


and  free  press  by  pressuring  her  employ¬ 
ers  to  remove  her  from  covering  village 
news.  She  also  alleged  that  village  offi¬ 
cials  violated  Michigan’s  open  meetings 
law  by  refusing  to  begin  a  meeting  while 
she  was  in  the  room  and  later  removing 
the  press  table  from  the  village  council 
chambers. 

She  also  alleged  that  a  village  official 
huried  a  chair  at  her  during  a  meeting. 

The  defendants  claimed  that  they 
were  entitled  to  qualified  immunity 
because  “there  was  no  clearly  established 
law  that  their  alleged  actions  were  viola¬ 
tive  of  the  plaintiff’s  constitutional 
rights.” 

The  district  court  rejected  that  claim, 
ruling  that  McBride  had  a  right  to  be  free 
from  retaliation  for  exercising  her  rights 
as  a  reporter. 

The  6th  Circuit  agreed. 

“The  defendants  . . .  improperly  retali¬ 
ated  against  McBride  for  the  exercise  of 
her  First  Amendment  right  to  report  to 
the  citizenry  about  political  matters  of 
public  concern,”  the  court  wrote.  “Those 
defendants  were  not  entitled  to  qualified 
immunity  from  the  suit. 

Michael  Bogren,  a  lawyer  for  the  plain¬ 
tiffs,  said  Nov.  15  he  had  not  seen  the  rul¬ 
ing.  He  said  his  office  will  pursue  the 
case  when  it  is  returned  to  the  lower 
court.  —  AP 

Judge  Dismisses 
Libel  Suit 

A  JUDGE  DISMISSED  a  suit  against 
Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.  by  a  pri¬ 
vately  run  juvenile  facility  that  claimed 
it  was  libeled  in  a  story  about  the  1994 
drowning  of  a  Mississippi  teenager. 

Judge  Steven  Sheldon  ruled  Arizona 
Boys  Ranch  failed  to  support  the  claim 
that  it  was  a  victim  of  “implied”  libel. 

The  Arizona  Republic  published  a 
front-page  story  on  Aug.  28, 1994,  about 
the  death  of  17-year-old  Lorenzo  John¬ 
son,  who  drowned  in  the  Central  Ari¬ 
zona  Project  canal  two  months  earlier. 

The  youth  drowned  allegedly  while 
fleeing  Boys  Ranch  employees  near  the 
Queen  Creek-based  care  home  for  trou¬ 
bled  boys. 

The  Boys  Ranch  suit  against  PNI,  the 
Republic's  parent  company,  contended 
the  story  intended  to  convey  the 
impression  that  ranch  workers  mur¬ 
dered  the  teenager  and  subjected  ranch 
residents  to  “systematic  abuse  and 
racism.”  —  AP 
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Time  Of  Qiange 
And  Challenge 


For  THE  WORLD  of  interactive  newspa¬ 
pers,  1996  was  a  year  of  wild  change,  sur¬ 
prising  developments,  and  often-raucous 
debate  about  the  meaning  and  direction 
of  a  digital  revolution  that  continues  to 
alter  the  realities  of  newsroom  and  marketplace 
alike. 

The  pace  of  change  was  brisk.  In  December 
1995,  there  were  about  750  online  newspapers  in 
the  world. 

A  year  later,  that  number  has  more  than  doubled 
to  nearly  1,600  online  newspapers.  About  820  of 
those  are  operated  by  U.S. 
newspaper  companies  —  up 
from  the  450  that  existed  the 
previous  year. 

INTERACTIVE  RED  INK 

Most  of  the  world’s  1,600 
online  newspapers  are 
awash  in  red  ink. 

A  recent  survey  of  newspaper  publishers 
throughout  the  U.S.  indicated  that  only  10%  of 
those  who  have  established  digital  news  outlets 
are  actually  generating  a  profit  from  the  opera¬ 
tions. 

Reports  at  recent  international  interactive  news¬ 
paper  conferences  in  Europe  and  Latin  America 
indicate  the  same  is  true  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
as  publishers  continue  to  experiment  in  search  of 
strategies  capable  of  producing  significant  revenue 
streams. 

There  is  a  general  consensus  that  such  revenues 
are  not  likely  to  be  realized  until  the  market  densi¬ 
ty  of  Internet-accessing  households  increases 
enough  to  make  online  newspapers  viable  com¬ 
munity  advertising  vehicles. 

About  14%  of  American  households  are  current¬ 
ly  reported  to  be  accessing  the  Internet;  several 
current  trends  suggest  this  number  will  continue 
to  rise.These  include  the  growing  attraction  to  the 
Web  as  a  source  of  breaking  national  news,  an 
effort  to  whip  up  national  support  for  linking  all 
schools  to  the  Internet  as  fast  as  possible,  the 
emergence  of  new  technology  that  cheaply  con¬ 
verts  any  home  TV  into  an  Internet-accessing  com¬ 
puter  screen,  and  the  cyber-public’s  response  to 
new  digital  news  delivery  methods,  such  as  “per¬ 
sonal”  online  newspajjers. 


Many  ’96 
developments 
impacted  online 
newspapers 


Levins  is  editor  of  E&P  Interactive.  This  article 
includes  research  by  Jodi  B.  Cohen. 


POPULIST  ATTRACTION  TO  THE  WEB 

During  the  year,  the  Web  assumed  a  high-profile 
news  presence  as  Americans  flocked  to  their  com¬ 
puter  screens  for  news  updates  during  times  of 
crisis  and  national  events  ranging  from  the 
Olympics  and  the  crash  of  TWA  Flight  800  to  the 
search  for  the  Unabomber  and  the  tallying  of  the 
presidential  election  results. 

During  the  Olympics,  hundreds  of  Web  sites 
were  established  to  provide  information  about 
every  imaginable  aspect  of  the  Games,  as  well  as 
an  interminable  list  of 
corporate  sponsors  and 
hangers-on.  Computer 
users  could  instantly 
access  vast  amounts  of 
Olympics  lore  and  data 
on  everything  from  the 
18S>6  Athens  Games  to 
site  plans  for  the  com¬ 
ing  Australian  Games. 

For  the  first  week  of 
the  Oly'mpics,  however, 
the  much-hyped  Info 
’S)6  Games’  reporting 
system,  put  together  by 
IBM  and  the  Atlanta 
Committee  for  the 

Olympic  Games  (ACOG),  proved  less  than  useless 
—  in  addition  to  reporting  results  extremely  slow, 
it  was  giving  wrong  information. 

Then,  an  emergency  backup  plan  attempted  by 
the  Associated  Press  foundered,  apparently  as  a 
result  of  ACOG’s  failure  to  come  through  with 
promised  help. 

The  IBM  system  finally  steadied  itself,  but  jour¬ 
nalists  were  clearly  rankled  by  the  chain  of  events. 


A  recent  survey  of 
newspaper  publishers 
throughout  the  US. 
indicated  that  only 
10%  of  those  who 
have  established 
digital  news  outlets 
are  actually  generating 
a  profit  from  the 
operations 


OLYMPIC  BOMBING 

After  a  pipe  bomb  exploded  at  a  late-night  rock 
concert  in  Centennial  Olympic  Park,  killing  two 
and  injuring  dozens,  the  public’s  hunger  for  infor¬ 
mation  was  insatiable.  In  astounding  numbers, 
people  turned  to  the  Internet.  During  the  week 
of  the  bombing,  for  instance,  CNN’s  news  Web  site 
registered  III  million  hits  —  more  than  15  million 
hits  a  day. 

From  the  New  York  Times  and  Chicago  Tribune, 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Boston  Globe,  news¬ 
papers  revamped  their  own  Web  sites  to  provide 
comprehensive  coverage  of  the  Olympic  sports,  as 
well  as  the  bombing  and  its  frantic  aftermath. 
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CRASH  OF  FLIGHT  800 

A  similar  surge  to  news  Web  sites 
occurred  after  the  explosion  and  crash 
of  TWA  Flight  800  off  East  Moriches, 

N.Y  For  instance,  in  the  first  24  hours 
after  the  plane  exploded  and  fell  into 
the  ocean,  Newsday's  Web  site  logged  a 
700%  increase  in  traffic. 

As  fast  as  it  could  be  generated, 
everything  —  from  the  list  of  230  pas¬ 
sengers  to  memorials  to  photos  of 
wreckage  and  Ixxlies  tangled  in  nets  — 
was  posted  on  the  Internet.  Even  the 
major  TV  networks  found  themselves 
scrambling  to  keep  up  with  Web  sites 
that  were  publishing  almost  real-time 
accounts  of  breaking  events. 

For  the  first  time  during  the  summer 
of  this  year,  the  Internet  truly  became  a 
supplemental  newspaper  read  on  a 
daily  basis  by  millions  of  people  around 
the  world. 

NETDAY:  WIRING  OUR  EXPECTATIONS 

Another  trend  unexpectedly  acceler¬ 
ating  the  penetration  of  the  Internet 
into  broader  segments  of  American 
society  this  year  is  the  phenomenon 
called  “NetDay.”  Originally  conceived  as 
a  program  to  organize  volunteers  to 
wire  California  schools  for  Internet 
access,  NetDay  quickly  became 
enmeshed  in  the  politics  —  and  nation¬ 
al  publicity  —  of  the  presidential  cam- 
paign.The  Clinton  administration  heavi¬ 
ly  promoted  the  program  as  a  symbol 
of  its  own  commitment  to  ensure  that 
every  student  in  every  school  in  America 
soon  has  access  to  the  Internet. 

By  midyear,  NetDay  had  become  a 
mammoth  national  undertaking  involv¬ 
ing  more  than  a  quarter  million  volun¬ 
teers  and  thousands  of  national,  region¬ 
al  and  local  corporations  donating  or 
discounting  the  materials  and  supplies 
needed  to  wire  schools  for  Internet 
access  in  more  than  40  states.  It’s  esti¬ 
mated  that  NetDay  installations 
throughout  the  year  resulted  in  the 
wiring  of  about  25%  of  all  schools  in 
the  country. 

Meanwhile,  the  Clinton  administra¬ 
tion  took  actions  aimed  at  providing 
financial  incentives  that  would  allow 
telephone  companies  to  provide  free  or 
extremely  low  cost  Internet  access 
phone  line  connections  to  all  American 
schools  and  libraries. 

WEBTV.  BROAD  MARKET  PENETRATOR? 

Instead  of  desktop  PCs,  some  are  opt¬ 
ing  for  Christmas  purchases  of  the  new 


Net  technology 
fostered  the 
emergence  of  novel 
news  delivery  systems 
that,  by  1996,  had 
matured  enough 
to  present  threats, 
as  well  as  opportunities, 
for  traditional 
newspaper  companies 

“WebTV7  the  third  trend  of  1996  that 
evidences  important  demographic 
changes  under  way  throughout  poten¬ 
tially  vast  local  communities  of  newspa¬ 
per  readers  and  advertisers. 

Introduced  in  electronics  stores  in 
October,  WebTV  is  a  box  about  half  the 
size  of  a  VCR  that  contains  a  computer, 
modem  and  a  new  generation  of  televi¬ 
sion-computer  signal  interface  technolo¬ 
gy.  Selling  for  just  over  $300,  the  device 
will  turn  any  television  into  an  Internet- 
accessing  computer  screen.  (Any  stan¬ 
dard  phone  line  is  plugged  into  the 
WebTV  box’s  phone  jack  to  provide  the 
telecommunications  link.) 

Also  known  generically  as  a  “Net 
Box”  or  “Set-Top  Box,”  WebTV  units 
make  a  live  Internet  connection  just 
another  “channel”  on  your  set.  A  viewer 
who  is  bored  with  Oprah  can  click  to  a 
new  channel  and  then  click  to  activate 
the  modem  dialer.  Seconds  later,  the 
home  page  of  WebTV  network  appears 
on  the  screen  and  the  viewer  can  surf 
the  Net  —  the  remote  control  unit  dou¬ 
bling  as  a  clickable  mouse. 

The  Net  Box  concept  is  being 
watched  closely  because  of  its  potential 
to  dramatically  impact  the  demograph¬ 
ics  of  Internet  use  throughout  North 
America.  Both  Sony  and  Philips  are  sell¬ 
ing  versions  of  WebTV  units,  with  five 
other  international  electronics  giants 
scheduled  to  begin  marketing  their 
own  versions  in  1997. 

Initial  Christmas  retail  reports  indi¬ 
cate  healthy  sales  of  the  new  units.  If 
they  catch  on  as  a  cheap,  easy  way  to 
make  the  Internet  available  to  other¬ 
wise  computer-phobic  people,  they 
could  ultimately  impact  print  newspa¬ 
pers’  maricets.  Here’s  why:  if  Net  Boxes 
were  to  become  as  ubiquitous  through¬ 
out  a  community  as,  say,  VCR  units,  they 
would,  for  the  first  time,  create  an  elec¬ 


tronic  model  for  home-by-home  neigh¬ 
borhood  information  delivery  that  par¬ 
allels  the  local  density  of  the  home-by- 
home  print  delivery  systems  long  used 
by  newspapers.  In  such  a  situation  of 
near-universal  local  community  access, 
a  newspaper’s  Web  site  (or  a  competi¬ 
tor’s)  would  be  physically  capable  of 
reaching  the  majority  of  households  in 
its  circulation  area. 

CUSTOMIZED  NEWS:  THE  NEW 
WAVE? 

Net  technology  fostered  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  novel  news  delivery  systems 
that,  by  1996,  had  matured  enough  to 
present  threats,  as  well  as  opportuni¬ 
ties,  for  traditional  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case 
of  what  are  generally  called  “cus¬ 
tomized  news  services”  or  “personal 
digital  newspapers.” 

The  concept  itself  —  essentially  the 
same  as  the  retrieval  function  of  any 
sophisticated  PC  database  program  —  is 
not  new,  but  its  application  to  news 
delivery  is. 

There  are  now  hundreds  of  sites 
across  the  World  Wide  Web  featuring 
“customize  here”  buttons  that  allow  an 
individual  to  create  “profiles”  that  define 
the  exact  sorts  of  news  stories  he  or 
she  would  like  delivered  automatically 
each  day. 

As  a  journalist,  if  you  cover  a  certain 
beat,  you  can  create  what  amounts  to  a 
comprehensive  personal  news  wire 
that  will  routinely  find  and  deliver  the 
latest  news  stories  related  to  that  topic. 

The  downside  of  this  service  as  a 
news  medium  is  that  it  destroys  the 
unity  of  what  a  newspaper  has  always 
been:  a  balanced,  daily  compilation  of 
comprehensive  information  about  any 
given  community.  Critics  have  charged 
that  as  more  people  gravitate  toward 
personal  newspapers,  society  itself  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  increasingly  frag¬ 
mented. 

PERSONAL  NEWSPAGE 

One  of  the  best-known  personal 
news  services  is  Individual  Inc.’s 
NewsPage  and  its  Personal  NewsPage 
Direct,  now  available  without  charge  to 
Netcom  subscribers. 

Another  personal  news  site  getting 
high  marks  is  My  Yahoo!  available 
through  the  Yahoo!  page. 

Users  can  design  their  own  editions 
to  provide  stock  quotes,  sport  scores, 
headline  news,  weather  reports  and,  in 
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Rumor-mongering, 
mass  e-mail  messages, 
written  with  the  feel 
of  credible  news 
releases  or  insiders' 
personal  accounts, 
piled  up  in  the 
e-mail  boxes  of 
reporters  around 
the  world 

some  areas,  local  information.  News 
junkies  can  even  have  My  Yahoo!  run  a 
constant  news  ticker  across  their 
Windows  95  screens. 

PointCast  Network  uses  screen  saver 
technology  to  offer  constantly  updated 
news  in  a  format  that  resembles  the 
“Bloombergs”  —  the  $l,000-a-month 
news  terminal  service  that  feeds  news 
to  many  stock  analysts. 

PointCast  went  online  last  spring,  and 
by  fall,  it  had  nearly  1.5  million  regis¬ 
tered  viewers. 

Pointca.st  has  recently  signed  deals 
that  provide  it  with  content  and  cooper¬ 
ation  from  the  New  York  Times,  CNN, 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

DIGITAL  DISINFORMATION 

The  Internet  also  raised  troubling 
new  challenges  to  the  traditions  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  the  integrity  of  public  infor¬ 
mation  systems.The  same  open  net¬ 
work  that  made  it  possible  to  instantly 
disseminate  news  about  the  latest  Flight 
800  developments  also  allowed  the 
equally  quick  dissemination  of  rumors, 
wild  inaccuracies,  crank  pronounce¬ 
ments  and  all  manner  of  misinformation 
masquerading  as  “news”  to  a  world  audi¬ 
ence. 

In  the  case  of  Flight  800,  initial 
rumors  of  a  “friendly-fire”  missile  attack 
flashed  first  across  the  Net  and  then 
into  newsrooms,  where  it  was 
addressed  because  it  had  already- 
become  a  real  issue  in  the  public’s 
mind. 

Rumor-mongering,  mass  e-mail  mes¬ 
sages,  written  with  the  feel  of  credible 
news  releases  or  insiders’  personal 
accounts,  piled  up  in  the  e-mail  boxes 
of  reporters  around  the  world. 

Observers  suggest  it  was  an  anonymous 
e-mail  message  that  inspired  Pierre 
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Salinger  to  go  before  television  cameras 
and  claim  that  officials  at  the  highest 
levels  of  the  U.S.  government  were  con¬ 
spiring  to  cover  up  the  Navy’s  alleged 
role  in  downing  the  passenger  jet. 


Web  Site  Tour 

The  “CURIOCITY’S  FREEZONE ”  Web 
site  for  kids  held  a  “virtual  media  tour” 
Dec.  3-5. 

Events  during  those  three  da>'s  included 
a  news  conference  with  the  site’s  staff,  a 
kids’  panel  discussion,  a  parent  and  teacher 
panel  discussion,  an  appearance  by  chil¬ 
dren’s  book  author  Jean  Okimoto  Chat, 
“town  hall  meetings”  on  Internet  safety,  a 
chat  with  the  online  “Mooselips”  character, 
a  “pool  party  chat  room,”  and  more. 

The  site,  which  gets  more  than  900,000 
visits  a  week,  is  aimed  at  kids  aged  8  to  14. 
They  can  use  it  to  swap  information  about 
current  events,  homework,  school,  sports, 
entertainment  and  their  own  lives.  There 
are  chat  rooms,  a  bulletin  board  system, 
online  parties,  jokes  and  graphics. 

The  adult-monitored  site  (http://fiee- 
zone.com)  is  owned  by  Thomson  Target 
Media  of  Chicago  and  Free  Range  Media  of 
Seattle.  It  is  affiliated  with  Thomson’s  curi- 
ocity  for  kids  and  curicxity’s  Brainstorm 
syndicated  print  products. 

Brite  Gets 
Satellite  Support 

ON  TOP  OF  the  Atlas  rocket  that  went 
into  orbit  in  Florida  was  GE-1,  a 
powerful  domestic  commercial  satellite. 

The  rocket  is  successfully  positioned 
over  the  Galapagos  Islands  and  is  beam¬ 
ing  audiotex  programming  from  Brite  to 
its  customers  throughout  North 
America. 

Clients  such  as  newspapers,  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  television  stations  and  yellow  page 
publishers,  are  all  receiving  information 
and  entertaiiunent  programming  from 
one  of  Brite’s  four  fully  digital  audiotex 
networks. 

Hundreds  of  audiotex  programs, 
including  a  new  Spanish-language  ser¬ 
vice,  are  broadcast  via  the  satellite  24 
hours  a  day  from  Brite  production  stu¬ 
dios  in  Wichita,  Kan.  These  programs  are 
downloaded  in  real  time  onto  the  cus¬ 
tomer  voice  response  audiotex  system. 
The  general  public  then  accesses  them 
by  touch-tone  telephone. 

Programs  include  news,  weather. 


sports,  entertainment,  features  and  con¬ 
sumer  information.  The  new  satellite 
was  launched  to  improve  Brite  signal 
strength  and  virtually  eliminate  atmos¬ 
pheric  interference. 

The  satellite  receives  digital  audiotex 
programming  from  Brite,  processes  it 
and  beams  it  back  to  more  than  400  cus¬ 
tomer  sites. 

The  domestic  signal,  according  to 
Brite,  is  double  the  power  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  satellite  and  will  be  operational  for 
at  least  12  years. 

Copyright 
Guideline 
For  Digital  Age 

Educators  may  use  copyrighted 
material  over  the  Internet  just  like 
they  use  it  in  conventional  formats, 
according  to  guidelines  crafted  by  a 
coalition  of  educators,  publishers,  and 
other  copyright  holders. 

The  Copyright  Act  of  1976  gives  copy¬ 
right  owners  exclusive  rights  to  their 
creations  —  meaning  users  must  ask 
permission  and  possibly  pay  to  use 
them.  It  allows  limited  uses  without  per¬ 
mission  for  educational  and  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  guidelines  essentially  extend  the 
definition  of  appropriate  educational 
use,  known  as  “fair  use,”  to  digital  for¬ 
mats. 

The  agreement  doesn’t  change  the 
amount  of  use,  but  simply  clarifies  it  for 
the  digital  age,  said  John  Raffetto, 
spokesman  for  the  Creative  Incentive 
Coalition,  which  represents  copyright 
owners  in  software,  publishing,  movies, 
recorded  music  and  videos. 

“There  was  a  lot  of  confusion  about 
what  was  appropriate  use  and  what  was 
not,  and  users  feared  they  were  violating 
the  law  when  they  were  using  copy¬ 
righted  materials  in  these  new  digital  for¬ 
mats,”  Raffetto  said.“The  only  way  to  real¬ 
ly  find  out  was  to  be  sued  in  court,”  he 
said. 

The  guidelines  have  received  support 
from  various  government  officials  and  a 
House  subcommittee,  but  they  are  not 
law  and  are  subject  to  legal  challenge. 
The  agreement  came  about  after  two 
years  of  negotiations  between  copyright 
owners  and  educators,  including  the 
Consortium  of  ollege  and  University 
Media  Centers,  which  spaiked  the  initial 
discussion.  —  AP 
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Trademarks  101 


Familiarity  with  the 

basics  of  trademark  law 
(including  trade  names  and 
service  marks)  is  vital  to 
every  editor  and  publisher. 
Trademarks  protect  and  identify  to 
readers  and  advertisers  your  publication 
and  any  related  products  you  produce 
or  services  you  provide.  Moreover, 
familiarity  with  trademark  law  can  help 
you  avoid  costly  litigation  brought  by 
the  owner  of  a  trademark  you  might 
unintentionally  infringe 
—  or  contribute  to 
infringement  by  others 
—  and  can  help  you 
avoid  upsetting  valued 
advertisers  through 
careless  reference  to 
their  marks  in  print. 

This  article  reviews 
some  basic  concepts  of 
trademark  law  but  of  course  should  be 
supplemented  by  consultation  with  an 
attorney  knowledgeable  in  this  area. 

WHAT  IS  A  TRADEMARK? 

A  trademark  can  be  any  word,  name, 
symbol,  or  “device”  —  or  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  them  —  that  is  or  will  be  used 
to  identify  and  distinguish  your  prod¬ 
ucts  from  those  manufactured  or  sold 
by  others.  Even  a  slogan  —  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  New  York  Times'  “All  the  News 
That’s  Fit  to  Print”  —  or  a  personal 
name  —  “Martha  Stewart”  —  can  be  a 
trademark. 

The  key  to  a  trademark  is  its  ability 
to  identify  the  source  or  origin  of  a 
product. 

A  service  mark  differs  from  a  trade¬ 
mark  in  that  it  identifies  services 
instead  of  products.  A  trade  name  iden¬ 
tifies  a  business  or  enterprise.  (For  con¬ 
venience,  all  three  concepts  will  be  col¬ 
lectively  referred  to  as  “trademarks” 
hereafter.) 

Trademarks  may  take  other  forms 
than  just  words:  numbers  (such  as  747), 
visual  representations  or  logos  (for 

Saveli,  who  specializes  in  media  law, 
has  litigated  trademark  matters  at 
the  law  firm  of  Chadboume  &  Parke 
in  New  York  City. 
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example,  an  alligator  seen  on  certain 
knit  shirts),  or  even  shapes  (including 
the  classic  curves  of  a  Coca-Cola  bot¬ 
tle). 

Wliat  about  a  color?  While  not  all 
courts  agree,  the  most  recent  court  to 
address  this  question  ruled  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  a  product’s  color 
could  be  trademarked. 

Last  February,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  8th  Circuit  ruled  in 
Master  Distributors  Inc.  vs.  Pako 
Corporation  and 
Pakor  Inc.  that  if  a 
manufacturer  complied 
with  certain  require¬ 
ments,  the  shade  of  its 
Blue  Max  photopro¬ 
cessing  leader  splicing 
tape  could  be  protect¬ 
ed  against  infringe¬ 
ment. 

In  an  earlier  case,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  had 
allowed  Owens-Coming  to  register  the 
color  pink  as  a  trademaric  for  its  fiber¬ 
glass  insulation.  However,  in  1990,  the 
manufacturer  of  a  sugar  substitute  pack¬ 
aged  in  a  blue,  single-serving  packet 
was  unsuccessful  in  its  attempt  to  stop 
another  company  from  packaging  its 
sugar  substitute  in  a  similar  blue,  single¬ 
serving  packet. 

MAKING  YOUR  MARK 

Not  all  trademarks  are  entitled  to  the 
same  degree  of  legal  protection. There 
are  four  basic  types  of  tradematits,  each 
with  its  own  degree  of  protection 
against  infringement. 

Trademarks  affording  the  most  pro¬ 
tection  are  “arbitrary”  or  “fanciful” 
marks.These  distinctive  marks  convey 
no  information  about  a  product  except 
for  identifying  the  source.  “Coined 
words”  such  as  Kodak  or  Exxon  are 
examples  of  fanciful  trademaiks. 
Arbitrary  marks  are  recognizable  words 
which  have  no  meaning  with  respect 
to  the  products  they  apply  to  (such  as 
Pledge  furniture  polish). 

Somewhat  less  protective  are  “sug¬ 
gestive”  marks,  which  in  some  way  sug¬ 
gest  a  quality  or  characteristic  but  do 
not  describe  a  product.  An  example  is 


the  Money  Store  for  a  lending  and 
financial  services  company. 

Still  less  protective  are  purely 
“descriptive“  marks,  which  merely 
describe  or  characterize  a  product  or 
its  functions.Trademarks  based  on  geo¬ 
graphic  terms  or  surnames  may  come 
under  this  category.  Only  when  such 
marks  acquire  what  is  known  as  “sec¬ 
ondary  meaning,”  indicating  the  prod¬ 
uct’s  source,  can  they  provide  real  pro¬ 
tection. 

The  least  protective  trademarics  are 
“generic”  marks  (such  as  a  newspaper 
called  The  Newspaper).These  usually 
provide  no  protection  at  all. 

Once  you  have  come  up  with  a  pro- ' 
tectable  trademark,  you  have  to  make 
sure  that  no  one  else  is  using  it,  any¬ 
thing  similar  to  it,  in  a  situation  where 
the  two  would  be  in  conflict. 

This  usually  requires  using  a  lawyer 
or  a  company  that  searches  federal  and 
state  trademark  registries  and  listings, 
as  well  as  other  sources.  A  search  can 
be  done  relatively  quickly  and  for  a  rea¬ 
sonable  fee.  Also,  some  online  comput¬ 
er  databases  provide  information  about 
existing  trademarics. 

Assuming  there  is  no  conflict,  the 
next  step  is  to  register  your  trademark 
with  the  appropriate  governmental 
authorities.  Under  federal  trademark 
law,  you  can  register  a  trademark  if  you 
are  actually  using  it  or  intend  to  use  it. 

If  you  have  not  yet  used  the  mark,  your 
application  must  state  that  you  have  a 
“bona  fide”  (that  is,  legitimate  and  firm) 
intention  to  use  the  mark  in  commerce. 

After  passing  government  review,  the 
application  is  published  in  the  U.S. 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  Official 
Gazette.  (“Actual  use”  applications  may 
skip  the  review  step.)  Publication  gives 
anyone  who  feels  your  marie  infringes 
on  theirs  the  opportunity  to  file  a 
Notice  of  Opposition.  If  no  such  notice 
is  received  regarding  an  “actual  use” 
application,  registration  will  be  issued. 

“Intent-to-use”  applications  require 
actual  use  before  registration  issues,  and 
actual  use  must  take  place  within  a 
specified  time. 

There  are  many  benefits  to  register- 
(See  Legally  Speaking  on  page  67) 
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Enter  your  best  newspaper  marketing 
efforts  of  1996!  Open  to  all  newspapers:  ] 
Daily,  weekly,  paid  or  free.  You  need  not  be 
a  member  of  the  International  Newspaper 
Marketing  Association  (INMA)  to  enter. 

Awards  are  presented  in  four  circulation 
groups  in  each  of  the  18  categories  including 
in-paper,  printed  materials,  outside  media, 
research,  public  relations  and  internal  affairs. 

Winners  will  be  announced  and  awards  pre¬ 
sented  on  May  5  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  in 
Los  Angeles,  during  the  67*  annual  INMA 
International  Conference  of  Newspaper 
Marketing. 

For  complete  details ... 

The  Call  for  Entries  and  entry  forms  have 
been  mailed.  If  you  did  not  receive  yours 
and  would  like  to  enter  the  competition,  con¬ 
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INMA:  (Ask  for  the  E&P/INMA  Awards  coordinator) 

M- (972)  991-5900 
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E-mail:  inma@corinecLnet 
Web  site: 
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Hurry!  Entry  Deadline  is  January  24! 
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SYNDICATES/NEWS  SERVICES 


BY  DAVID  ASTOR 


They  Set  Their  Sites 
On  The  Web  In  1996 


IN  1995, THE  wide  world 
of  syndication  became 
acquainted  with  the 
World  Wide  Web.  Last 
year,  they  became  very 
close  friends. 

Several  major  syndicates  start¬ 
ed  Web  sites  in  1996,  or 
improved  existing  ones.  Many 
syndicated  and  self-syndicated 
creators,  and  several  cartoonist 
and  columnist  organizations,  also  put  their  URLs  on 
the  Internet. 

Some  sites  became  hugely  popular.  For  instance, 
the  21-month-old  United  site  —  with  a  major  assist 
from  its  “Dilbert  Zone”  —  now  attracts  more  than 
1.6  million  hits  a  day. 

Other  sites  draw  a  smaller  number  of  hits,  but 
still  serve  a  valuable  promotional  purpose.  A  few 
are  even  starting  to  make  money  through  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  ads  and  merchandise. 

Syndicates  also  continued  to  develop  connec¬ 
tions  with  newspaper  Web  sites.  More  columns, 
comics  and  supplemental  news  service  stories 
began  running  on  at  least  some  of  these  online 
entities.  And  newspaper  sites  were  the  targeted 
clients  for  products  such  as  “UMNet”  from  United, 
the  “WebPoint  ”  content  packages  from  Tribune 
Media  Services,  the  online  Bill  Mitchell  editorial 
cartoons  fromTMS,  and  “UClick  Comics”  from 
Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

Universal  also  launched  the  Connect-Time  maga¬ 
zine  that  is  already  being  carried  by  over  50  news¬ 
papers  with  a  total  circulation  of  more  than  6.7 

million.  - 
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Many  syndicates 
and  creators  got 
involved  with  the 
Intehiet,  making 
cyberspace  last 
year's  biggest  stoiy 


"Dilbert"  by  Scott  Adams  of  United  Feature  Syndicate  moved  from 
stardom  to  superstardom  in  1996. 


strong  newspaper  interest  in 
electronic  delivery  of  comics 
and  other  features.  Meanwhile, 
more  and  more  cartoonists  start¬ 
ed  transmitting  their  work  digi¬ 
tally  to  their  syndicates. 

Also,  more  cartoonists  started 
doing  their  own  computerized 
coloring  of  their  Sunday  comics. 

Even  some  print-related  news 
had  a  digital  connection.  For 
instance,  the  “Dilbert”  client  list  soared  from  450 
newspapers  in  mid-1995  to  1,400  last  month  —  an 
increase  at  lea.st  partially  attributable  to  the  comic’s 
Web  presence  and  Scott  Adams’  e-mail  correspon¬ 
dence  with  numerous  fans. 

It  also  didn’t  hurt  that  “Dilbert”  was  on  the  cover 
of  the  Aug.  12  Newsweek  magazine  and  that  Adams 
had  two  hardcover  bestsellers;  The  Dilbert 
Principle  and  Dogbert’s  Top  Secret  Management 
Handbook.  And  the  cartoonist  signed  eight-figure 
deals  with  HarperBusiness  and  Universal’s  Andrews 
and  McMeel  to  do  a  number  of  other  books  in  the 
future. 

Speaking  of  books.  The  Deep  End  of  the  Ocean 
novel  by  Milwaukee  Journal  SentinelfT^S  colum¬ 
nist  Jacquelyn  Mitchard  shot  to  the  top  of  best¬ 
seller  lists  after  Oprah  Winfrey  chose  it  as  the  first 
title  featured  on  her  TV  show’s  book  club. 

Garry  Trudeau,  another  creator  whose  work  has 
appeared  on  bookshelves,  also  ended  up  on  super- 
maiket  shelves  last  year:  Ben  &  Jerry’s  came  out 
with  a  “Doonesbury”  ice  cream  flavor.  And,  after 
numerous  nominations,  the  Universal  cartoonist 

- finally  won  the 

Reuben  Award  as 
“Outstanding 
Cartoonist  of  the 
Year”  at  the 
National 
Cartoonists 
Society’s  50th- 
anniversary  bash. 

Two  other 
comic  cartoonists 
also  received  high 
honors  in  1996. 
“Peanuts”  creator 
Charles  Schulz  of 

_ _  United  got  a  star 

i  Feature  Syndicate  moved  from  on  the  Hollywood 

Walk  of  Fame  and 
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Jacquelyn  Mitchard  starred  on  ‘‘Oprah,”  Mort  Walker  opened  his 
cartoon  museum  and  Erma  Bombeck  died  last  year. 


“Mutts”  creator 
Patrick  McDonnell 
of  King  Features 
Syndicate  received 
the  Max  und 
Moritz  Prize  for 
best  international 
comic  strip  artist. 

Also,  Jim  Morin 
of  the  Miami 
Herald  and  King 
copped  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for 
editorial  cartooning  and  E.R.  Shipp  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News  and  Knight- 
Ridder/Tribune  News  Service  (KRT) 
won  it  for  commentary. 

Another  nationally  known  writer,  Art 
Hoppe  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
received  a  lifetime  achievement  award 
from  the  National  Society  of  Newspaper 
Columnists  (NSNQ- 

One  of  the  most  famous  columnists 
of  all,  Erma  Bombeck,  died  in  April  after 
a  kidney  transplant.The  Universal 
writer,  who  had  700  newspaper  clients, 
was  69. 

After  she  died,  Andrews  and  McMeel 
published  a  best-selling  book.  Forever, 
Erma,  that  included  some  of  her  best 
columns  and  tributes  from  admirers. 

Also,  “Moon  Mullins”  cartoonist  Ferd 
Johnson  died  at  the  age  of  90  (after 
working  on  the  TMS  comic  for  67 
years),  “Tarzan”  artist  Bume  Hogarth 
died  at  age  84,  “Apartment  3-G”  cartoon¬ 
ist  Alex  Kotzky  of  North  America 
Syndicate  (NAS)  died  at  73,  “Gil  Thorp” 
creator  Jack  Berrill  of  TMS  died  at  72, 
“Motley’s  Crew”  writer  Tom  Forman  of 
TMS  died  at  60,  and  Copley  News 
Service  sports  columnist  Gene  Seymour 
died  at  43. 

A  death  of  another  kind  came  when 
TMS’s  “Winnie  Winkle”  comic  ended 
after  nearly  76  years. 

As  usual,  several  people  who  became 
famous  in  other  fields  started  syndicated 
columns.  They  included  Apollo  13  astro¬ 
naut  Jim  Lovell  of 
KRT  and  Burmese 
human  rights 
activist  and  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  win¬ 
ner  Aung  San  Suu 
Kyi  of  Universal. 

The  work  of 
famous  creators, 
past  and  present, 
can  be  seen  in  the 
huge  International 
Museum  of 


Cartoon  Art  —  which  opened  to  the 
public  last  March  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  A 
second  floor  is  scheduled  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  end  of  1997. 

The  museum,  originally  based  in 
Connecticut,  was  founded  by  “Beetle 
Bailey”  creator  Mort  Walker  of  King  in 
1974. 

That  was  a  long  time  ago,  but  there 
were  some  1S>96  anniversaries  that  went 
back  even  further.  Editorial  cartoonist 
Herblock  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
Creators  Syndicate  marked  his  50th 
anniversary  with  the  D.C.  daily,“Mark 
Trail”  of  NAS  also  hit  the  halfcentury 
milestone,  “Dear  Abby”  columnist  Abigail 
Van  Buren  of  Universal  celebrated  her 
40th  anniversary  of  dispensing  advice  to 
newspaper  readers,  and  “Ziggy"  by  Tom 
Wilson  of  Universal  turned  25. 

The  year  also  didn’t  lack  court  battles 
and  controversies. 

Paddock  Publications,  publisher  of 
the  Arlington  Heights,  Ill.,  Daily  Herald, 
lost  a  territorial  exclusivity  lawsuit 
against  two  Chicago  dailies  and  eight 
syndicates  and  news  services.  Then  it 
lost  an  appeal,  too.  But  Paddock  vowed 
to  take  the  case  all  the  way  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  if  necessary. 

Also,  California’s  Board  of  Equalization 
voted  to  exempt  certain  kinds  of  car¬ 
toons  from  taxes  after  intense  pressure 
from  Creators  Syndicate,  newspapers, 
artists,  and  others. 

But  many  artists  felt  the  exemption 


was  too  narrow.  Several  dozen  of  them 
made  their  feelings  known  by  doing  car¬ 
icatures  tweaking  a  BOE  member  run¬ 
ning  for  U.S.  Congress.The  drawings 
were  posted  on  the  new  NCS  Web  site. 

Another  site  starting  in  1996  was  an 
NSNC  one  for  columnists.  And  the 
Association  of  American  Editorial 
Cartoonists  is  now  on  the  Web,  too. 

Among  the  syndicates  coming  out 
with  sites  last  year  were  Universal, 
Creators  and  TMS  (which  added  a  com¬ 
pany  site  after  launching  a  comics  one 
in  1995).  Also,  Copley  built  an  area  on 
the  Raleigh,  ^.C.,News  &  Observer's 
online  service,  but  plans  to  start  its  own 
site  soon.  And  the  New  York  Times 
Syndicate  revamped  its  computer  and 
health  sites. 

Individual  creators  launching  sites 
included,  among  many  others,  “Garfield” 
cartoonist  Jim  Davis  of  Universal. 

Yes,  even  a  feline  went  online  in  a 
Web-fUled  year. 


A  20th  Birthday 
For  ‘Spider-Man’ 

The  comic  strip  version  of  Stan 
Lee’s  “Amazing  Spider-Man”  has 
reached  its  20th  anniversary'. 

Lee  originally  created  “Spider-Man”  for 
comic  books  in  1962. 

King  Features  Syndicate  distributes 
the  strip  to  more  than  500  newspapers 
worldwide. 

‘Primary  Color’ 

Is  A  Decade  Old 

((  T^RIMARY  COLOR”  FROM  Universal 
A  Press  Syndicate  has  turned  10. 

The  text  and  color  photo  service  — 
which  covers  travel,  home,  food  and  fash¬ 
ion  —  was  created  by  Universal  vice 
president  Harriet  Choice  in  1S)86.  It  now 
has  more  than  250  clients. 

TMS  To  Provide 
New  TV  Ratings 

TMS  TV  LISTINGS  will  begin  offering 
its  print  and  online  customers  the 
option  of  displaying  the  FCC-approved 
parental  ratings. 

Tribune  Media  Services  said  the  broad¬ 
cast  and  cable  program  ratings  will  be 
supplied  starting  Feb.  3. 
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Garry  Trudeau  won  a  Reuben  and  columnist  E.R.  Shipp  and 
editorial  cartoonist  Jim  Morin  won  Pulitzers  in  1996. 


SYNDICATES/NEWS  SERVICES 


‘Online  Traveler’ 
Is  Being  Offered 


Sentinel,  according  to  Susan  Salzman 
Raab  of  the  Pennsylvania-based  Raab 
Associates  (610-565-8188). 


Doctor  Is  Doing 
A  Health  Feature 

COLUMN  THAT 


PAUL  GRIMES,  CREATOR  of  the 
“Practical  Traveler"  column  for  the 
New  York  Times,  has  begun  writing  “The 
Online  Traveler.” 

The  monthly  column  helps  readers 
surf  the  Internet  and  online  services  for 
travel  information. 

Initial  subscribers  include  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Newark,  N.J.,  Star-Ledger. 

The  award-winning  Grimes  is  editor  at 

large  of  Conde  ■ - — - 

Nast  Trai>eler  mag-  j  ^ 
azine  and  a  con- 
tributing  editor  to 

magazine.  He  was  ‘C 
on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Times 
for  nearly  30  years. 

Grimes 


answers  reader 
jf\.questions  about  health,  fitness  and 
diet  is  being  offered  by  Creators 
Syndicate. 

The  feature  is  by  Dr.  Lawrence  Power, 
a  physician  who  has  taught  and  prac¬ 
ticed  medicine  for  more  than  35  years. 
He  is  a  specialist  in  endocrinology  and 
metabolism. 

Power  has  authored  books  such  as 
Winning  the  Wellness  Game,  written  a 
column  for  Shape  magazine,  appeared  on 
TV,  held  seminars 

9  around  the  world, 
and  produced  the 
“Website  Wellness” 
animated  comput¬ 
er  game,  “Clinical 
Self  Help”  CD-ROM 
and  “G(K)d  Loser” 
weight-control 
board  game. 

The  avid  jogger 
has  completed  27 
marathons. 


TMS  Makes  Deal 
With  E-mail  Firm 


Tribune  media  services  and 

Mercury  Mail  Inc.  announced  that 
they  will  jointly  develop  personalized 
information  products  that  combine  TMS 
content  with  MM  e-mail  and  databa,se 
technology. 

The  agreement  —  which  extends  a 
partnership  that  began  in  June  —  is  part 
of  a  $2  million  equity  investment  in  MM 
announced  by  TMS’s  parent,  the  Tribune 
Co. 

When  e-mail  information  products  are 
developed,  there  will  be  “an  emphasis  on 
concepts  that  enhance  Web  services 
offered  by  local  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
casters,”  according  to  TMS. 


(212- 
5954069)  is  based 
in  New  York  City.  Paul  Qrimes 


A  WEEKLY  PAGE  caUed  “Timeout  for 
Kids”  is  being  offered  by  Awrey 
Enterprises  (AE). 

Sharon  Awrey’s  feature  includes  puz¬ 
zles,  poems,  quizzes,  historical  facts,  infor¬ 
mation  about  holidays,  material  about 
other  cultures,  and  more. 

The  page,  which  has  room  for  adver¬ 
tising  at  the  bottom,  currently  appears  in 
more  than  60  papers. 

AE  (906-7744706)  is  based  in  Iron 
Mountain,  Mich. 


Lawrence  Power 


Addiction  Series 

A  FIVE-PART  series  dealing  with 
newly  recognized  forms  of  addic¬ 
tion  is  being  syndicated  by  “Addictions 
R/x”  columnist  Jim  Strawbridge. 

Topics  in  the  “Growing  Concerns” 
series  include  senior  citizen  alcoholism, 
workaholism,  depression  and  more. 

The  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.-based 
Strawbridge  (954491-5368)  is  syndicated 
jointly  by  JMS  Enterprises  and  Anne 
Gilbert  Enterprises. 


Cartooning  Prof 

«TUMP  START”  CREATOR  Robb 

I  Armstrong  will  be  a  visiting  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  Savarmah  College  of  Art  and 
Design  starting  Jan.  6. 

Armstrong,  whose  comic  appears  in 
more  than  250  newspapers  via  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  will  teach  a  10-week 
course  called  “Newspaper  Comic  Strip 
Syndication.” 

And  the  cartoonist,  who  released  a 
“Jump  Start”  graphic  novel  a  year  ago, 
recently  authored  the  Drete  and  the  Bub 
Daddy  Showdown  children’s  book.  A  fol¬ 
low-up,  Drew  and  the  Homeboy 
Question,  is  coming  soon. 

All  three  books  are  published  by 
HarperCollins. 


‘Internet  Guide’ 

rHE  1997  WEBPOINTERS  Internet 
Guide  has  been  published  by  Hope 
Springs  Press  of  Manakin-Sabot,  Va. 

The  276-page  book  is  co-written  by 
self-syndicated  “WebPointers”  columnists 
Kitty  Williams  and  Robin  Lind. 

In  other  book  news,  “Captain  Canuck” 
cartoonist  Richard  Comely'  of  Semple 
Comics  in  Cambridge,  Ont.,  Canada,  has 
authored  Captain  Canuck  #3- 


Business  Humor 

A  POLL  OF  108  newspaper  readers 
revealed  that  98%  of  business-page 
readers  want  business  humor  in  their 
paper. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  the  San 
Clemente,  Calif.-based  Davy  Associates, 
which  syndicates  the  “Off-Line”  panel  by 
Herb  Stansbury.  About  88%  of  the 
respondents  found  Stansbury’s  business 
comic  “funny”  or  “very  funny.” 


Children’s  Book 

Award-winning  childrens 

author  “Avi”  is  syndicating  his  latest 
book,  the  21<hapter  Keep  Your  Eye  on 
Amatula,  in  weekly  installments. 

Also  available  with  the  chapters  are 
21  pieces  of  art  by  award-winning  illus¬ 
trator  Janet  Stevens. 

Clients  include  the  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette  Telegraph,  Columbus  Dispatch, 
Denver  Post  and  Knoxville  News- 


Times  Packages 

The  new  YORK  Times  Syndicate 
is  offering  a  package  of  five  features 
geared  to  the  upcoming  income-tax 
period. 

It  is  also  offering,  for  February  release, 
a  six-part  package  with  a  self-esteem 
theme. 


Wrote  A  Comic 

Athena  R0BBINS,A  longtime  adver¬ 
tising  copywriter  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  who  also  wrote  the  “Old  Glory 
Story”  comic  strip,  has  died  in  New 
Jersey  at  the  age  of  94. 
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Ad  Outlook 

Continued  from  page  36 

make  advertising  available  to  newspa¬ 
pers  that  normally  don’t  run  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  The  overall  projection  is  even. 

J.C.  Penney  will  mirror  19%  in  1997, 
with  a  combination  of  preprints,  “we 
prints,"  “blockbusters,”  and  ROP  There 
should  be  a  total  of  50  inserts,  and  the 
budget  will  be  flat  to  a  slight  increase. 

In  19%,  Advo  made  an  offer  to  be  Pier 
1  Import’s  national  distributor  of 
preprints,  which  was  too  good  to  turn 
down.  In  1997,  Advo  will  be  used  again, 
except  in  markets  where  Advo  does  not 
have  adequate  distribution.  There  should 
be  a  minimum  of  nine  inserts,  and  some 
ROP  in  maikets  where  Advo  is  not  pre¬ 
sent.  Linage  will  be  flat. 

The  top  150  markets  will  once  again 
receive  17  preprints  from  Radio  Shack. 
Markets  below  that  level  will  receive  a  4" 
X  14"  ROP  insertion  rather  than  a 
preprint.  Any  ROP  will  be  for  cellular 
phones,  computers,  or  digital  satellite 
dishes.  There  could  be  one  or  more  per 
month,  but  the  overall  budget  will  be 
flat. 

The  preprint  pn)gram  for  Sears  will  be 
similar  to  19%  in  number  of  inserts  and 
size.  ROP  could  be  up  slightly  due  to  new 
stores  and  vendor  advertising. 

The  Sports  Authority  is  expecting  to 
increase  preprints  from  14  to  16  in  1997. 
They  will  run  about  2,300"  of  ROP,  which 
is  similar  to  this  year.  The  projection  is  an 
increase  of  5%. 

Walgreens  will  continue  the  same  pro¬ 
gram  of  larger  inserts  for  Sunday,  and 
none  midweek.  ROP  is  a  possibility  for 
one  or  two  of  its  larger  maikets. 

Wai-Mart  is  planning  12  preprinted 
inserts  to  be  available  for  markets,  and 
the  distribution  methixl  is  price  driven 
(i.e.  newspaper,  Advo,  direct  mail).  ROP 
continues  to  come  from  local  store  man¬ 
agers.  Grand  opening  advertising,  ROP, 
and  preprints  emanate  from  headquar¬ 
ters.  Overall  linage  will  be  flat. 


Legally  Speaking 

Continued  from  page  62 

ing  a  trademark  with  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  Most  importantly,  registration  pro¬ 
vides  advantages  in  the  event  of  litiga¬ 
tion.  Federal  trademark  registration  is 
evidence  of  (1)  the  validity  of  the  regis¬ 
tration,  (2)  your  ownership  of  the  mark, 
and  (3)  your  exclusive  right  to  use  the 
mark  with  the  particular  goods. 

In  addition  to  federal  protection,  many 
states  have  their  own  systems  for  trade¬ 
mark  registration  and  protection. 


Trademark  protection  is  not  limited  to 
a  set  time,  although  registrations  must  be 
renewed  periodically.  It  continues  as  long 
as  use  of  the  mark  continues.  One  can, 
therefore,  lose  a  trademaik  by  abandon¬ 
ing  it. 

Abandonment  was  one  of  the  reasons 
cited  by  a  federal  court  last  April  in  a 
decision  upholding  a  Brooklyn  sports 
bar’s  right  to  use  the  name  The  Brooklyn 
Dodger.  The  court  noted  that  the 
Dodgers  baseball  team,  after  abandoning 
Brooklyn  for  Los  Angeles  in  1958,  failed 
to  use  the  Brooklyn  Dodger  name  com¬ 
mercially  for  23  years,  until  resuming  lim¬ 
ited  use  of  the  mark  in  1981.  Moreover, 
the  team  failed  to  register  the  mark  until 
shortly  before  the  bar  opened  in  1988. 

LITIGATION 

Lawsuits  over  trademarks  generally 
focus  on  whether  an  allegedly  infringing 
mark  is  likely  to  cause  confusion  as  to 
the  source  of  a  product.  Thus,  if  it  is 
likely  that  a  consumer  would  think  that 
the  defendant’s  product  came  from  the 
same  company  as  the  plaintiff’s,  there 
probably  would  be  sufficient  “likelihotxl 
of  confusion.” 

The  courts  have  identified  several  fac¬ 
tors  to  consider  in  determining  likeli¬ 
hood  of  confusion.These  include  (1)  the 
“strength”  of  the  plaintiff’s  mark,  (2)  the 
degree  of  similarity  between  the  marks, 
(3)  whether  the  products  compete,  (4) 
the  likelihood  that  the  plaintiff  may 
enter  the  defendant’s  market,  (5)  the 
sophistication  of  consumers,  (6)  the 
quality  of  the  defendant’s  product,  (7) 
the  existence  of  actual  confusion,  and 
(8)  the  defendant’s  “bad  faith”  in  adopt¬ 
ing  the  mark.  This  list,  however,  is  not 
exhaustive,  nor  is  any  one  factor  deter¬ 
minative. 

In  its  February  decision  in  Nikon  Inc. 
vs.  Ikon  Corp.,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  2nd  Circuit  applied  this  eight-part 
test  and  concluded  that  the  evidence 
supported  a  lower  court  finding  of  trade¬ 
mark  infringement. 

GUARDING  A  MARK 

Maintaining  valuable  property  rights 
in  a  trademark  takes  some  effort.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  one  danger  is  that  a  distinctive 
“fanciful”  mark  can  become  too  strongly 
identified  with  a  product,  and  thus 
become  generic.  This  happened  to 
Aspirin.  If  there  is  danger  of  this  hap¬ 
pening  to  your  mark,  you  may  want  to 
advertise  and  otherwise  educate  the 
public  that  your  mark  is  a  trademark  and 
not  a  generic  term.This  is  why,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  owners  of  the  Xerox  trademark 
might  take  out  an  ad  to  advise  con¬ 
sumers  —  and  journalists  —  to  refia'to  pho¬ 


tocopiers  when  mentioning  machines 
made  by  other  manufacturers.  When 
referring  to  your  trademark  in  writing, 
differentiate  it  from  surrounding  words 
by  using  capital  letters,  bold  type,  quota¬ 
tion  marks,  or  italics.  Use  it  as  an  adjec¬ 
tive  modifying  a  generic  product,  not  as 
a  noun  (thus  Kleenex  tissues,  not  just 
Kleenex).  Do  not  use  the  mark  in  the 
possessive  or  plural  form,  but  put  the  fol¬ 
lowing  generic  term  in  that  form.  Use 
the  “circled-R”  (R)  symbol  if  the  mark  is 
registered  and  the“superscript-TM”(TM) 
if  it  is  not. 

Following  these  rules  can  help  you 
pnitect  one  of  your  company’s  most 
important  assets:  its  name  —  and  the 
quality  associated  with  it. 


Ohio  U.  Offers 
New  Ph.D.  Degree 

Next  fall,  OHIO  university  will 
begin  offering  a  doctoral  program 
that  combines  the  inverted  pyramid 
with  the  Aristotelian  ideal. 

Ohio’s  E.W  Scripps  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  is  joining  with  the  university’s  phi¬ 
losophy  department  to  offer  an  interdis- 
ciplinar}’  Ph.D.  in  mass  communications 
and  applied  and  professional  ethics. 

The  idea  of  the  program,  the  schools 
say,  is  “to  increase  the  number  of  spe¬ 
cialized  journalists  who  can  play  signifi¬ 
cant  roles  in  newsroom  and  classroom 
ethical  debate  and  decision-making.” 

“The  goal  of  Ohio  University’s  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Applied  and  Professional  Ethics 
since  its  inception  has  been  to  stimulate 
better  teaching  and  better  research 
about  applied  ethics.  To  provide  journal¬ 
ists  with  the  opportunity  to  earn  an 
enhanced  master’s  degree  in  philosophy 
and  a  Ph.D.  in  mass  communications 
clearly  is  a  major  step  in  that  direction,” 
said  Ralph  Izard,  director  of  the  Scripps 
School  of  Journalism. 

Coursework  will  include  journalism 
writing,  editing,  design,  law  and  ethics 
classes,  as  well  as  courses  in  theory  and 
research  methods. 

On  the  philosophy  side,  courses  will 
include  applied  ethics  and  ethical  the¬ 
ory,  as  well  as  material  on  the  great 
philosophers  and  their  work. 

One  person  per  year  will  be 
appointed  to  the  program  and  receive  a 
full  tuition  scholarship  and  stipend. 

Graduates  of  the  three-year  program, 
which  begins  in  the  fall  of  1997,  will 
hold  a  master’s  degree  in  philosophy,  a 
Ph.D.  in  mass  communications  and  a  cer¬ 
tificate  in  applied  and  professional 
ethics. 
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Courts 

Continued  from  page  25  j 

straightforward  libel  case.  There  are  not  \ 
many  of  them  out  there  anymore.” 

Plaintiffs,  particularly  those  who  do  i 
not  think  they  can  win  a  libel  lawsuit,  are  j 
attacking  the  news-gathering  process,  he  j 
explained. 

“They  are  having  a  bit  more  luck  in  j 
tliat  area  than  straight  libel,”  he  said,  i 
“They  are  shifting  the  focus  from  news  i 
publication  to  news-gathering,  which  has  j 
less  constitutional  protection.”  i 

Sanford  said  he  believes  to  combat  I 
this,  the  industry  should  be  more  aggres-  j 
sive  and  make  more  groundbreaking  i 
arguments. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  ride-alongs,  j 
there  have  been  lawsuits  for  things  such  j 
as  invasion  of  privacy  and  trespass  filed  ; 
by  suspects  against  media  who  accom-  j 
pany  police. 

“I  don’t  see  the  media  making  the  per-  ; 
fcctly  plausible  argument  that  when  they  | 
accompany  law  enforcement  profession-  \ 
als.  they  essentially  are  performing  a  pub-  I 
lie  service,”  Sanford  said.  | 

When  the  press  does  go  along,  it  is  ; 
important  there  is  no  blurring  of  the  i 
lines.  1 

“It’s  clearly  inappropriate  for  journal-  i 
ists  to  follow  the  direction  of  law  | 
enforcement  officers,”  Kirtley  said.  \ 

“Journalists,  like  David  Kidwell,  go  to  j 
jail  to  preserve  the  line  of  independence  i 
between  the  law  and  the  press.  It’s  not  \ 
that  people  do  it  on  purpose.  Tlicy  kind  ! 
of  get  sucked  into  it.  But  it  makes  it  1 
harder  to  take  the  high  road  when  you  j 
don’t  want  to  be  part  of  the  investigative  I 
arm  of  law  enforcement,”  she  noted.  j 
A  Miami  Herald  reporter,  Kidwell,  I 
was  sentenced  to  jail  in  1996  for  refusing  i 
to  testify  about  a  jail  house  interview  | 
with  a  murder  suspect.  He  served  two  i 
weeks  of  a  TOday  sentence  before  being  i 
released  by  a  federal  judge.  j 

“Even  the  most  grudging  court  recog-  | 
nizes  some  privilege  when  it’s  a  confi-  j 
dential  source,”  Kirtley  said.  “To  the  i 
extent  where  privilege  is  being  reduced,  j 
it’s  in  the  area  of  nonconfidential  i 
sources.  j 

“Kidwell  just  had  nothing  going  for  i 
him  here  other  than  the  principle  that  a  j 
journalist  should  not  be  used  by  the  pros-  i 
ecution,”  she  said.  '  I 

“The  situation  that  is  most  difficult  for  ; 
the  courts  to  understand  the  need  for  i 
protection  is  where  it  is  a  nonconfiden-  | 
tial  source.  To  the  extent  we  look  like  i 
we’re  working  in  concert  with  police  i 
and  other  authorities,  it’s  less  likely”  to  be  j 
successful.  i 

But  there  is  good  news  on  the  privi-  i 
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lege  front. 

In  the  Food  Lion  case  against  ABC,  the 
court  “recognized  [rept)rters]  privilege 
that  extends  to  documents  in  the  hands 
of  third-party  contractors,  like  credit 
cards,”  Kirtley  explained. 

“It  is  really  important,  I  think,”  she 
added.  Subpoenaing  these  third-party 
records  “is  a  potentially  lethal  tool  in  the 
hands  of  an  especially  well-heeled  plain¬ 
tiff.” 

This  “sends  a  message  to  the  plaintiffs 
of  the  world  that  this  is  not  a  technique 
they  can  use  to  do  an  end  run  around  the 
media.” 

Scrutiny  of  the  news-gathering 
process,  rather  than  the  reporting,  was 
a  trend  also  highlighted  by  Kirtley. 

“I  think  that  if  we  look  at  the  signs  and 
portents,  the  issue  for  next  year  is  going 
to  be  this  whole  notion  of  liability  for 
how  you  are  gathering  information,  as 
opposed  to  what  you  publish,”  she  said, 
explaining  that  these  are  areas  that  are 
“less  flushed  out.There  are  no  clear  para¬ 
meters.” 

In  fact,  the  Food  Lion  case  against  ABC, 
which  used  hidden  cameras  in  a  report 
alleging  the  store  repackaged  old  food 
and  meat,  was  just  getting  under  way  as 
1996  ended.  Food  Lion,  however,  is  not 
charging  libel,  but  rather  fraud,  deceptive 
trade  practice  and  conspiracy. 

McMasters  said  he  believes  that  there 
“will  be  continued  scrutiny  of  press 
ethics  that  may  answer  the  question.  Did 
the  press  learn  a  lesson  in  the  Jewell 
case? 

“Absolutely,”  he  said,  “until  the  next 
time.” 

“Because  of  the  nature  of  what  we  do, 
it  means  that  many  ethics  discussions 
and  guidelines  fall  by  the  wayside  in 
deadlines.They  get  trampled  in  the  stam¬ 
pede  to  beat  the  competitors,”  McMas¬ 
ters  remarked,  adding,  “We  don’t  seem  to 
be  able  to  help  ourselves  much,  either. 

“We  continue  to  disregard  many  of 
these  ethical  guidelines  in  preference  to 
a  higher  ethic  that  we  all  got  into  the 
business  for,  which  is  to  make  sure  we 
get  as  much  information  to  the  public  as 
possible.  We  are  not  in  the  business  to 
withhold  information.” 

McMasters  sees  this  “as  a  real  dilemma 
of:  Which  ethic  do  you  serve?  The  ethic 

Scrutiny  of  the 
news-gathering  process, 
rather  than  the  reporting, 
was  a  trend  also 
highlighted  by  Kirtley 


of  getting  as  much  information  as  quickly 
to  the  public  as  possible,  the  journalistic 
imperative,  or  to  be  more  careful  and 
more  sensitive,  which  is  not  as  forthcom¬ 
ing?” 

MEDIA  WINS  AND  LDSSES 

The  media  scored  a  few  wins,  and  a 
few  losses,  in  the  courts  during  1996. 

One  of  the  big  wins,  which  actually 
started  as  a  loss,  was  a  prior  restraint 
case  against  Business  Week.  Although  the 
court  originally  ruled  the  magazine  could 
not  publish  articles  based  on  sealed  doc¬ 
uments,  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  reversed  that,  and  in  the  process 
chastised  the  trial  judge  for  sealing  the 
records  in  the  first  place. 

“While  Business  Week  got  off  to  a  bad 
start,  and  the  injunction  against  the  arti¬ 
cle  stayed  in  place  for  longer  than  it 
should  have,  the  ultimate  decision  by  the 
6th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  was  won¬ 
derful,”  DeVore  commented.  “We  all 
should  take  great  pleasure  in  how  that 
was  handled.” 

RCFP’s  Kirtley  called  it  “a  very  disturb¬ 
ing  story  that  had  a  happy  ending.” 

“Happily,  the  6th  Circuit  saw  it  for 
what  it  was  and  wrote  an  opinion  with 
great  staying  power,”  she  noted.  “We  don’t 
exert  prior  restraints  on  the  press  in  this 
country,  especially  when  the  information 
was  business  information,  not  anything 
involving  national  security.” 

Kirtley  also  pointed  out  that  the 
appeals  court’s  “condemnation  of  the  i 

original  sealing  order”  was  “quite  signifi-  { 

cant.”  I 

“Given  the  fact  that  the  Judicial  Con¬ 
ference  [of  the  United  States,  which  sets 
rules  for  the  federal  courts]  is  still  mon¬ 
keying  around  with  discovery  rules  [for 
sealing  dtKuments],  it’s  helpful  that  we 
got  such  a  strong  statement  from  the  6th 
Circuit  that  pretrial  discovery  is  a 
process  that  ought  to  be  open  to  pubic 
scrutiny,”  Kirtley  said.  “You  should  only 
close  it  when  there  is  really  a  showing  of 
harm.” 

“It’s  fair  to  say,”  Winfield  commented, 

“that  attempted  prior  restraints  have 
seen  a  resurgence  in  the  past  few  years, 
because  many  judges  don’t  see  them  for 
what  they  are.” 

For  example,  in  a  case  on  appeal  now, 
a  federal  judge  stopped  the  real-time 
online  distribution  of  statistics  from  NBA 
games. 

“That  is  a  prior  restraint,  as  far  as  I’m 
concerned,”  he  said.  “I  think  the  press 
should  be  constantly  alert  for  instances 
of  it  and  educate  the  judiciary'.” 

The  press  scored  another  win  in  the 
soealled  Hitman  case,  where  Paladin 
Press,  publisher  of  an  assassination  how- 


A  positive  trend, 
however,  has  been  the 
lessening  impact  of 
the  OJ  Simpson 
criminal  trial  on 
fights  against  cameras 
in  courtrooms 

to  manual,  was  sued  by  the  families  of 
people  killed  by  a  man  who  read  the 
guide.The  court  found  that  the  publisher 
was  not  liable,  since  the  words  them¬ 
selves  did  not  incite  the  action.The  deci¬ 
sion  is  being  app)ealed. 

“It  is  a  troublesome  notion  that  the 
media  can  be  held  [responsible]  for  dam¬ 
ages  created  by  the  text,”  DeVore  said.  “It 
is  a  very  troublesome  notion,  indeed.” 

Winfield  said  he  was  “not  troubled  by 
the  outcome.  Law  is  always  made  at  the 
fringes  of  respectability. 

“It’s  not  surprising  there  is  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  cases  involving  a  [Pentijouse  pub¬ 
lisher  Bob]  Guccione  here  or  a  Soldier  of 
Fortune  [magazine]  there  or  a  Paladin 
there  or  a  Hustler  magazine. 

“They,  of  course,  exist  to  really  hold 
their  noses  and  engage,  not  really  in  con¬ 
cerns  about  taste,  but  to  protect  expres¬ 
sion,  even  the  most  offensive  and  the 
most  unworthy  expression,  for  fear  the 
worthy  expression  will  be  trampled  in 
the  same  rush  to”  curtail  expression, Win¬ 
field  said. 

On  the  losing  side  was  a  decision 
against  the  Boston  Globe  that  upheld  a 
news  rack  ban  in  Boston’s  historic  Bea¬ 
con  Hill  district.  The  court  found  there 
were  enough  reasonably  accessible  alter¬ 
native  ways  to  get  the  day’s  newspaper 
to  justify  the  restriction, 
j  “The  court  goes  out  of  its  way  to  deny 
i  all  First  Amendment  arguments  by  the 
newspapers,”  DeVore  said  of  the  deci¬ 
sion. 

“The  case  is  a  very  negative  one  for 
newspapers,  because  of  the  way  it  criti¬ 
cizes  all  the  arguments  we  make  about 
the  importance  of  news  racks,”  he  added, 
calling  “the  logic  of  the  case  . . .  trouble- 
I  some.” 

i  Another  hit  in  the  loss  column  was  the 
denial  of  media  petitions  to  get  copies  of 
President  Clinton’s  videotaped  deposi¬ 
tion  in  an  Arkansas  Whitewater  trial. 
Although  the  tape  was  shown  in  open 
court,  and  transcripts  were  available, 
copies  of  the  actual  tape  were  withheld 
by  the  court. 

“You  would  think  that  the  court 
would  not  be  comfortable  with  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  dictating  who 

_ _ _ 


would  get  access  to  a  videotaped  deposi¬ 
tion,”  Kirtley  said,  referring  to  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  arguments  against  release  of 
the  tape. 

“It  shows  how  unsettled  the  whole 
issue  of  access  to  court  documents  is,” 
she  explained. 

A  positive  trend,  however,  has  been 
the  lessening  impact  of  the  O.J.  Simpson 
criminal  trial  on  fights  against  cameras  in 
courtrooms. 

Schmidt  said  one  federal  judge  told 
him  that  the  Simpson  case  set  the  cam¬ 
era  issue  back  25  years. 

“The  last  time  I  saw  him,  he  said  that 
was  not  quite  the  effect,”  Schmidt  said. 
“It’s  something  you  don’t  have  empirical 
proof  on,  but  we  sure  thought  we  were 
dead.” 

Nevertheless,  Schmidt  pointed  out,  ; 
“The  camera  is  the  most  objective 
observer.” 

Kirtley  agreed. 

“Everyone  thought,  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  O.J.  case,  it  would  be  the  death 
kneU,”  she  said.“It  hasn’t  been  as  much  of 
a  death  blow  as  anyone  would’ve 
thought.” 

While  camera  access  remains  “more  of 
a  problem  than  it  was,  it  could’ve  been 
worse,”  Kirtley  added.  “You  cannot  stop 
progress. You  caimot  stop  technology.  It’s 
later  than  it  would  have  been  but  for  O.J., 
but  it’s  still  going  to  happen.” 


Review 

Continued  from  page  12 

mother  —  are  conceded  no  right  what¬ 
soever  to  privacy. 

With  the  parking  lot  of  his  mother’s 
apartment  turned  into  a  journalists 
bivouac,  Jewell  endured  a  months-long 
siege  of  media  interest.  News  articles  and 
columns  psychoanalyzed  this  obscure 
rent-a-cop  and  suggested  how  he  fit  in 
law  enforcement’s  “lone  bomber  profile” 
—  a  profile  that  may  or  may  not  have 
ever  existed. 

News  organizations  “just  jumped  on  it 
like  piranha  on  a  bleeding  cow,”  Jewell 
told  the  New  York  Times'  Kevin  Sack  Oct. 
27. 

By  that  time,  however,  the  government 
had  conceded  that  there  was  no  substan¬ 
tial  evidence  that  Jewell  was  the  still- 
unknown  bomber. 

Jewell  wrested  an  undisclosed  settle¬ 
ment  from  NBC,  which  he  had  threat¬ 
ened  with  libel. Jewell’s  lawyers  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  may  sue  the  Atlanta 
Journal. 

The  Jewell  case  reinforced  public 
revulsion  at  news  media  excesses  —  but 
1996  had  another  example  of  how  the 


public  may  be  more  sympathetic  to  jour¬ 
nalists’  news  judgments  than  might  be 
thought. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  sickening 
spectacle  of  Richard  Allen  Davis  giving 
the  finger  to  courtroom  cameras 
moments  after  a  jury  found  him  guilty  of 
the  kidnap  and  murder  of  12-year-old 
Polly  Klaas.  It  was  captured  by  pool  pho¬ 
tographer  John  Burgess  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
Press  Democrat 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  ran  the 
photo  on  the  front  page  and  executive 
editor  Jerry  Ceppos  explained  the  paper’s 
reasoning  in  a  box  accompanying  it. 

Ceppos  asked  for  reader  reaction  to 
the  decision  —  and  discovered  readers 
supported  it  two  to  one.  More  than 
1,200  readers  took  the  time  to  respond, 
with  815  saying  they  favored  running  the 
photo  and  431  opposed  to  publication. 

Journalists  deserved  some  sympathy 
in  1996,  too,  for  the  working  conditions 
they  endured  covering  some  of  these  big 
stories.  Even  before  the  Olympic  Paric 
bombing  threw  the  Summer  Games  up 
for  garbs,  the  Olympics,  for  instance,  was 
a  logistical  nightmare  for  the  Associated 
Press  and  other  big  news  organizations. 
And  consider  the  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  assigned  to  this  spring’s  months- 
long  standoff  between  the  FBI  and  the 
so-called  “Freemen”  in  Montana. 

Here’s  how  E&P's  M.L.  Stein 
described  a  typical  day  in  a  journalist’s 
life;  “Drive  30  miles  of  a  road,  pass  two 
FBI  roadblocks  and  then  swelter  in  near- 
100<legree  heat  on  a  hilltop  waiting  for 
something  —  anything  —  to  happen.” 

Then  there  were  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  National  Conventions,  which 
featured  a  mix  of  poor  seating,  flooding 
media  tents  —  and  no  news. 

But  for  one  journalist,  at  least,  working 
conditions  in  1996  represented  an  infi¬ 
nitely  improved  situation  over  the  1980s: 
Terry  Anderson,  a  hostage  of  Muslim 
extremists  for  more  than  six  years, 
returned  to  Beirut  this  fall  to  film  a  CNN 
documentary. 


School  Guide 

The  SEATTLE  TIMES  has  published  a 
guide  to  area  high  schools,  providing 
I  comparative  information  and  evalula- 
i  tions. 

The  56-page  booklet  also  contains 
I  detailed  profiles  of  school  districts  and 
I  individual  high  schools,  including  their 
j  academic,  social,  athletic  and  extracurric- 
i  ular  programs.  Examined  are  student- 
i  teacher  ratios,  attendance,  safety  and 
I  behavior,  availability  of  technology,  and 
:  vocational  education. 
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FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ASTROLOGY 


Weekly  -  Monthly  -  Camera  Ready 
Time  Data  Synd.  (800)  322-5101 
http://www.time-data.com 
e-mail:  slar2020@time-data.com 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  road  tests,  car  care, 
auto  trivia/hislory.  (810)  573-2755. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


QUALITY  BARGAIN.  3  comic  strips,  3 
panel  cartoons,  crossword  puzzle.  4 
samples  of  each.  Send  $10.  Classic 
Features,  1020  E.  Pass  Road,  Gulfport, 
MS  39507. 


FORECASTING 


WEATHERWATCH  SERVICE 
Audiotext-Intemet-Weather  Page 
The  lowest  prices 
The  most  accurate  forecasts 
Serving  over  1 00  newspapers 
Call  (or  a  auote  (61 9)  223-81 63 


HEALTH,  SPORTS  &  FITNESS 


ARTICLES,  FILLERS,  MONTHLY 
EDITORIAL  SPECIALS  ALSO 
UCENSED  RIGHTS  TO  PUBUSH 
ESTABLISHED  STAND-ALONE 
HEALTH  &  FITNESS  NEWSPAPER- 
PROTEaED  TERRITORY  MARKETING 
&  TECHNICAL  SUPPORT  PROVIDED 
CALL  (800)  NEW  UVING 
FREE  SAMPLES  AND  RATES. 


Purpose  is  what  gives  life  a  meaning 

C.H.  Parkhurst 


IN  A  NUTSHELL:  Honored  by  NSNC, 
NYPA.  Free  Samples:  Barbara  Naness, 
119  Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Isl,  NY 
10314.  (718)  698-6979. 

httD://viww.h2net.net/ o/ nutshell 


HUMOR  COLUMN  by  1996  N.C. 
Press  Association  award  winner.  Sam¬ 
ples  at  http://www.inc.eom//users/ 
dlamm.html.  "Dave's  Raves',  (919)  872- 
8101,  (919)  850-0233  (Fax), 
dacar@ibm.net. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS.  Essential  information 
for  moviegoers.  Camera  ready.  Star 
photos  Graphic,  provocative  rating 
system.  Cineman  Syndicate,  P.O.  Box 
4433,  Middletown,  NY  10941;  (914) 
692-4572.  Fax  (914)  692-8311. 
http://www.ny.frontiercomm.net/ 
-cineman/cineman.htm 


BRAINSQUEEZE 

The  ultimate  Word  Puzzle  producers 
FREE  packet  with  sample  puzzles 
(409)  295-5794 
(ax  (409)  295-9624 
PO  Box  1 972,  Huntsville,  TX  77342 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
The  Finest  In  Crossword  Puzzles 
Call  (800)  292-4308 
or 

(909)  672-2594 


WORLD  WIDE  WEB 


Time  Data  ASTROLOGY  SELLS 
Brings  readers  to  your  Web  Site 
Larry  \Mhite  1  (800)  322-5101 

CALL  US  ABOUT  OUR 
LOW  CONTRACT 
RATES 

(212)  675-4380,  ext.  170 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Appraisals/Brokerage 

Call  Dick  Briggs  (864)  457-3846 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 

Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 

BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts  \ 
professional,  confidential  negotiations  1 
(or  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  qual-  j 
ity  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  ; 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(561)368-4352 
123NW13thSt.,  Suite  214-7 

Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or  j 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call  • 
(813)733-8053  1 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  i 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course.  | 

Confidential  Appraisals 
nationwide  since  1 959. 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
(301)  540-0636 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR.  j 

Newspaper  j 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations  j 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services  j 

410  Elm  St  Troy  AL  36081  • 

KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 
Worldwide  Appraisal  Experts 
(516)  379-2797 
(813)786-5930 

(334)566-7198  = 

Fox  (334)  566-0170  j 

JIM  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES  1 

Brokers,  Appraisers,  Operators 

(817)599-5785  j 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

700Sold-Est.  1959 

3 1 5  York,  Weatherford,  Texas  76086  j 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 

P.O.  Box  442 

Clorksburg,  MD  20871 

Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  Sexton,  NE  (800)  444-5297,  ext.  1 94 
Wren  Barnett,  South  (704)  698-0021 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS  1 

Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000  : 

3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE  : 

Atlanta,  GA  30326  i 

(404)  364-6554  Fax  (404)  364-6533  | 
Lon  W.  Williams  : 

BOUTHO-TAYLOR  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Thomas  C.  Bolitho  —  Gregory  S.  Taylor 
(405)  421-9600 

1 1 5  S.  Broadway,  Ada,  OK  74820 

MEL  HODELL  NEWSPAPER  BROKER  j 
51 96  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91 763  '■ 

(909)626-6440  Fax  (909)  624-8852  j 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Bolitho-Cribb  Report:  http:/Afvww.cribb.com 


Confidential  Appraisal  for  Bolitho-Cribb 
Estate,  ESOP,  Partners,  &  Associates 
Bank  Tax,  stock.  Assets 

1  Annette  Park  Drive,  Bozeman,  406-586-6621 
Jotm  T.  Cribb  MT  59715  e-mail:  ]ciibb@lmt.net  pax  406-586-6774 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  81 3-9344 


PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
P.O.  Box  3308 
Merrifield,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 
Your  broker  for  Southwest 
and  Middle  America. 

3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  Fax  (214)  520-6951 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CALIFORNIA:  Senior  monthly 
$195,000.  TENNESSEE:  Profitable 
shopper  $975,000.  Others.  Mayo 
Communications  Inc.,  (81 3)  971  -2061 


FOR  SALE:  20  year  old  California 
newspaper  in  speciality  market, 
(Senior  Citizens),  with  press  and  5,000 
sq.  ft.  building.  $790,000,  (805)  831- 
421  1  after  6  p.m.  PST.  Or  e-mail 
seniorcg@igalaxy.net. 


KY,  TN,  NC,  OH,  FL-We  hove  several 
excellent  weekly  situations  available. 
Good  markets.  Partial  owner  financing 
possible. 

Wren  Barnett,  W.B.  Grimes 
(704)  698-0021 


PUBLISHING  OPPORTUNITY.  New 
York  City  metro  area  regional  bicycling 
publication  for  sale.  Steady  growth 
over  5  years,  profitable.  Leave 
message  at  (800)  920-8651  ext.  05 
with  name  and  phone  number. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


An  aim  in  life  is  the  only  fortune  worth 
finding. 

Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onossis 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  add  paid  newspapers 
to  its  group  of  fine  publications.  Large 
down  payments  or  all-cash  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial. 

Reply  to  Box  071 48 
Editor  &  Publisher 


NEW  MEDIA  COMPANY  with  operat¬ 
ing  newspapers  seeks  community,  sub- 
urban  newspapers,  shoppers, 
alternative  delivery  systems.  Manage¬ 
ment  encouraged  to  remain  and  partic¬ 
ipate  in  investment.  All  inquiries  held  in 
strictest  confidence. 

Reply  to  Box 

07688,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WEBSITE  FOR  SALE 


KidNews  Website  For  Sale 
Award-winning,  fast  growing,  fun 
Contact;  powens@cape.com 


It's  A  Classified 
Secret! 

We'll  never  reveal  the 
identity  of  an  E&P  box 
holder. 

If  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  com¬ 
panies),  seal  your  reply  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
with  an  attached  note  listing  the 
newspapers  or  companies  you  do 
not  want  the  reply  to  reach.  If  the 
Box  Number  you're  answering  is  on 
your  list,  we'll  discard  your  reply. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM  I  PRESSES 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration.  Herb  Carlbom 
CK  Optical  (310)  372-0372. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

DEWAR  SYSTEM  2  -  Operational 
Dewar  system  currently  running.  Main¬ 
tained  in  a  clean  room  environment.  5- 
188  LAND  units,  4-TCD  88's,  1- 
Streamer,  2-Dual  Shadows,  4  UPS,  25 
Describe  Terminals.  All  units  have  80 
MB  drives,  spare  parts  and  various 
boards.  Prefer  to  sell  as  a  complete 
system  or  major  component  level.  Con¬ 
tact  Julian  Boone,  The  Quincy  Herald- 
Whig,  (217)223-5100. 

MAILROOM 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire 
and  Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  Equipment 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(770)  428-5817  Fox  (770)  590-7267 

Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MUaER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
_ (800)  356-4886. _ 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-5218 

_ Fax  (407)  273-901 1 _ 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

INCREASE  your  newsprint  buying 
power.  Join  Publishers  Paper 
Cooperative.  Phone  (800)  940- 1 577 

ROLLS  ALL  SIZES  25#,  -  28#,  -  30# 
BEHRENS  INT'L,  LTD.  -  N.B.  CAUF. 
(714)644-2661 
Fax  (714)  644-0283 


NEWS 

MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  is  NOT  a 
monthly  journalism  review. 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  is  NOT  o 

monthly  association 
house  organ. 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  is  NOT 
sponsored  by  o  university, 

society  or  foundation. 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  IS  the 
only  independent  weekly 

NEWS  magazine  covering  the 
newspaper  industry. 

NEWS  mokes  the  difference 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
1 1  West  1 9!h  Sreet 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


DIREa  FROM 

THE  ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURER 

1 987  Solna  D30  web  press 
(3)  2-I-1  perfecting  units 
(5)  1+1  perfecting  units 

(1 )  F36  1  /2  and  1  /4  folder 

22  3/4"  X  36'  (578mm  x  91 5mm) 

1 975  Solna  D22  add-on  units 

(2)  1+1  perfecting  units 

22  3/4"  X  36"  (578mm  x  91 5mm) 

1 974  Solna  D22  web  press 
(2)  1974  1+1  perfecting  units 
(1)F22  1/2,  1/4  and  DP  folder 
22  3/4"  X  36"  (578mm  x  91 5mm) 

1 973  Solna  C22  web  press 
(5)  1+1  perfecting  units 
(1)  F22  1/2,  1/4  and  DP  folder 
22  3/4"  X  36"  (578mm  x  915mm) 

Solna  Web  USA,  Inc. 

(800)  247-8392 
Fox:  (913)  492-0170 

1 972  Two-Unit  Goss  Community  Press 
with  Folder  complete,  running  in  small 
MN  weekly,  $50,000. 

_ (913)  362-0119 _ 

DON'T  SEa  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sale 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  V25  V22 
VI 5A  VI 5D  or  845;  KING  Process 
Color  or  Daily;  GOSS  Community 
Urbanite  Metro;  SOLNA  D30  C96 

FOR  SALE:  1986  6/u  Harris  VI 5D;  2/ 
u  GOSS  Community  $50,000,  1  /u 
GOSS  Community  $36,000;  4/u  V25 
HARRIS  Rebuilt  w/JF  25  folder  & 
splicers;  5/u  1979  HARRIS  VI  5A 
$96,000;  8/u  GOSS  Community  w/2 
folders;  5/u  rebuilt  RZ300;  5/u 
HARRIS  Ml  10. 

Tel:  (913)  362-8888 
Fax:  (913)  362-8901 

HOE  COLORAAATIC  -  50  h.p.  GE  drive 
motors,  280  volt.  One  new,  3  used. 

Call  (609)  272-7317 


PRESSES 


Qualty  ttuc  makes  an  impression  worldwide  I 

^ORletlTy^ 

Stitct  from: 

□  CompMe  Pr»s»M 

□  Addiltons  10  Existing  Pressos  qI^ 

O 3<otor  Ssteiirtes 
O  4-Hi  Arrongsmoots 
O  Stacked  Units 

□  integral  Roll  Stand  Units 

a  Half  and  Quarter  FoMars  |  qUU 

□  Cutoff  2<r .  21VS- -  2r  •  22%*  Ij3r 

□  l•,500co30,000^PM 

SALES  -  SERVICE  •  PARTS  A  I VA 
Phone:(770)552-1528  MLIM 
Fax:  (770)  552-2669  GHAPHCSK 


PRESSES 


GOSS: 

-  SSC,  22  3/4",  8  units  '82 

-  SSC,  22  3/4",  UOP-3  color  unit  '83 

-  SSC,  22  3/4",  4  high,  '80 

-  SSC,  21  1  /2',  4  high,  heatset  '86 

-  Suburban  1 500  series. 

7  units  22  3/4" 

-  Urbanite  22  3/4",  1000  series,  14 
units. 

HARRIS: 

-  V-15D,  22  3/4",  8  units,  '80  -  RB-1 

-  V-15D,  22  3/4",  5  units,  '85  -  JF-25 

-  V-25,  22  3/4",  6  units  (heatset) 

'78  -  JF-25 

-  V-25,  22  3/4",  8  units  '82  -  JF-25 
-V-15A,  22  3/4",  6  units  -  JF-7 

Bell  Camp  Inc. 

Tel:  (201)  492-8877 
Fox:  (201)492-9777 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 

SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(770)  552-1528 
Fox  (770)  552-2669 

PRESS  ROOM 

2  UNIT  GOSS  METRO  22  3/4"  c.o. 
Available  immediately. 

MAN-Raland  Falders 

160  page  double  out  22  3/4"  with  3 
high  formers  and  angle  bars 

1  Urbanite  Falder.  22  3/ 4" 

1  Urbanite  Upper  Former 

GOSS  R.T.P's  42'  or  45"  with  Y  columns 
and  wall  brackets  1 0  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1  /2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

1  folder,  baloon,  and  Engle-bars 
Harris  1650,  22  3/4"  c.o. 

Northeast  Industries 

_ (800)  821-6257 _ 

HARRIS  N-800/N-845 
PRINTING  PRESSES 

Available  For  Immediate  Sale 

•Left-or  Right-hand  printing  units  N-800 
•Right-hand  printing  units  N-845 
•RBC-2  folders  (one  with  quarterfold) 

•Available  in  various  alternative  condi¬ 
tions  as  is  where  is,  some  still  in  prod¬ 
uction.  Reconditioned  with  6  months 
warranty.  Completely  remanufoctured 
with  1  2  months  warranty.  Recon¬ 
figured  press  layouts  with  new  drives/ 
consoles. 

PLEASE  CONTAa: 

EGS  Americas,  Inc.,  Arlington,  TX 
PHONE  (817)633-3795 
FAX  (817)  649-2616 

Mr.  Jeff  Rex  or  Mr.  Willy  Voss 

To  think  well  of  every  other  man's 
condition,  and  to  dislike  our  own,  is  one 
of  the  misfortunes  of  human  nature. 

Burton 


_ PRESSES _ 

KBA-Motter 

FLEXOGRAPHIC  PRESS  OFFER 

•Two  6  Web  Complete  Flexo  Presses 
•4  New  Colormox  CIC  units 
•6  New  Mono  Colormox  units 
•2-New  Stacked  2/2  Colormox  units 
•Color/Page  Configuration  to  fit 
•New  KBA  Press  Drive 
•New  Ink  Management  System 
•ONE  YEAR  WARRANTY/ 12  Month 
delivery 

•2  3:2/2: 1  folders  retrofitted  for  flexo 
•  1 2  RTPs  (running  belt  reels) 

Call  Bruce  Richardson  or 
Gary  Owen  for  details! 

(800)  394-1071 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(770)  428-5817  Fox  (770)  590-7267 

IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Chris  George  (800)  356-4886  or 
Fax  (816)  887-2762. 

FERAG  EQUIPMENT 


Ferag  Equipment  for  Sale 


Due  to  a  Change  in 
Newsday's 
Packaging  & 
Operating  Procedures, 
the  following 
Equipment  is 
FOR  SALE: 


•  4  Inserting  Drums  (3  VP) 

•  4  Vario-disc  Combi  Stations 

•  8  Vario-disc  Unwinder  Stations 

•  12  Buffer/Pacers  for  Combi  & 
Unwinders 

•  1 2  Vario-disc  Changers 

•  6  Vario-disc  Lifters 

•  4  End  Product  Delivery  Stations 
with  transfer  assemblies 

•  10  3-Unit  Multi-cell  stacking 
systems 

•  1200  feet  End  product  conveyor 
chain  (EPS) 

•  1 500  feet  Insert  conveyor  chain 
(ZTR) 


Melville,  NY 
Contact  J.  Wills 
(516)  843-3003 
Fax  (516)  843-2280 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES' 


36  YEARS  IN  TELEAAARKETING 
METRO  NEWS  SERVICE,  INC. 

'ResponseABILITY" 
Nafionwide  TELEMARKETING 
(800)  950-8475 
Horace  Southward 

ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


nVTEBVENTWN  - 
t  BETENTraN 
1-800-327-8463 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


BLENKARN 

Your  Telemarketing  Partner 
JEFF  BLENKARN  (616)  458-661 1 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/quality 
subscription  sales  and  guaranteed  col¬ 
lections.  Nationwide. 

_ (800)  844-3581 _ 

CIRCULATION  III 

Advanced-Professional-Telemarketing 
John  Dinan  (800)  945-1851 
GROVYING  NIE  &  HOME  DEUVERY 
CIRCULATION  IS  SPECTRUM'S 
BUSINESS  -  CALL  DOUG  REESE 

_ (800)  972-6778 _ 

HEADUNE  PROMOTIONS 
Telemarketing/Door  Crew  Programs 
Tailored  to  fit  your  needs. 

Dennis  McQuillan  (800)  260-9823 
JOHN  A.  BURKE 

Single  Copy  Sales  -  Telemarketing 
Door  to  Door  Sales 
NY  •  NJ  •  PA 
Call/Fox  (516)  588-2735 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 
TELEMARKETING  SINCE  1968 
(888)  249-4049 

PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 

_ (800)  776-6397 _ 

WE  WILL  INCREASE  PROFITS  THAT 
LAY  HIDDEN  IN  YOUR  CIRCULATION 
PROFITS. 

The  Von  Entress  Group 
(800)  409-3800 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


DISTRIBLITION  OF  PUBUCATIONS 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dave  Chilton  (800)487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEaRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
(800)  545-6908 
(505)  842-1357 

24-Hour  Line  P.O.  Box  1 952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 
PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTON! 

30  Years  experience! 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  (800)  657-21 1 0 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE/COMPTROLLER 

COMPTROLLER 

The  U.S.  office  of  the  European  and 
Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes  newspapers  is 
seeking  a  comptroller.  Both  the  position 
and  the  office  are  being  established  in 
the  Washington  D.C.  metro  area  to 
support  these  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense  nonappropriated  fund  news¬ 
papers  which  are  published  daily  for 
U.S.  military  personnel  stationed 
throughout  Europe  and  the  Pacific. 

The  incumbent  will  formulate  and 
execute  the  consolidated  budget  (or  the 
European  and  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes 
newspapers  as  well  as  their  U.S.  office. 
The  incumbent  will  provide  complete, 
accurate,  and  timely  financial  reports, 
analyses,  and  advice  to  management 
and  will  direct,  manage,  and  supervise 
several  budget  analysts  and  the  work 
of  accounting  personnel  in  overseas 
offices.  Position  requires  some  overseas 
travel.  Salary  range:  $55-75,000 
depending  on  qualifications  and  expe¬ 
rience.  Applications  must  be  received 
by  January  1 5,  1 997.  Submit  resume 
to  American  Forces  Information  Ser¬ 
vice,  Attn:  George  M.  Webb,  director, 
European  and  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes 
Business  Operations.  FAX;  (703)  428- 
0625. 

E-mail:  mcstepp@hq.afis.osd.mil. 
Mail:  601  N.  Fairfax  Street,  Suite  31 1, 
Alexandria,  VA  22314-2007.  The 
European  and  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes 
are  equal  opportunity  employers. _ 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER  (Publisher 
responsibilities)  (or  individually  owned, 
mid-size  daily  in  SW.  Present  GM  retir¬ 
ing.  Replies  will  be  treated  confiden¬ 
tially. 

Write  fully  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  08039,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

RAPIDLY  GROWING  Zone  5  suburban 
shopper  group  seeks  experienced  GM. 
Must  have  good  sales,  personnel,  and 
bottom  line  skills.  Must  be  comfortable 
working  in  a  highly  competitive 
market.  Send  resume  to  Box  08026, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

NATIONWIDE  Group  of  privately- 
owned  community  dailies  and  weeklies 
seeks  qualified,  experienced  publishers 
and  general  managers.  Recent  acauisi- 
tions  and  transfers  have  opened  the 
ranks  for  quality-conscious,  profitable 
management. 

Please  send  resume  to  Box  08027, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER  needed  to 
provide  financial  oversight  of  fast¬ 
growing  Midwest  alternative  weekly. 

We  want  an  entrepreneurial,  results- 
oriented  financial  specialist  who  can 
keep  our  success  moving  forward  (28% 
grov4h  in  each  of  the  past  two  years) 
by  tracking  the  business  administration 
side  and  being  active  in  the 
performance  of  the  sales  side  of  this 
58,000  circ.  paper.  Newspaper  opera¬ 
tions  or  periodical  background  pre¬ 
ferred.  Employee  owned.  Send 
resumes  to  Shepherd  Express,  attn: 

Doug  Hissom,  1123  N.  Water  Street, 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53202. 

PUBLISHER  WANTED  -  For  3,000 
circulation  weekly  in  New  York's  Fin¬ 
ger  Lakes  region.  Successful  candidate 
must  understand  how  to  lead  a  prof¬ 
itable  operation  in  a  competitive 
market.  Beautiful  community  near  two 
lakes.  Contact  John  van  der  Linden, 

P.O.  Box  275,  Spirit  Lake,  lA  51360. 
Phone  (712)  336-2805  Fax  (712) 

336-061 1 . _  I 

PUBLISHER  NEEDED  for  a  very  fine  I 
daily  community  newspaper,  circ.  | 

5,500.  Excellent  opportunity  to  join  J 

THE  DENVER  POST  newspaper  group 
(or  individual  with  a  history  of  success 
and  the  ambition  to  achieve 
excellence. 

College  degree  in  related  field  ar 
equivalent  experience  necessary. 

Commercial  sales  experience  and 
newspaper  management  required.  °{ 

Full  benefit  and  compensation  package  I 
offered  plus  the  opportunity  for 
accelerated  career  for  individual  with  ' 
ability  and  ambition. 

Respond  with  resume  to  David  McClain, 

FAX  (970)  522-2320. 


SALES  EXECUTIVE 


The  Washington  Post  newspaper  is  recruiting  for  a  dynamic  sales 
manager  to  head  up  an  important  category  for  the  Advertising  Sales 
Department.  The  candidate  for  this  position  must  be  an  experienced  sales 
executive  who  is  skilled  at  sales  planning,  budgeting,  and  forecasting.  You 
must  have  astrong,  positive  leadership  style  with  demonstrated  abilities  to 
manage  and  lead  in  a  dynamic  business  environment.  In  this  position,  you 
must  be  able  to  coach,  motivate,  and  provide  direction  for  a  sales  team. 

Candidates  should  have  at  least  six  years  in  sales  management;  experience 
in  a  major  metropolitan  market  or  with  a  Fortune  500  company.  A  graduate 
degree  is  strongly  preferred. 

The  compensation  package  includes  an  attractive  base  salary,  bonus,  and 
comprehensive  benefits.  For  confidential  consideration,  please  send  your 
resume  and  salary  history  to: 

IPasljinQton  |)00t 

Sales  Management/EH 
1150  15th  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20071 
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ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLISHER:  This  12-15,000  daily  with 
a  strong  journalistic  background 
located  in  the  Northwest  is  presently 
looking  for  a  Publisher.  The  individual 
we  are  seeking  must  have  a  previous 
background  as  a  General  Manager/ 
Publisher.  This  is  not  a  training  posi¬ 
tion.  This  Publisher  must  be  committed 
to  journalistic  values  while  balancing 
that  with  the  Financial  realities.  Please 
send  your  resume  to  GOOD  NEWS, 
Suite  245  N,  2435  Kimberly  Road,  Bet¬ 
tendorf,  lA  52722. 

All  resumes  must  include  financial 
information  to  be  considered. 

RAPIDLY  GROWING  Zone  5  suburban 
shopper  group  seeks  experienced  GM. 
Must  have  good  sales,  personnel,  and 
bottom  line  skills.  Must  be  comfortable 
working  in  a  highly  competitive 
market.  Send  resume  to  Box  08026, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ ACADEMIC _ 

COMMUNICATIONS:  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor,  full-time,  nine-month,  position 
available  August  1997,  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign. 
Ph.D.  in  social  sciences  with  a  back¬ 
ground  in  mass  communication.  Pre¬ 
ferred  fields  include  advertising,  com¬ 
munication,  journalism,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  sociology,  and/or  education. 
Strong  research  background  in 
empirical  methods.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  research  focusing  on  know¬ 
ledge-based  interventions  with  respect 
to  environmental  or  natural  resource 
issues.  Demonstrate  ability  to  develop 
instruction  in  a  combination  of  several 
of  the  following  areas:  news  writing/ 
editing,  educational  campaign  plan¬ 
ning,  media  strategies,  public  informa¬ 
tion,  volunteer  management,  non- 
Formal  education  organizational 
resource  development,  program  devel¬ 
opment  and  evaluation  or  adult  educa¬ 
tion.  Responsibilities  include  teaching, 
research,  and  student  advising.  To 
receive  full  consideration,  application 
must  be  received  by  March  21,  1997. 
Send  letter  of  application,  including  a 
statement  of  research  objectives  and 
teaching  interests,  curriculum  vitae 
(including  publications  or  chapters 
from  dissertation),  and  three  letters  of 
recommendation  to:  HCD  Business 
Office  -  Search#5382,  attn:  A. 
Reisner,  Univ.  of  IL,  230  Bevier  Hall, 
905  South  Goodwin  Ave.,  Urbana,  IL 
61801.  Contact  Ann  Reisner,  (217) 
333-4787,  e-mail:  reisnera@uiuc.edu. 
The  Ul  is  an  AA/EOE.  Minorities, 
women,  and  other  designated  class 
members  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  School 
of  Communication  in  Washington,  DC 
seeks  graduate  fellow  to  assist  in 
teaching  and  professional  duties  while 
earning  a  Master's  degree  in  journal¬ 
ism  and  Public  Affairs.  This  10-month 
program  begins  in  July.  Program 
includes  Washington  internships  and  a 
faculty  with  top  professional  creden¬ 
tials.  For  more  information,  write  to: 
School  of  Communications,  Graduate 
Journalism  Committee,  The  American 
University,  4400  Massachusetts  Ave., 
NW,  Washington,  DC  2001 6-801 7. 

EOE 


_ ACADEMIC _ ^ 

OPENING:  Assistant-associate  pro¬ 
fessor,  Journalism  Department,  San 
Francisco  State  University,  Fall  1997. 
Responsibilities  include  teaching  under¬ 
graduate  reporting  courses  and  advis¬ 
ing  student  publications.  At  least  10 
years  professional  experience  essential 
and  bachelors,  masters  or  Ph.D.  Salary 
range  from  $37, 140-$45,756.  Send 
cover  letter,  curriculum  vitae,  and  sarn¬ 
ie  syllabus  of  a  reporting  course  you 
ave  taught  or  would  like  to  teach  and 
three  letters  of  recommendations  to 
Erna  Smith,  Chair,  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment,  San  Francisco  State  University, 
1600  Holloway  Avenue,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  CA  94132. 

DEADLINE:  February  14,  1997 


ACADEMIC 


ARE  YOU  READY  FOR  A  NEW 
CHALLENGE? 

Progressive  6-day  PM  paper  in  the 
Great  Lakes  is  seeking  an  Advertising 
Director.  Approximately  11M  circula¬ 
tion  with  TMC  product.  We  need  an 
energetic  person  who  is  full  of  ideas 
and  has  a  strong  desire  to  succeed  at 
everything  they  do.  A  hands-on  person 
who  leads  by  example,  and  is  strong 
in  training,  planning  and  motivation. 
Management  experience  preferred. 
We  offer  a  generous  base  salary,  plus 
incentive  program  and  benefit 
package. 

If  you  ore  ready  to  meet  the 
challenge,  send  resunrte  with  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  08031 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ACADEMIC 


CLASSIFIED  SALES  SUPERVISOR 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel  has  a 
Classified  Sales  Supervisor  opening. 
Direct,  motivate  and  develop  a  team  of 
inside  soles  representatives  in  our 
Classified  Advertising  department  to 
insure  revenue  goals  and  sales 
objectives  are  met.  Qualified  individu¬ 
als  will  possess  a  Bachelor's  degree  or 
have  equivalent  knowledge  acquired 
through  experience,  proven  sales 
ability,  and  3  years  supervisory  expe¬ 
rience.  Position  code  96173022.  To 
apply  send  resume  and  cover  letter 
with  salary  requirements  in  confidence 
to: 

Journal  Sentinel  Inc. 

Human  Resources  Department 
333  West  State  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53203 
or  Fax  (41 4)  224-2897 

Journal  Sentinel  Inc. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

23,000  North  California  daily  has 
immediate  opening  For  individual  with 
strong  sales,  marketing  and  manage¬ 
ment  skills.  Minimum  5  years  classified 
advertising  background.  Manage  staff 
of  7  full-time  and  2  part-time.  Legal 
advertising  and  telemarketing  back¬ 
ground  helpful.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  C.A.M.,  Box  302,  The 
Appeal-Democrat,  P.O.  Box  431, 
Marysville,  CA  95901 . 

CIRCUIATION 

CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 

Join  the  management  team  of  2  sub¬ 
urban  dailies  in  a  competitive  market. 
Monday-Saturday  publications  have 
combined  circulation  of  1 6,000  plusTMC 
product.  Requirements:  strong  written/ 
verbal  communication  skills;  ability  to 
hire,  train,  supervise,  prepare  budgets; 
develop  goals  to  increase  sales;  good 
people  skills.  Excellent  beneh'ts.  Loca¬ 
tion  offers  excellent  schools  and  rea¬ 
sonable  housing  costs.  Send  resume 
with  salary  history  to:  Becky  Ely, 
human  resources  manager.  The 
Examiner,  P.O.  Box  459,  Indepen¬ 
dence,  MO  64051 .  EOE. 

CIRCUIATION  MANAGER 

The  Daily  Record,  a  Pioneer  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  center  of  Washington  State, 
is  looking  for  an  experienced  circula¬ 
tion  person  with  computer  skills,  the 
sales  experience  to  grow  circulation 
and  is  dedicated  to  customer  service. 
This  5,500  Monday-Saturday  evening 
paper  is  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
areas  of  the  northwest.  New  homes  are 
going  up  daily.  We  need  a  circulation 
manager  to  take  charge  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  with  huge  potential.  Call  Pub¬ 
lisher  Keith  Love  at  (509)  925-1414 

for  more  information. _ 

CIRCULATION  DIREaOR  ZONE  2 

Competitive  market;  17,000  Sunday- 
Fridoy  daily,  1 50,000  weekly.  Candi¬ 
date  must  hove  strong  communication 
skills,  people  skills,  ability  to  hire,  train, 
supervise,  and  prepare  budgets.  Send 
resume  with  salary  history  to  Box 
08035,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IS 

AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON.  OC 

SCHCXDL  OF  COMMUNICATION 

American  University  invites  applications  and  nominations  for  the 
following  faculty  positions  in  the  School  of  Communication: 

TENURE-TRACK  POSITION:  Assistant  or  Associate  Professor  to 
teach  Broadcast  Journalism  and  Radio  and  Television  News  beginning 
August  1997. 

QUALIFICATIONS:  Master's  degree  and  at  least  five  years  of  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism  experience  required.  Teaching  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Applicants  should  be  able  to  teach  in  a  sophisticated  computer 
environment.  Experience  in  producing  radio  and  television  newscasts 
is  necessary,  and  use  of  AP  Newsroom  Manager  software,  and  famil¬ 
iarity  with  computer-assisted  Journalism  and  digital  editing  are  desira¬ 
ble. 

RESPONSIBILITIES:  Teach  five  courses  during  the  academic  year  in 
radio  and  television  news  writing,  reporting,  producing,  tape-editing, 
field  and  studio  production,  and  on-air  talent  skills.  Some  teaching 
required  on  Saturdays  in  the  school's  weekend  graduate  program. 
Advising  students  and  participation  in  school  and  university  activities 
required. 

TENURE-TRACK  AND  ONE  YEAR  TEMPORARY 
APPOINTMENT:  Assistant  Professor  to  teach  primarily  in  print 
Journalism  core  courses  and  media  studies  beginning  in  August  1997.  The 
temporary  appointment  is  subject  to  final  budgetary  approval. 

QUALIFICATION:  Master's  degree  and  at  least  five  years  of  pro¬ 
fessional  Journalism  experience.  Experience  in  computer-assisted  Jour¬ 
nalism  is  desirable.  Teaching  experience  preferred.  Applicants  should 
be  able  to  teach  in  a  sophisticated  computer  environment. 

RESPONSIBILITIES:  Teach  undergraduate  and  graduate  Journalism 
core  courses  in  writing,  reporting,  and  editing,  as  well  as  Journalism 
media  studies.  Some  teaching  on  Saturdays  required  in  the  school's 
weekend  graduate  program.  The  tenure-track  position  carries  a  five- 
course  load.  The  one-year  temporary  apftointment  carries  a  six-course 
load  during  the  academic  year. 

Rank  and  salary  is  negotiable,  depending  on  qualifications  and  expe¬ 
rience.  Review  of  applications  begins  January  13,  1997.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  offers  an  excellent  benefits  package.  To  apply,  send  a  curriculum 
vitae  and  three  letters  of  recommendation  to:  "Position  Title",  Journalism 
Search  Committee,  School  of  Communication,  4400  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20016-8017.  An  EEO/AA  University. 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 

The  Mississippi  Press,  a  22,000  6-day 
evening  (Mon-Fri  and  Sunday)  news¬ 
paper,  on  the  beautiful  Mississippi  Gulf 
Coast  is  seeking  a  self-starting, 
motivated  circulation  director  to  lead 
it's  circulation  department.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  should  have  3  to  5 
years  experience  in  all  areas  of  circula¬ 
tion  and  a  proven  track  record.  This  is 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  current 
number  two  or  a  circulation  director  in 
a  smaller  market  who  wishes  to  grow, 
to  join  a  major,  national  newspaper 
company. 

To  apply,  please  send  your  resume  and 
compensation  requirements  to  Wanda 
Jacobs,  publisher,  P.O.  Box  849, 
Pascagoula,  MS  39568-0849. 


ACADEMIC 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Seeking  experienced,  assertive,  pro¬ 
active  circulator  to  head  this  50,000 
circulation  newspaper  in  the  Northeast 
Zone  2.  Candidates  must  have  a  strong 
drive  and  leadership  abilities  along 
with  a  proven  record  of  success.  Must 
be  capable  of  developing  and  imple¬ 
menting  strategies  and  morketing 
plans,  PC  literate  with  spreadsheets, 
understand  ABC  rules,  creative,  good 
communication  skills,  goal  driven  and 
familiar  with  budgeting  procedures. 
We  are  offering  a  competitive  salary 
and  bonus  plan  along  with  a  benefits 
package  for  a  can-do  director.  Please 
submit  resume  and  compensation  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  08030,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
All  resumes  will  be  handled  with 
strictest  confidence. 


ASSISTANT/ ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF 
JOURNALISM 
BUTLER  UNIVERSITY 

The  Department  of  Journalism,  Butler  University,  invites  applications  to 
fill  two  tenure-track  positions  for  fall  1997.  The  Department  is  situated 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  and  has  five  tenured  fac¬ 
ulty,  adjuncts  from  the  Indianapolis  media  community  who  suppttrt  an 
active  internship  program,  and  130  majors. 

POSITION  1:  Teach  in  a  highly  successful  public  relations  and  inte¬ 
grated  communication  sequence.  Candidates  must  be  able  to  teach 
some  combination  of  the  following  courses:  Intro  to  Public  Relations, 
Case  Problems,  Research  in  Public  Relations  and  Advertising,  Public 
Relations  Writing,  Strategic  Campaign  Design  and  Computer  Assisted 
Design  and  Production. 

POSITION  2;  Prepare  students  to  communicate  in  the  new  multi-media 
environment.  Candidates  must  have  experience  with  any  combination 
of  print,  visual,  on-line,  information  sourcing  communication  courses, 
public  relations,  and  mass  media  courses.  Areas  of  teaching  might 
include  computer-assisted  reporting,  multi-media  project  development, 
computer  design  and  production,  and  substantive  courses  in  public 
relations. 

A  Ph.D.  is  required  for  a  tenure  track  position,  but  an  advanced  ABD 
will  be  considered  for  a  one-year  appointment.  Evidence  of  quality 
teaching  and  significant  professional  experience  will  add  to  the  candi¬ 
date's  qualifications.  Butler  is  committed  to  undergraduate  teaching 
excellence,  and  all  faculty  advise  undergraduate  students.  Candidates 
will  be  expected  to  develop  a  research  and  publication  program  that 
supports  and  extends  teaching  effectiveness.  The  ability  to  integrate 
new  technologies  into  the  classroom  setting  is  desirable. 

More  information  about  Butler  University  and  Indianapolis  is  available 
on  the  World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.butler.edu.  Send  vita,  three 
letters  of  reference  and  other  supporting  material  to  Arthur  Levin, 
Chair,  Department  of  Journalism,  Butler  University,  4600  Sunset  Ave¬ 
nue,  Indianapolis,  IN  46208.  Review  of  applications  will  begin  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1997,  and  continue  until  the  position  is  filled. 

Butler  University  is  an 

AFITRMATIVE  ACTION,  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 
AND  COMMITTED  TO  DIVERSITY. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

The  Valley  News,  a  growing  1 8,000 
daily  and  Sunday  covering  the  Upper 
Valley  in  New  Hampshire  and  Ver¬ 
mont,  has  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
an  experienced  circulation  district  or 
sales  manager  looking  to  move  up  to  a 
number  2  position.  Successful  candi¬ 
date  must  be  an  effective  manager, 
have  ability  to  handle  multiple  tasks, 
and  have  a  strong  service/ sales  back¬ 
ground.  Excellent  communication  skills 
and  a  desire  to  succeed  a  must.  Posi¬ 
tion  reports  directly  to  Circulation 
Director.  Looking  for  leadership  ability 
to  work  as  part  of  a  dynamic  man¬ 
agement  team.  Send  resume  and 
requirements  to  Curtis  T.  Panlilio, 
circulation  director,  P.O.  Box  877, 
White  River  Jet.,  VT  05001 . 


GROWING  NEWSPAPER  seeks  expe¬ 
rienced  circulation  manager  to  take  us 
from  bi-weekly  to  daily.  Good  people, 
good  product,  strong  company,  grow¬ 
ing  market.  Resume  and  references  to 
Editor,  Tri-County  Sun,  1153  Main 
Street,  Lady  Lake,  FL  321 59. 


SUCCESSFUL  northern  Indiana  group 
seeking  experienced  Circulation 
Director.  Ideal  candidate  will  have  well 
developed  organizational  skills  as  well 
as  a  commitment  to  customer  service 
and  growth.  Please  respond  to  Box 
08038,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  PORTLAND  NEWSPAPERS 
The  Portland  Press  Herald 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram 

THE  PORTLAND  NEWSPAPERS  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  Home  Delivery  Manager  to 
supervise  the  sales,  service,  and  collec¬ 
tion  functions  of  our  home  delivery 
department.  Our  goal  is  to  provide  the 
best  possible  service  to  a  growing 
number  of  home  delivery  customers. 
This  position  supervises  6-9  District  or 
Area  Managers,  many  af  who  work  in 
circulation  Depots.  The  successful  can¬ 
didate  will  provide  excellent  training, 
good  communications,  and  foster  an 
atmosphere  of  trust,  involvement,  and 
responsibility.  The  qualified  applicant 
will  have  a  bachelor's  degree  or 
equivalent  education  and  experience. 
We  require  a  minimum  of  3  years 
management  experience  in  a  circula¬ 
tion  department,  and  preferably 
several  years  of  experience  as  a  distrid 
manager.  We're  looking  for  someone 
with  a  demonstrated  track  record  of  pro¬ 
viding  great  home  delivery  service, 
and  prefer  a  candidate  with  experi¬ 
ence  working  in  a  team  environment. 
Experience  working  in  a  union  environ¬ 
ment  preferred.  We  offer  a  competitive 
starting  pay,  health  and  dental  bene¬ 
fits,  401  (k)m  retirement,  long  term  dis¬ 
ability  plan,  and  the  opportunity  to 
work  for  a  growing  family  owned 
newspaper  company.  Please  send  yaur 
;  resume  to  The  Portland  Newspapers, 
:  Kathleen  Mahoney,  human  resources 
i  manager,  390  Congress  Street, 
I  Portland,  ME  04101.  EOE.  Date  Open: 
i  January  4,  1 997 

I - mrnsL - 

i  A  DOZEN  regional  reporters  with  daily 
:  experience  wanted  for  some  of  the 
I  best,  available  reporting  jobs  in  Wash- 
•  ington.  States  News  Service,  1 333  F 
:  Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20004. 

:  EOE 


EDITORIAL 


A  TOP-NOTCH  Lifestyle  Editor  who 
can  take  our  award-winning  section  to 
the  next  level  is  needed  in  Mansfield, 
Ohio.  Must  be  a  stickler  for  paying 
attention  to  detail.  Strong  news  judg¬ 
ment  and  content-developing  skills  a 
must.  Pagination  experience  preferred. 
This  is  not  an  entry-level  position.  Only 
season  veterans  need  apply. 

We  are  also  accepting  resumes  for 
upcoming  openings  on  the  city  desk 
and  copy  desk.  IcTeal  candidates  are 
current  managing  editors  at  smaller 
papers. 

Send  resume  and  samples  of  work  to 
M.  Randy  Dunham,  managing  editor. 
News  Journal,  P.O.  Box  25,  Mansfield, 
OH  44901.  Phone  calls  welcome  at 
(419)  522  3311. 


ARTS  and  ENTERTAINMENT 
REPORTER 

Wanted  for  The  South  Bend  (IND.) 
Tribune,  a  mid-sized  daily  newspaper 
90  miles  from  Chicago.  In-depth  report¬ 
ing  skills,  writing  flair  and  arts  back¬ 
ground  required.  2-3  years  experi¬ 
ence,  preferably  in  arts  and  entertain¬ 
ment,  also  necessary.  Duties  include 
both  news  stories  and  reviews  Send 
to:  The  South  Bend  Tribune,  Human 
Resources  Department,  225  W.  Colfax 
Ave.,  South  Bend,  IN  ^626. 


ARE  YOU  A  REPORTER  who's  ready  to 
take  o  step  up  and  become  senior 
reporter/city  editor  (basically  second- 
in  command  of  the  newsroom)?  If  so, 
then  we  have  the  position  for  you.  The 
Coshocton  Tribune,  a  9,000  circula¬ 
tion,  seven-day  daily  in  Central  Ohio 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  the  right 
individual.  We're  looking  for  someone 
to  help  manage  the  day-to-day 
newsroom  operations  with  part  of  their 
time,  while  still  spending  some  time  in 
the  trenches  covering  local  news. 
Please  respond  immediately  to  R.  Michael 
Johnson,  managing  editor,  the  Cos¬ 
hocton  Tribune,  P.O.  Box  10,  Cos¬ 
hocton,  OH  43812;  or  fax  your 
resume  and  cover  letter  (with  a  couple 
of  clips)  to  (614)  623-4585.  You  can 
E-mail  us  for  further  information  via  the 
world  wide  web  at 
tribune@coshocton.com 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

The  Bryan-College  Station  Eagle,  an 
A.H.  Belo  newspaper,  seeks  an  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  to  nelp  guide  a  young 
reporting  staff.  Applicants  should  be 
versatile,  enthusiastic  and  have 
excellent  editing  skills.  Management 
experience  is  preferred.  Send  resume 
to  Joe  Michael  Feist,  managing  editor. 
The  Eagle,  P.O.  Box  3000,  Bryan,  TX 
77805,  Fax  (409)  776-8923. 


ASSISTANT  GRAPHICS  EDITOR 

i  Crain's  Cleveland  Business,  a  weekly 
I  business  newspaper,  seeks  an  assistant 
I  graphics  editor  who  not  only  can  dis- 
:  ploy  a  flair  for  page  design  but  also  is 
•  adept  at  copy  editing.  Proficiency  with 
i  QuarkXPress  is  a  must.  Candidates 
:  should  send  resume  and  work  samples 
i  to  editor  Mark  Dodosh,  700  W.  St. 
:  Clair  Avenue,  Suite  310,  Cleveland, 
I  OH  441 13. 
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HELP  WAOTED 

EDITORIAL  i  EDITORIAL 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR  j  COPY  EDITORS 


TSe  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News,  a  grow¬ 
ing  60,000  doily,  seeks  creative  assis¬ 
tant  metro  editor  to  run  city  desk  in  our 
Ypsilanti  bureau.  We're  looking  for  a 
top-notch  journalist  with  strong  man¬ 
agement  skills  and  a  commitment  to 
developing  stories  that  are  vital  to 
readers.  You'll  assign  stories,  edit  copy 
and  work  closely  with  a  talented  report¬ 
ing  staff  that  takes  pride  in  covering 
our  community  thoroughly.  Ideal  can¬ 
didate  will  hove  strong  reporting  back¬ 
ground  and  management  experience. 
The  News  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
svork  samples  to  Tony  Dearing,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Ypsilanti  Press  editor  of  The 
Ann  .Arbor  News,  301  W.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Suite  201,  Ypsilanti,  Ml 
48197. 

COPY  EDITOR:  Responsible  for  editing, 
page  design  and  headline  writing  on 
four-person  copy  desk.  Must  have  profi¬ 
ciency  in  QuarkXPress,  Illustrator  and 
Microsoft  Word.  Located  on  Louis¬ 
iana's  Gulf  Coast,  one  hour  from  New 
Orleans.  Send  resume  to  Mike 
Slaughter,  executive  editor.  The 
Courier,  P.O.  Box  2717,  Houma,  LA 
70361. 

CITYSEARCH,  the  leading  creator  of 
city  guides  on  the  Web,  seeks  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  to  join  its  national  content 
team.  Candidates  should  have  3-5 
years  of  editorial  experience,  and  at 
least  five  years  work  experience; 
strong  organizational  skills,  comfort 
with  the  Web  and  technology,  and  the 
ability  to  lead  and  train  editors  in 
databases  and  content  creation.  The 
desire  to  help  define  &  build  a  new 
company,  and  an  interest  in  extensive 
travel  also  required.  Please  fax 
resumes  to  EditorSearch  at  (818)  405- 
9929  or  e-mail:  jobs@cilysearch.com. 

COPY  EDITOR/PAGINATOR 

The  Journal  Star,  an  80,000- 
circulation  daily  in  scenic,  affordable 
Illinois  River  valley,  has  an  opening  on 
our  deadline  copy  desk.  We  want  a 
pro  who  balances  the  craft  of  making 
copy  better  and  the  demands  of 
pagination.  At  least  two  yeors  of  daily 
copy  desk  and  pagination  experience 
preferred.  Women  and  minorities 
especially  encouraged  to  apply.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Kelly  VanLan- 
ingham,  news  editor.  Journal  Star,  1 
News  Plaza,  Peoria,  IL  61 643; 

or  e-mail  kvanlani@pjstar.com 

COPY  EDITOR:  Community  daily  in  W. 
Central  hlorida  accepting  applications. 
Position  serves  both  news  &  features 
copydesks.  Editing/pagination  skills 
required.  Write:  Chanes  Brennan, 
Citrus  County  Chronicle,  1624  N. 
Meadowcrest  Blvd.,  Crystal  River,  FL 
34429. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  Entry/early 
career.  Writer-Editor-EP,  P.O.  Box 
40550,  5136  MacArthur,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  200 16; 

(703)  506-4400 


The  Lincoln  Journal  Star,  a  75,000- 
circulation  (84,000  Sunday)  morning 
daily  in  Nebraska's  capitol,  anticipates 
two  news  desk  openings  in  the  coming 
months. 

We're  looking  for  all-around  desk 
editors  who  can  handle  copy, 
headlines,  page  design  and  pagination 
and  know  their  way  around  the  wires. 
We're  a  busy,  cross-trained  desk  with 
lots  of  opportunity  to  do  different 
things.  We  also  offer  release  time  that 
allows  desk  editors  up  to  eight  hours  a 
month  for  professional  development, 
writing  and  other  special  projects. 

You  could  be  right  for  us  if  you  have  at 
least  a  year  of  copy  desk  experience  at 
a  daily  newspaper;  a  passion  for 
news;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  gram¬ 
mar,  punctuation,  usage  and  AP  style; 
a  flair  for  headline  writing  and  page 
design;  an  eye  for  detail;  and  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  making  deadline. 

We  could  be  right  for  you  if  you  want 
variety  in  your  work,  dedicated  col¬ 
leagues,  competitive  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits,  and  a  community  that  combines 
the  liveliness  of  a  college/government 
town  with  the  Midwest's  famously  low 
cost  of  living. 

Please  send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
work  samples  to:  Human  Resources,  Lin¬ 
coln  Journal  Star,  P.O.  Box  81609,  Lin¬ 
coln,  NE  68501-1609.  We  are  an 
equal  opportunity  employer. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Las  Vegas  Review- Journal  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  copy  editor. 
Applicants  should  have  three  to  five 
years'  of  experience,  strong  headline 
writing  and  copy  editing  skills,  a  good 
command  of  the  English  language  and 
the  AP  Stylebook.  Strong  computer 
skills,  especially  Macintosh  and  pagina¬ 
tion  experience,  are  a  plus.  Those 
interested  should  send  resumes, 
references  and  clips  to  Mary  Greeley, 
news  editor.  Las  Vegas  Review- Journal, 
P.O.  Box  70,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89125- 
0070.  Pre-employment  drug  testing 
required. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
If  you  like  to  take  strong  opinions  on 
local  issues,  and  you  like  to  get  the 
readers  participating  on  the  editorial 
page,  we've  got  an  opening  for  you. 
Mid-size  paper  in  a  scenic  Zone  2  com¬ 
munity.  Tell  us  your  ideas  about  a 
good  editorial  poge  and  send  samples 
of  your  editorials  and  your  pages  to 
Box  08033,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

Need  gifted  young  writer  with  interest 
in  entertainment,  pop  culture,  art. 
Show  me  you've  already  gone  beyond 
the  basic  journalism  thing.  Show  me 
you  write  descriptively,  with  authority, 
without  gimics.  Send  me  stuff  that  lets 
me  see,  feel,  smell,  imagine.  Willing  to 
take  a  chance  on  recent  grad  who's 
bright,  creative,  full  of  ideas  and  will¬ 
ing  to  work  hard.  Zone  8.  Reply  to  Box 
08037,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTERS,  sales 
personnel  and  production  staff  sought 
for  weekly  in  Eastern  Caribbean.  Must 
be  conversant  with  island  lifestyles, 
politics  and  cultures.  Caricom  nationals 
preferred.  Competitive  salary  and 
benefits,  with  room  to  grow.  Writers 
send  clips;  all  applicants  send  resume 
and  cover  letter  to  Box  08032,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  apen  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-soles  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  792-1313. 


FOUNDATION  DIREQOR 


EDITORIAL 


FOOD  CRinC/WRITER 

Food  critic/writer  sought  by  Midwest 
metro.  Responsibilities  include  report¬ 
ing  and  editing  of  articles,  oversight  of 
food  section  production.  Previous 
major  market  experience  required. 
Reply  with  references,  samples  to  Box 
0^29,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


LA  BASED  PUBUSHER  looking  for  solid 
business  reporter.  Magazine  group 
reports  on  latest  develapments  in  all 
areas  of  electronic  media.  Daily  expe¬ 
rience  a  plus.  Must  know  Microsoft 
Word  for  Mac.  Fox  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  (21 3)  951  -0307. 


FOUNDATION  DIREQOR 


JOHN  S.  AND  JAMES  L.  KNIGHT 
FOUNDATION 

Established  in  1950,  the  JOHN  S.  AND  JAMES  L.  Knight  Foundation 
makes  national  grants  in  journalism,  education  and  the  field  of  arts 
and  culture.  It  also  supports  organizations  in  27  communities  where 
the  communications  company  founded  by  the  Knight  brothers  pub¬ 
lishes  newspapers  but  is  wholly  separate  from  and  independent  of 
those  newspapers.  The  Foundation,  which  is  located  in  downtown 
Miami,  is  seeking  to  fill  the  position  of: 

DIRECTOR  OF  EVALUATION 


This  critical  position  is  responsible  for  developing,  imple¬ 
menting  and  directing  a  comprehensive  plan  to  help  the 
Foundation  assess  and  improve  its  grantmaking.  Work¬ 
ing  closely  with  Trustees,  management  and  program 
directors,  helps  identify  projects  to  be  evaluated;  devel¬ 
ops  a  roster  of  evaluation  resources;  defines  scope  of 
work  for  evaluations;  monitors  programs  and  reviews 
evaluation  final  product.  Communicates  lessons  learned 
internally  and  externally. 

We  seek  an  individual  who  has  substantial  experience 
in,  and  a  flexible  approach  to,  research  and  evaluation 
issues.  (The  Foundation  will  consider  applicants  who 
have  acquired  requisite  skills  in  areas  other  than  the 
world  of  philanthropy  ■ )  The  ideal  candidate  will  possess 
exceptional  communications  skills,  strong  intellect  and 
keen  analytical  and  research  abilities.  Ability  to  work  col- 
legially  and  to  manage  complex  relationships  with  con¬ 
sultants,  grantees  and  professional  colleagues  is  a  must. 
Some  travel  will  be  requited. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  excellent  benefits 
package.  Please  forward  your  resume,  professional 
references  and  salary  history  to: 

Manager,  Human  Resources  and  Administration 
JOHN  S.  AND  JAMES  L.  KNIGHT  FOUNDATION 
One  Biscayne  Tower,  Suite  3800 
2  South  Biscayne  Boulevard 
Miami,  FL  33131-1803 

warp  John  S.  and  James 

1x1  Knight  Foundation 

No  phone  calls,  please.  We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  M/F/D/V,  and  are  dedicated  to  diversity  in 
the  workplace. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 

NEWS  PHOTO  EDITOR 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR 

The  31,000  circulation  daily  paper  of 
North  Dakota's  capital  city,  the 
Bismarck  Tribune,  has  a  unique 
opportunity  for  an  editor  who  believes 
in  market  research,  audience  and 
circulation  development  and  the 
creative  process  through  teamwork. 
We  seek  someone  who  will  excel  at 
coaching  the  Tribune's  35-person  edit¬ 
ing  and  reporting  team;  has  a  proven 
track  record  of  excellence  in  story  plan¬ 
ning,  coaching  for  depth  and  integrity, 
seeking  to  entertain  and  enlighten  with 
empathy,  good  management  skills,  and 
high  energy.  Our  products  include 
monthly  magazines,  website 
(www.NDOnline.com)  and  a  BBS  ser¬ 
vice.  We  seek  innovation  in  delivering 
relevant  information  to  our  audiences 
at  all  levels. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary,  bonus 
and  benefits  package  and  tremendous 
personal  growth  opportunities  through 
Lee  Enterprises,  our  parent  company. 

Send  resume  along  with  a  cover  letter 
explaining  your  beliefs  about  lead¬ 
ership  and  changes  in  the  newspaper 
industry  to:  Libby  Simes,  HR  Manager, 
Bismarck  Tribune,  P.O.  Box  1498, 
Bismarck,  ND  58502. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  REPORTER 
Strong  reporter  with  competitive  streak 
and  excellent  writing  skills  to  lead  our 
coverage  of  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  its  administration  and  politics 
and  the  lives  of  students,  faculty  and 
employees.  Will  do  features,  news  and 
enterprise. 

To  apply  send  resume,  clips  and  a  let¬ 
ter  saying  why  you  are  the  best  candi¬ 
date  for  this  position. 

Brenda  Rotherham 
Recruiting  Coordinator 
425  Portland  Avenue 
Minneapolis,  MN  55488 

Phone:  (612)  673-4422 
Fax:  (612)673-4526 
Apply  by  Friday,  January  1 0 
UFESTYLE  EDITOR 

Aggressive,  mid-size  daily  on  the  Gulf 
Coast  is  looking  for  on  AME  to  oversee 
all  aspects  of  ih  entertainment  and  life¬ 
styles  sections.  Managerial  experience 
and  a  creative  approach  to  story 
assignments  ond  layout  are  required. 
Top  salary  and  benefits  package.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Box  07853,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  Junction  City  Daily  Union,  a  7,500 
afternoon  daily  and  Sunday  AM  in 
Northeast  Kansas,  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  an  experienced  Managing 
Editor.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have 
excellent  writing,  editing,  and  leadership 
skills,  a  good  eye  for  layout  and  design, 
and  a  strong  commitment  to  local  news. 
Excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Roland  Waechter, 
general  manager,  Montgomery  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  129,  Junc- 
Hon  City,  KS  66441 .  (91 3)  238-3901 . 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

MAGAZINE  EDITORS 

Atlanta-based  Shore-Varrone,  Inc.,  a 
rapidly  growing,  award-winning  trade 
magazine  publishing  company  with  5 
trade  shows,  8  magazines,  multiple 
ancillary  products  and  120  employees, 
is  accepting  resumes  for  editorial  staff 
members.  All  positions  require  experi¬ 
ence  in  magazine  or  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing,  interest  in  business  issues, 
bachelor's  degree  in  a  related  dis¬ 
cipline,  an  entrepreneurial  spirit  and 
strong  organizational,  writing  and 
reporting  skills. 

CHIEF  EDITOR  -  (includes  relocation 
costs  and  stock  options)  retail/ 
marketing  focused  publication.  Mini¬ 
mum  requirements:  10  years  editorial 
experience  with  5  years  as  a  chief/ 
senior  editor,  3-5  years  supervisory 
experience.  MANAGING  (minimum  3 
years  experience)  or  SENIOR 
(minimum  5  years  experience)  EDITOR 
position — interest  in  technical  issues 
required,  experience  covering  apparel 
manufacturing  or  automotive  industries 
preferred. 

Our  benefits  include  medical  and 
dental  insurance,  21  vacation/ 
holidays,  401  (k)/profit  sharing  and  com¬ 
petitive  salaries.  For  immediate  con¬ 
sideration,  send  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  3  writing  samples  lo:  (404) 
252-4436,  mail:  Shore-Varrone,  Inc., 
Human  Resources,  ATTN:  EP1215, 
6255  Barfield  Road,  Suite  200, 
Atlanta,  GA  30328-4300.  No  phone 

colls,  pleose.  EOE _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR:  Tab  weekly. 
Fastest  growing  county  in  Idaho,  16th 
in  notion.  Near  ski  resort,  Teton  moun¬ 
tains.  Fax  resume  (208)  354-2376,  or 
mail,  P.O.  Box  771 ,  Driggs,  ID  83422. 

MANAGING  EDITOR:  We  are  looking 
for  a  "hands-on"  leader  to  bring  creative 
and  innovative  approaches  to  improve 
our  local  news  coverage.  Thorough 
knowledge  of  reporting,  editing  and 
QuarkXPress  are  required.  This  indi¬ 
vidual  will  have  experience  in  estab¬ 
lishing  journalism  standards  and  in 
developing  a  strong  team  af  editors 
and  reporters.  Position  is  responsible 
for  multiple  weekly  newspapers  in  sub¬ 
urban,  mid-west  location.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  08036, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MINNEAPOUS  STAR  TRIBUNE 
BUSINESS  REPORTER 
General  assignment.  Will  write  stories 
from  variety  of  beats:  manufacturing, 
banking,  retail,  technology,  advertis¬ 
ing,  amang  athers.  Must  be  know¬ 
ledgeable  about  complex  business 
issues,  be  fast  and  flexible.  Will  do 
spot  news  and  features.  Need  five 
years  experience  at  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  To  apply  send  resume,  clips  and  a 
letter  saying  why  you  are  the  best  can¬ 
didate  for  this  position: 

Brenda  Ratherham 
Recruiting  Coordinator 
425  Portland  Avenue 

M.nneapolis,  MN  55488 
Tel:  (612)  673-4422 
FAX:  (612)  673-4526 
Apply  by  Friday  January  1 7 


The  Las  Vegas  Review- Journal  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  news  photo 
editor.  This  is  a  nonshooting  position 
on  the  newsdesk.  Duties  include  select¬ 
ing  wire  photos  for  doily  use,  working 
closely  with  page  designers  and  local 
photographers,  archiving  photos  and 
acting  as  a  liaison  between  the 
newsroom  and  the  prepress  depart¬ 
ment.  Applicants  should  be  well-versed 
in  Leafdesk  and  Macintosh  systems. 
Those  interested  should  send  resumes, 
references  and  clips  to  Mary  Greeley, 
news  editor.  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal 
P.O.  Box  70,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89125. 
Pre-employment  drug  testing  required. 

NEWS  PLANNING  EDITOR 
The  Savannah  Morning  News  is  look¬ 
ing  to  fill  a  newsroom  leadership  posi¬ 
tion.  THE  POSITION:  This  person  will 
have  a  staff  of  seven  responsible  for 
the  planning  and  presentation  of  the  A, 
Local  and  Business  pages.  THE  BASIC: 
A  five-year  blend  of  content,  design 
and  management  experience.  Web 
knowledge  preferred.  THE  PHILOSO¬ 
PHY:  Resp>ect  the  past;  understand  the 
future.  Respect  design;  understand  con- 
tent;  Respect  breaking  news; 
understand  planning.  Respect 
teamwork;  understand  leadership.  THE 
PAPER:  We  are  an  80,000  circulation 
newspaper  in  the  South's  most  intrigu¬ 
ing  city.  We  strive  to  be  on  the  cutting 
edge  and  recently  were  named  the  best 
local  news  provider  in  Georgia.  We 
reward  integrity,  integration,  initiative 
and  innovation.  Apply  Dan  Suwyn, 
managing  editor.  Savannah  Morning 
News,  P.O.  Box  1088,  Savannah,  GA 
31402;  bocksuw@sava.gulfnet.com; 

Phone  (91 2)  652-0322 _ 

OVERTIME:  Former  SCRIPPS 
HOWARD  reporters  and  editors  sought 
by  labor  litigation  researcher.  Urgent. 
Call  Marilyn  collect  (305)  884-0295  or 
e-mail:  75363.2706@compuserve.com 

REPORTER:  Excellent  opportunity  for 

motivated,  talented  self-starter.  Beats 

plus  initiative  stories.  Entry-level  or  one 

year  experience  preferred;  college 
degree  required.  Send  letter,  resume, 
references  and  clips  to  Phyllis  Stewart, 

editor.  The  Malone  Telegram,  387  E. 

Main  Street,  Malone,  NY  12953. 

Deadline,  Wednesday,  January  1 5. 


EDITORIAL 


Defense  Reporter 


Government  Computer  News,  the 
award-winning,  national  biweekly, 
seeks  an  aggressive  reporter  with 
good  writing  skills  to  cover  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  its  com¬ 
puter  acquisitions  and  applications. 
Candidates  should  have  three  years' 
experience  preferably  with  daily 
reporting  and  writing.  Knowledge  of 
defense  issues  and  of  computer 
industry  a  plus. 


Mail  or  fax  resume  and  clips  to 
Editor,  Government  Computer 
News,  8601  Georgia  Ave.,  Suite 
300,  Silver  Spring,  MD  20910; 
Fax;  (301 )  650-2  III.  GCN  is  part 
of  the  Reed-Elsevier  group. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


_ EDITORIAL 

REPORTER 

Mid-sized  PM  daily  looking  for  experi¬ 
enced,  self-motivated  reporter  to  tackle 
the  highly  energized  news  environment 
in  northeastern  Ohio.  If  you've  got 
solid  reporting  and  writing  skills,  an 
interest  in  data-based  reporting  and  a 
knack  for  melding  words  with  graphics 
and  pictures,  send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  clips  to  Anthony  G.  Poglia,  senior 
regional  editor.  The  Vindicator,  P.O. 
Box  780,  Youngstown,  OH  44501- 

0780.  No  phone  calls,  pleose. _ 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 

The  Roanoke  Times,  a  fully  paginated 
1 10,000  daily  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun¬ 
tains  area  of  southwestern  Virginia,  is 
looking  for  a  copy  editor  for  the  night 
desk.  We  want  someone  with  strong 
Mac  skills  who  can  work  in  a  team  set¬ 
ting  with  editors  and  reporters,  who 
can  edit  local  and  wire  copy  and  can 
do  layout.  If  you  would  like  to  work  at 
an  innovative  newspaper  located  in 
one  of  the  country's  best  places  to  raise 
a  family,  send  resume,  tear  sheets  of 
layouts  and  a  200-word  autobio¬ 
graphy  to  Bill  Bern,  sports  editor,  P.O. 
Box  2491 ,  Roanoke,  VA  2401 0.  EOE 
SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 

Career  opportunity  at  40,000-i-  AM 
daily  in  the  heart  of  Washington  state 
for  top  notch  editor  and  imaginative 
headline  writer  with  page  loyaut  skills. 
Examples  and  resume  to  Kay  Gause, 
human  resaurces  director,  Yakima 
Herald-Republic,  P.O.  Box  9668, 
Yakima.  WA  98909.  Fax  (509)  577- 
7722.  Member  af  Seattle  Times  group. 

_ EOE _ 

SPORTS  DESK  PERSON  -  The  leading 

daily/Sundoy  newspaper  in  New  Yark 

Capital's  Regian  seeks  an  experienced 

journalist  with  strong  copy  editing  and 

page  design  skills.  We  paginate  on  an 

Sll  system;  knowledge  of  QuarkXPress 

and  Freehand  a  plus.  Send  resume, 

published  samples  of  your  editing  and 

design  work,  and  caver  letter  outlining 

your  experience  and  gaals,  to  Dan 

Howley,  executive  sports  editor.  Times 

Union,  Box  1  5000,  Albany,  NY 

12212. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR:  Join  one  of  North 
Carolina's  best  small  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  that's  part  of  a  rapidly  growing 
newspaper  group  and  located  in  a 
great  part  of  the  world.  If  you  love 
sports  —  all  sports  —  we  hove  the  job  for 
you.  Send  o  resume  and  cover  letter  to 
Laverne  Jeffries,  The  Daily  Dispatch, 
P.O.  Box  908,  Henderson,  NC  27536. 
Tell  us  about  your  skills  and  your 
desire  to  make  our  sports  section  the 
best.  We  offer  a  great  compensation/ 
benefits  package.  Don't  wait.  We're  anx¬ 
ious  to  see  what  you  can  do  for  us. 
SPORTS  EDITOR  -  Work  in  beautiful 
southeastern  Vermont  in  youthful, 
motivated  newsroom,  circulation 
1 1 ,500.  Strong  layout,  photography, 
reporting  skills  mandatory.  Salary 
$22,500  to  $24,000.  Resume,  clips  to 
Glenn  Drohan,  managing  editor.  The 
Brattleboro  Reformer,  P.O.  Box  802, 
Brattieboro,  VT  05302. 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

COLUMNIST  -  Tribune  Newspapers, 
fast  growing  1 00,000-circ.  daily  in 
Metropolitan  Phoenix.  Writer  with 
range  -  can  hit  hard,  moke  us  laugh, 
see  what  others  don't  -  converse  four 
times  weekly  with  suburban  reader- 
ship.  Send  clips  and  resume  to  Metro 
Editor  Phil  Boas,  Tribune  Newspapers, 

1 20  W.  1  st  Avenue,  Mesa,  AZ  852 1 0. 

COMBINATION  REPORTER-COPY 
EDITOR  with  experience  in  design, 
pagination,  and  QuarkXPress  sought 
by  The  Index-Journal,  a  progressive 
17,000  Monday-Friday  PM  and  Sun¬ 
day  AM  in  Greenwood,  SC. 
Photoshop  skills  also  helpful.  We're  the 
hub  of  a  beautiful  outdoors  and 
watersports-oriented  area  with  a  heavy 
influx  of  clean,  modern  industries.  This 
position  will  swing  behveen  writing 
and  desk  duties--great  training  for  a 
young,  ambitious  journalist.  Minimum 
of  two  years  experience  preferred.  Con¬ 
tact  Executive  Editor  Bill  Collins,  P.O. 
Box  1018,  Greenwood,  SC  29648,  or 
fax  cover  letter  and  clips  to  (864)  223- 
7331.  Phone  number  is  (864)  223- 
1411. 

LOOKING  FOR  A  CHALLENGE? 

The  Sun  News,  a  Knight-Ridder  news¬ 
paper  in  Myrtle  Beach,  SC,  is  seeking 
journalists  who  are  comfortable  with 
growth  and  change  to  join  our  staff. 
We're  adding  new  positions  in  1997 
to  help  with  projects  that  will  increase 
our  tourist  readership  and  give  local 
readers  more  news  and  information. 

Being  able  to  live  in  a  booming  beach 
resort  community  with  nearly  100  golf 
courses  and  a  growing  music  theater 
environment  is  a  plus. 

We  seek  applicants  in  the  following 
areas.  Daily  newspaper  experience  is 
desired: 

REPORTERS:  To  cover  subjects  includ¬ 
ing  entertainment,  the  tourism  industry, 
health  and  other  lifestyles  areas. 

DESIGNERS/COPY  EDITORS:  Strong 
QuarkXPress  and  capy  editing  skills 
are  a  must  for  our  desk;  we  want  to 
maintain  and  improve  our  award¬ 
winning  design,  named  one  of  the 
wodd's  best  by  SND  in  1 996. 

SPORTS:  Editing  and  writing  ability  com¬ 
bined,  to  help  put  together  a  compre¬ 
hensive  report  that  emphasizes  college, 
prep  and  pro  sports  as  well  as  golf. 

ASSIGNING  EDITORS:  Able  to  lead  a 
talented  staff  in  covering  a  booming, 
fast-paced  community. 

To  apply,  send  resume,  samples  of 
your  work  and  salary  requirements  to 
Gwen  Fowler,  The  Sun  News,  P.O.  Box 
406,  Myrtle  Beach,  SC  29578.  EOE 

THE  MONITOR,  a  growing  mid-size 
daily  on  the  Texas-Mexico  border,  has 
an  opening  for  a  reporter.  The  area  is 
booming,  and  we  cover  a  great  deal  of 
health  and  environment,  business, 
social-issue  and  crime  news.  Experi¬ 
ence  preferred;  Spanish  a  plus.  Reply 
with  resume  and  samples  to  Paul  Binz, 
managing  editor.  The  Monitor,  P.O. 
Box  760,  McAllen,  TX  78505. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

REPORTERS  -  Award-winning  daily  in 
Big  Ten  university  town  seeks  reporters 
for  education  and  regional  reporting 
openings.  We're  looking  for  hard- 
charging  reporters  who  love  beat 
reporting,  can  develop  sources  in  all 
the  right  places  and  hate  to  get 
scooped  by  the  competition.  We  place 
a  premium  on  enterprise  reporting. 
Send  resume,  references  and  your  five 
best  clips  to  Rick  Fitzgerald,  metro 
editor,  Tne  Ann  Arbor  News,  P.O.  Box 
1147,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48106-1147. 

SPORTS  OPERATIONS 
ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

Wanted:  a  two-way  starter  who  can 
play  every  down.  This  free  agent  will 
become  Assistant  Sports  Operations 
Editor  at  The  Indianapolis  Star  and  The 
Indianapolis  News  and  will  be  asked 
to  do  it  all.  We're  looking  for 
energetic,  creative  copy  editors  who 
can  excite  readers  with  dazzling 
designs,  arresting  headlines  and 
tough-in-the-trenches  editing.  As  a 
manager,  you'll  help  direct  a  staff  of 
1 1  editors  under  tough  game  condi¬ 
tions:  Colts,  Pacers.  199/  Final  Four, 
Indy  500,  Brickyard  400.  If  you're  the 
best  on  your  team,  consider  joining  our 
team.  Send  resume  and  work  samples 
to  Dave  Hill,  news  operations  man¬ 
ager,  The  Star-News,  307  North  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Street.  Indianapolis,  IN 
46206.  Email:  dhill2717@inetdirect.net. 

sports'reporter 

The  North  Platte  Telegraph  is  looking 
for  a  full-time  Sports  Reporter  to  cover 
local  and  state  sports  events.  Paginat¬ 
ing  skills  a  plus.  Must  be  able  to  work 
on  deadline.  Must  be  able  to  work 
evenings  and  weekends.  Limited  travel 
involved.  Experience  and/or  education 
beneficial.  Competitive  wages  and 
benefits.  Send  resume  to:  Tom  Kunz, 
sports  editor.  North  Platte  Telegraph, 
P.O.  Box  370,  North  Platte,  NE 
69103.  No  phone  calls,  please.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

THE  MAIL  TRIBUNE,  a  30,000- 
circulation  daily  newspaper  in  southern 
Oregon,  is  looking  for  a  reporter  with 
daily  newspaper  experience,  a  love  of 
hard  news  and  a  flair  for  storytelling. 
Zone  9  applicants  preferred.  Send  a 
cover  letter,  resume  and  writing  sam¬ 
ples  by  Jan.  1 1  to  Editor  Elob  Hunter, 
P.O.  Box  1 108,  Medford,  OR  97501 . 


EDITOR  FOR  ENTERTAINMENT, 
lifestyles  sections.  Must  demonstrate 
ability  to  plan  sections  and  guide 
writers.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
references  to  Jim  Robertson,  managing 
editor,  Columbia  Daily  Tribune,  P.O. 
Box  798,  Columbia,  MO  65205 

SPORTS  REPORTER 

The  Carroll  County  Times,  a  24,000 
circulation  daily  in  Westminster,  MD, 
seeks  a  chance-taking  writer  and  a 
driven  reporter  to  showcase  the  high 
school  beat.  Coverage  responsibilites 
include  Baltimore  Ravens  hame  games 
and  training  camp.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  5  clips  by  Jan.  1 3  to  Scott 
Blanchard,  sports  editor,  P.O.  Box  346, 
Westminster,  MD  21 1 58. 


FAX  YOUR 
CLASSIFIEDS  TO 
(212)  929-1259 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SENIOR  EDITOR 

Hoover's,  Inc.,  the  nation's  leading 
supplier  of  company  information  to  con¬ 
sumers,  is  looking  for  a  Senior  Editor 
to  help  manage  our  growing  database 
of  2,500-k  company  proriles.  Job 
responsibilities  include  assigning, 
supervising,  and  reviewing  the  work  of 
writers  and  content  editors.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  have  been  writing  or 
editing  business  stories  for  at  least  five 
years,  have  a  strong  interest  in  know¬ 
ing  what  makes  companies  tick,  and 
be  completely  at  home  exploring 
annual  reports  and  10-K's.  Supervisory 
experience,  knowledge  of  online 
environment  a  plus.  Resume, 
references,  salary  requirements,  and 
clips  to  George  Sutton,  senior  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Hoover's,  Inc.,  1033  La 
Posada  Drive,  Suite  250,  Austin,  TX 
78752.  Fox:  (512)  374-4501. 

E-mail:  gsutton@hoovers.com 
TECHNOLOGY  REPORTER  -  Miami,  FL 
to  Evaluate  technical  abstracts  and 
science  papers  to  detect  trends  and 
newsworthiness  of  articles.  Reporting: 
Interview  scientists  and  researchers, 
study  scientific  literature.  Monitor 
internet  newsgroups,  search  and 
download  information  from  internet. 
Cover  government  research  institutions, 
and  other  duties  as  assigned.  Write 
news  articles  and  feature  stories.  40 
hrs/wk.  M-F  9  a.m.  -  6  p.m.  $38,750/ 

yr- 

Require  Masters  in  Journalism  or 
mass  communications.  Require  50  Col¬ 
lege  level  credits  in  science,  informa¬ 
tion  technology,  mathematics  and  com¬ 
puter  science.  Up  to  100%  (employer 
paid)  travel  may  be  required. 

Submit  resume  to  Job  Service  of  Florida, 
701  SW  27lh  Avenue,  Room  47,  Miami, 
FL  33135-3014. 

Job  Order  #FL- 153 1944. 

THE  BANGOR  DAILY  NEWS  (70,000 
in  Maine)  seeks  a  page  designer/copy 
editor  who  is  creative,  versatile  and 
able  ta  design  attractive  section  fronts 
on  deadline.  Unlimited  potential  more 
important  than  extensive  experience. 
Working  knowledge  of  QuorkXPress 
useful  to  start;  required  are  good  news 
judgment  and  language  skills  and  the 
ability  to  write  headlines  that  sparkle. 

If  this  plus  clean  air,  great  skiing  and  hik¬ 
ing,  the  ocean  and  low  crime  rates 
sounds  appealing,  send  resume  and 
copies  of  pages  to: 

Jim  Emple,  Copy  Desk  Chief 

Bangor  Daily  News 
P.O.  Box  1329 

_ Bonoor,  ME  04402-1329 _ 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

West  Central  Nebraska  daily  newspa¬ 
per  with  15,000  circulation  is  seeking 
Executive  Editor.  Executive  Editor  is 
responsible  for  leading  1  4-person 
news  staff.  The  successful  candidate 
must  be  a  team  player,  possess  strong 
leadership  skills,  and  have  proven 
trock  record  in  community  jouitKilism. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  salary  history 
to  the  North  Platte  Telegraph,  PO  Box 
370,  North  Platte,  NE  69101 .  The  Tele¬ 
graph  strives  for  staffing  diversity. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

THE  MONITOR,  a  fast-growing, 
45,000-circulation  daily  in  South 
Texas,  is  seeking  a  deputy  sports  editor 
to  help  supervise  a  six-person  depart¬ 
ment.  The  position  requires  a  strong 
background  in  layout  and  editing,  and 
will  also  include  writing  and  reporting 
opportunities.  The  emphasis  of  cov¬ 
erage  is  on  high  school  sports.  Send 
resume  and  examples  of  work  to  Roy 
Hess,  c/o  The  Monitor,  1101  Ash, 

McAllen.  TX  78501 . _ 

THE  SAN  DIEGO  UNION-TRIBUNE,  a 
Copley  newspaper  with  383,000  daily 
and  450,000  Sunday  circulation,  has 
an  opening  on  its  Metro  Desk  for  an 
editor  with  strong  Spanish-language 
skills.  The  job  involves  two  areas  of 
responsibility:  1 )  directing  and  editing 
a  three-person  border  reporting  team 
looking  at  national  and  local  issues, 
including  immigration,  law  enforce¬ 
ment,  Baja  California  life,  politics  and 
the  environment.  2)  supervising  the 
Sunday  Metro  section,  handling  nard 
news  and  features. 

Candidates  should  have  at  least  3-4 
years  of  experience  as  a  supervising 
editor  at  a  daily  newspaper.  We  want 
someone  with  strong  line-editing  and 
conceptual  skills,  a  planner  who  can 
help  reporters  do  their  best;  someone 
able  to  improve  copy  as  necessary. 
Please  submit  examples  of  stories  or 
projects  you  helped  cofKeive  arHd  carry 
out.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  clips  to 
Ellen  Bevier,  metro  editor.  The  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune,  P.O.  Box  191, 
San  Diego,  CA  921 12-4106. 

THE  SUN  HERALD,  a  50,000- 
circulation,  Knight-Ridder  daily  on  the 
Mississippi  Gulf  Coast,  is  looking  for 
an  energetic,  experienced  reporter  to 
handle  our  education  beat.  You'll  cover 
nine  school  districts,  parochial  schools 
and  issues  in  the  state's  community- 
college  and  university  systems.  To  do 
the  job  well,  you  should  be  equally 
skilled  at  writing  hard,  in-depth  news, 
often  involving  emotionally  charged  sub¬ 
jects;  being  a  government  watchdog; 
doing  pure  features;  and  coordinating 
community  news.  Send  resume,  clips 
and  a  one-page  letter,  telling  us  why 
you  want  the  job  and  why  you  would 
do  it  well,  to  Dan  Duffey,  P.O.  Box 
4567,  Biloxi,  MS  39535  by  Jan.  13. 

No  phofie  calls,  pleose. _ 

VISUALS  EDITOR 

The  Tribune-Star  is  seeking  a  highly- 
motivated  visuals  editor  who  can  take 
its  photography  and  graphics  depart¬ 
ment  to  a  higher  level.  Knowing  how  to 
tell  stories  visually  is  vital.  Strong  man¬ 
agement  and  coaching  skills  ore  also 
vital.  We  are  looking  har  more  than  a 
shooter  or  an  artist  or  a  designer;  we 
are  looking  for  a  leader.  The  successful 
candidate  will  manage  three  full-time 
photographers  and  one  part-timer,  a 
graphic  artist  and  a  visuals  technician, 
the  Tribune- Star  is  a  37,000  circula¬ 
tion  newspaper  (44,000  on  Sunday)  in 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  a  college  town 
where  our  competitive  salary  will  go  a 
long  way.  Resumes,  cover  letters  and 
clips  or  slides  of  your  work  should  be 
sent  to  Assistant  Editor  Trevis 
Mayfield,  The  Tribune-Star,  P.O.  Box 
149,  Terre  Haute,  IN  47808. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


THE  RENO  GAZETTE-JOURNAL,  a 
mid-sized  Gannett  newspaper  in  Reno, 
NV  is  seeking  applicants  for  two 
editorial  positions. 

ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR 
Looking  for  someone  to  be  responsible 
for  our  new  Sunday  entertainment 
magazine.  Successful  candidate  will  be 
a  good  writer,  editor  and  page 
designer.  Job  includes  managing  a 
group  of  freelance  writers,  coordinat¬ 
ing  arts  and  entertainment  coverage, 
and  producing  creative,  eye-popping 
pages  on  our  state-of-the-art  Mac 
pagination  system.  Minimum  of  five 
yeors  experience  on  a  doily  newspa¬ 
per. 

ENTERTAINMENT 
WRITER/EDITOR/DESIGNER 
Successful  candidate  will  not  only  write 
lyrically  but  design  pages  and  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  presenting  information  in  new 
and  creative  ways.  Must  have  strong 
knowledge  of  the  arts,  film,  television 
and  stage.  Position  is  second-in- 
comrrrand  of  our  new  Sunday  entertain¬ 
ment  magazine.  Minimum  of  two  years 
experience  (including  as  a  designer) 
on  a  daily  newspaper. 

Send  resume,  work  samples  and  salary 
history  to: 

Jim  Sloan 
Lifestyle  Editor 
Reno  Gazette-Journal 
955  Kuenzii  Street 
Reno,  NV  89502-2000 

EEO/M/F  Affirmative  Action  Employer 


WE'RE  LOOKING  FOR  TWO  go- 
getters;  a  city  editor  and  a  copy  chief. 
CITY  EDITOR  candidates  must  have  3 
years  city  editor  experience  at  a  daily 
newspaper;  commit  to  community  jour¬ 
nalism;  writing  excellence;  be  a  stickler 
for  spelling  and  grammar;  mentor 
young  reporters;  develop  and  plan 
news  package  valuable  to  readers. 
COPY  CHIEF  must  be  deadline  driven, 
design  oriented,  versed  in  AP  style;  be 
able  to  schedule  and  plan  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  growing  newspaper. 
Daily  experience  and  must  know 
QuarkXPress.  Preference  given  to 
Western  Zone  applicants.  Salaries  com¬ 
petitive. 

Send  resume,  work  samples 
and  references  to  Laurie  Kelley,  human 
resource  director.  The  Spectrum,  275 
E.  St.  George  Boulevard,  St  George, 
UT  84790  or  E-mail  to 
JSFont@aol.com. 

YOUTH-ORIENTED  consumer  pub¬ 
lication  seeks  copy  editors  and  writers 
familiar  with  comics,  toys  or  collectible 
cord  games.  Also  seeking  graphic 
designers  (FT  and  freelance).  Know¬ 
ledge  of  QuarkXPress,  Photoshop  & 
Illustrator  important.  Strong  typo¬ 
graphic/editorial  layout  experience  a 
plus.  Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  non- 
returnable  samples  to  Joe  Yanarella, 
Wizard,  151  Wells  Avenue,  Congers, 
NY  10920. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


SlOOO's  POSSIBLE  READING  BOOKS 
Part  Time.  At  Home. 

Toll  Free  (800)  218-9000 
Ext.  R-5189  for  Listings 


SlOOO's  POSSIBLE  TYPING 
Part  Time.  At  Home.  Toll  Free  (800) 
218-9000,  ext.  T-51 89  (or  listings. 


POST-PRESS  MANAGER 
Excellent  career  opportunity.  Responsi- 
ble  for  the  productivity  and 
performance  of  a  diverse  mailroom, 
process  and  packaging  operation. 
Qualified  candidates  must  have  five 
years  supervisory  and/or  managerial 
experience.  This  position  requires  a 
highly  motivated  individual  with  supe¬ 
rior  communication,  people,  team 
leadership  and  participation  skills. 
Experience  in  seven  day  newspaper 
inserting,  packaging  and  zoning  is 
essential.  Knowledge  of  direct  mail  and 
bindery  operations  are  a  plus.  The 
Gazette  is  a  morning  newspaper  in 
Eastern  Iowa  with  a  circulation  of 
70,000  daily  and  86,000  on  Sunday 
serving  250  communities.  Competitive 
salary  and  benefits  program  including 
ESOP  and  401  (k).  Send  resume,  and 
salary  requirements  to  Ms.  P.A.  Thoms 
by  January  21.  The  Gazette,  P.O.  Box 
511,  Cedar  Rapids,  lA  52406-051 1. 
FAX  (319)  368-883''.  EOE 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER 

Excellent  career  opportunity  with  a 
midwest  7  day  morning  newspoper 
with  a  growing  commercial  operation. 
Responsible  (or  the  productivity  and 
performance  of  both  Goss  Metro  and 
community  press  operations.  Qualified 
candidates  must  have  five  years 
supervisory  and/or  managerial  expe¬ 
rience.  This  position  requires  a  highly 
motivated  individual  with  superior 
communication,  people,  team  lead¬ 
ership  and  participation  skills.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  newspaper  and  commercial 
press  operations  is  essential. 

The  Gazette  is  a  riewspaper  in  Eastern 
Iowa  with  a  circulation  of  70,000  daily 
and  86,000  on  Sunday  serving  250  com¬ 
munities.  Competitive  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  program  including  ESOP  and 
401  (k).  Send  resume,  and  salary 
requirements  to  Ms.  C.L.  Thoms  by 
January  21.  The  Gazette,  P.O.  Box 
511,  Cedar  Rapids,  lA  52406-051 1 . 
FAX  (319)  368-8834.  EOE 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


I  PLANT  MANAGER  WANTED 

:  Intermountain  Color  is  seeking  a 
:  motivated,  quality  conscious,  com- 
j  municotive  professional  to  manage  its 
;  Colorado  Springs,  CO  printing/ 
•  finishing  plant.  Knowledge  of  Goss  Com- 
:  munity  presses  and  related  equipment 
:  a  big  plus.  To  be  responsible  (or  entire 
;  plant  production  and  profitability. 
:  Salary,  excellent  benefits. 

j  Call  Jeff  (303)  777-1036 
I  Fax:(303)778-1338 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


PLANT  MANAGER 

The  Seattle  Times,  Washington  State's 
largest  daily  metro  newspaper,  and  the 
largest  independent  family-owned 
newspaper  in  the  country,  is  seeking 
an  experienced  newspaper  production 
professional  to  oversee  our  350,000 
sq.  ft.  state-of-the-art  production  facil¬ 
ity.  We  have  four  Colorliner  presses 
with  on-line  inserting  to  four  A.M. 
Graphics  2299's.  We  produce  prod¬ 
ucts  twice  doily,  with  a  daily  press  run 
of  450,000  and  550,000  on  Sundays. 

This  position  reports  directly  to  the  Vice 
President  -  Operations  and  has  overall 
responsibility  for  press,  packaging  & 
assembly,  platemaking,  electrical  and 
systems  support,  machine  shop  and 
facilities. 

Qualified  candidates  will  have  mini¬ 
mum  five  years  production  manage¬ 
ment  experience  with  a  metropolitan 
daily  newspaper,  as  well  as  line 
supervision  experience.  College  degree 
in  related  field  preferred.  Excellent  writ¬ 
ten  and  verbal  communication  skills 
and  group  facilitation  skills  required. 
Demonstrated  experience  in  managing 
change  and  implementing  employee 
involvement  programs  preferred. 

The  Seattle  Times  offers  an  excellent 
salary,  bonus,  and  benefits  package, 
including  both  pension  and  401  (k) 
plans. 

Resumes  with  cover  letter  and  salary 
requirements  may  be  sent  to  The  Seat¬ 
tle  Times,  HR-Operations,  P.O.  Box 
70,  Seattle,  WA  98111.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 

Daily  college  newspaper  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  seeks  Technical  Services  Director 
to  support  operation  of  60+  Macin¬ 
toshes,  and  train  all-volunteer  100+  stu¬ 
dent  staff. 

For  complete  job  requirements  and 
resp.,  hours,  salary  info,  see 
''http://www/dp.upenn.edu/techjob'' . 
After  viewing  job  into  online,  send  letter 
and  resume  to  Jan  Gordon,  operations 
director.  The  Daily  Pennsylvanian, 
4015  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19104. 


A  SMALL  SOUTH  Texas  daily  with 
large  commercial  printing  accounts 
now  seeking  a  hands-on,  take-charge 
production  manager.  Goss  Urbanite 
press  experience  a  must.  Quality  con¬ 
trol  &  deadline-oriented.  Send  resume 
to  Box  08028,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUSHING  SYSTEMS  SPECIAUST 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel  cur¬ 
rently  seeks  a  System  Support 
Specialist  for  its  production  and 
pagination  systems.  Responsibilities 
include  working  with  client  groups 
within  the  company  to  define  system 
requirements;  evaluate  editorial, 
advertising  and  production  systems 
and  provide  project  support.  Qualifica¬ 
tion  include  a  bachelor's  degree  in  com¬ 
puter  science,  related  field  or 
equivalent  experience.  Candidates 
must  have  knowledge  of  PC's,  MAC's, 
UNIX,  relational  data  bases,  and  page 
layout  systems.  Sll  and  Harris  experi¬ 
ence  desirable.  Please  submit  your 
resume  in  confidence  to: 

Journal  Sentinel  Inc. 

Human  Resources  Department 

333  West  Slate  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53203 
or  Fax  (41 4)  224-2897 

Journal  Sentinel  Inc. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


SYSTEMS  PROJEa  ANALYST 


THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  is  seeking  an 
Advertising  Information  Systems  Project 
Analyst  for  our  customer  accounting 
department. 

This  position  is  responsible  for  imple¬ 
menting  new  systems  with  groups  of 
operating  department  liaisons,  IS  pro¬ 
grammers  and  technicians.  Anolysis  is 
required  to  implement  new  systems 
and  enhance  existing  advertising 
information  systems,  which  include 
ensuring  all  codes,  components  and 
procedures  are  coordinated  across 
company-wide  business  functions  to 
support  the  flexibility  of  integrated 
systems. 

Qualified  candidates  must  have  a  BA 
or  Science  degree.  Also,  three  plus 
years  in  systems  related  project  work. 
VDU  and  microcomputer  use,  strong 
analytical  skills,  good  problem  solving 
skills  and  a  solid  understanding  of 
advertising  systems  and  issues.  Strong 
interpersonal  skills  as  well  as  technical 
and  non-technical  written  and  oral 
communication  are  also  required. 

The  Seattle  Times  offers  an  extremely 
competitive  salary  and  benefits 
package, including  401(k)  and 
pension  plans.  Resumes  and  letters  of 
application  should  be  sent  to: 

j  The  Seattle  Times 

:  Employment  Manager 

i  P.O.  Box  70 

i  Seattle,  WA  981 11 

I  No  phone  calls,  please 


E&P’s  Classified 


The  newspaper  indtt8try*s  meeting 
place.  (2U)  675^4380 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES  I  POSITIONS  WANTED 


Foreign/Positions  Wanted  advertisers  must  pre-pay. 
Effective  January  1, 1997 


UNE  ADS 

1  week-$9.05  per  line 

2  weelo-SS.CX)  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-ST.OOper  Hne.  per  Issue. 

4  weelo-$6.05  per  lirre .  per  Issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  weel(-$4.S0  per  Hrw 

2  weeks-SS.ao  per  Hne,  per  Issue. 

3  weelcs-$3.15  per  Hne.  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.90  per  Hne.  per  Issue. 


Add  $12.00  per  Insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $6.00  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  os  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

SHAWN  OLSON/CAM/ext.170  HAZEL  PREUSS/ASST.CAM/ext.  171 
Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rofes  per  column  inch,  per  insertion;  1  time,  $105;  2  to  6  times.  $100 
6  to  13  times.  $95:  14  to  26  times  $90;  27  lO  52  times  S85. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


TOP-NOTCH  Publisher/ Ad  Director 
seeks  opportunity.  Daily,  weekly,  mag¬ 
azine,  arid  new  media  experience. 

(770)  473-8944 

EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  of  award¬ 
winning  mid-80s  daily  and  Sunday 
with  niches  seeking  challenging  assign¬ 
ment.  Community  leader. 

Fox  (9141  291-7367 


ADVERTISING 


AD  DIRECTOR/GM,  professional, 
experienced,  good  record,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  daily  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Reply  to 
Box  08007,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 


VERSATILE  WRITER  seeks  position. 

Experience  in  features,  business 
xisecxjll  and  more,  (505)  327-4006 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COLUMNIST,  humorist,  editorialist, 
seeks  easy,  high-paying  job.  Will  con¬ 
sider  California  job  meeting  half  of 
those  criteria.  QuarkXPress.  Box 
07996,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  PRODUCTS,  specialty  pub¬ 
lications  and  multi-product  editorial 
management.  Strong  in  business  vrrit- 
ing.  Magazine  experience.  Maryland/ 
Virginia  desired.  Reply  to  Box  07982, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR:  Aggressive, 
crward-winning  editor  seeks  senior-level 
post  on  Zone  2  daily  or  weekly  chain. 
Turnaround  specialist  adept  at  staff 
development,  strong  local  content  artd 
compelling  packaging.  Box  07990, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Name  - 

Company 

Address - 

City _ 

State _ 

Zip  - 


YOUNG,  Aggressive  photo  staffer  for  4 
years  wants  to  permanently  switch  to 
reporting/vrriting  fulltime.  I  hove  clips, 
talent  and  a  strong  desire  to  write  for  the 
rest  of  my  career.  Would  like  to  stay  in 
Zone  3  but  will  travel  if  necessary.  I  hove 
worked  for  two  dailies.  Looking  for  an 
entry  level  reporting  position  or 
internship.  Reply  to  Box  08034,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Our  energy  is  in  proportion  to  the 
resistance  it  meets.  We  attempt  nothing 
great  but  from  a  sense  of  the  difficulties 
we  have  to  encounter,  we  persevere  in 
nothing  great  but  from  a  pride  in 
overcoming  them. 

William  HazlHt 


V/EB  OFFSET  POSITION 
Vast  experience  in  plant,  sales  and 
general  management.  Strong  commu¬ 
nication  and  excellent  people  skills.  Pro¬ 
ven  bottom  line  achiever.  Looking  to 
relocate  to  U.S. 

R.  More  (519)  853-5810 


WORKING  PRESS  FOREMAN 
Experience  in  all  phases  of  Offset 
Newspaper  production.  (Goss  Single/ 
Double  Width  Presses).  Places  strong 
emphasis  on  preventative  maintenance, 
improves  print  quality  and  reduction  in 
newsprint  waste.  Ability  to  lead, 
motivate,  communicate  and  produce 
top  quality  product  efficiently  and  on 
time.  Box  07609,  Editor  &  PuMisher. 


Phone  _ 

Classification 
Authorized  Signature 
Copy 


No.  of  Insertions: 


Amount  Enclosed:  $_ 


Editori 

PUBLISHER 


11  West  19th  street,  NY.  NY  10011.  212)675-4380.  FAX  (2 12)  929- 1259. 


E&P*s  Classified 


The  newspaper  industry's 
meeting  place.  (212)  675''4380 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE:  1996  IN  REVIEW 


H  Y  S  I  K  V  K  (;  R  K  E  N  H  K  R  ( 


'  I'U  TELL  Stot;  MotjX 
■me  AIEPU  ARE/  ' 
OME  CW  WrE 
iM>oKn*tr.'nec£itm 
Of  THE  (JWVE«E/  , 
,  A  STAR'  ) 


Sorry,  a  1st  Rmendment 
error  has  occurred. 


IT  KEEPS  ON  GOING, 
AND  GOING.  AND 
GOING...  !<; 

...NOWHERE.  liu 


THE 

PURPLE  HEART 


JOURNALISTIC 

SOLDIERS 


IF  THE 

NEWS  MEDIA 
DIDN’T  TELL 
VOU  THINGS, 
WHO 

WOULP?  . 


SUBSTANTIAL, 
NOURISHING, 
.  HEALTHV... 

...AND  BEST  IF  VOU 
HADN’T  WATCHED 
'X  IT  BEING  MADE.' 


A5  Soon  AS  I 
LEAVE  J-SCMOOL, 
I'M  60M  Ti)  RUB 
siux;u>Exsiomi/at65 
htv  PKsjpom  r 


AS  SOON  AS/ 
LEAVE  J-SCMOOL, 
I'M  OOM&  TO  UlN 
THE  PULITOERAU^ 
TME  SICMAPELTACHI.' 


/■iMPASSOON  AS/ 
(EAVE  J-SCMOOL, 
I'M  (SOWS  TO 
EARN  CMP/ltME)' 
IN  JouMAiKM! 


I  TMIUN  <i<90  SMOULP  CHAthSe  MAJORS, 
HUPSON...  VOO’RE  COMPIETELV 
UNREALISTIC  ABOUT  THIS  FIELP/ 
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Finally. 

A  New  Conference 

Extiusively  Created 

for  Web  Journalists 


Sit 

Interactive  Newspapers  *97 

Interactivity  +  Creativity  =  Profitability 
IBSSSIb  The  Unequivocal  Equation 


SATURDAY, FEB. is,  1997  •8A.M.-  5  P.M.-  HYATT  REGENCY •  HOUSTON, TX 


It's  an  Editor  &  Publisher  exclusive,  an  important 
editorial  event  created  specifically  for  the  reporters  and 
editors  who  create  online  content  and  publish  interactive 
news  products. 

This  one-day  conference,  a  special  session  held  in 
conjunction  with  Interactive  Newspapers  '97,  was 
developed  to  address  your  special  needs  and  concerns 
and  provide  you  with  a  unique  opportunity  to  meet  other 
journalists  who  face  the  same  kinds  of  challenges  you  do. 

Among  the  topics  covered: 

•  Interactive  Demographics 
•  Web  Standards  &  Technologies 
•  Creating  Compelling  Content  Online 
•  Tricks  of  the  Trade:  Using  Technology  as  a 
Newsroom  Tool 
•  Online  Law 
•  Online  Graphic  Design 
•  Print  Newsroom  &  Online  Editorial  Staffs - 
Friends  or  Foes? 

•  Journalistic  Ethics  on  the  Web 

Conference  speakers  include: 

Keynote  Speaker _ 

Rem  Rieder,  Editor,  American  Journalism  Review. 

Featured  Presenters _ 

David  Bralow,  Partner,  Holland  &  Knight. 

Sid  Karin,  Director,  San  Diego  Super  Computer 
Center,  NSF  (invited). 

Hoag  Levins,  Editorial  Director, 

Editor  &  Publisher  Interactive. 

Ed  Marietta,  Senior  Copy  Editor,  Wired  News. 

Eari  Maucker,  Editor,  Ft.  Lauderdale  Sun  Sentinel. 

Eric  Meyer,  Managing  Partner,  NewsLink  Associates. 


Tom  Miller,  Vice  President,  Emerging  Technology 
Group,  Find/SVP  (invited). 

Phil  Nesbitt,  Principal,  Print  Communications 
and  Media  Services,  Australia. 

Randy  Reddick,  Editor,  FACSNET. 

Bob  F^n,  Director,  Mercury  Center. 

Milverton  Wallace,  Lecturer,  Graduate  Centre 
for  Journalism,  City  University,  London. 

Mark  Zieman,  Managing  Editor,  News,  Kansas  City  Star. 

You'll  hear  firsthand  from  the  news  pioneers  who  helped 
create  this  new  frontier  and  you'll  come  away  with  added 
insight  and  information  you  can  really  use  in  your  day-to- 
day  efforts. 

Best  of  all,  you'll  have  the  chance  to  meet  many  of  the 
online  journalists  you've  come  to  know  through  our 
industry's  interactive  forums  and  discussion  lists.  And 
while  you're  there,  visit  the  Interactive  Newspapers  '97 
Conference  75+  exhibits.  It's  a  chance  to  check  out  the 
companies  and  products  that  are  at  the  center  of  the 
interactive  newspaper  business. 

Web  Journalists  Conference  Cost  $295 
For  more  information  on  the  Special  Editorial  Conference 
for  Web  Journalists  as  well  as  details  on  the  full 
Interactive  Newspapers  '97  Conference: 

Visit  http://vwvw.mediainfo.com 
Call:  212-675-4380  ext.  314 
E-mail:  michaelt@mediainfo.com 


Sponsored  by: 


**Warm  The  Children 
is  the  most  fulfilling  community 
program  we  have 
ever  attempted/^ 


i 

Survival  in  the  newspaper  business  is  diffi¬ 
cult — and  getting  more  so  each  year.  Some 
readers  and  advertisers  are  abandoning  newspa¬ 
pers.  Perhaps  they  feel  “their”  newspaper 
doesn't  care — the  way  it  used  to. 

Many  community  minded  newspapers  have 
discovered  a  new  and  effective  way  to  generate 
goodwill  with  readers  and  advertisers.  They 
sponsor  a  program  that  benefits  needy  children 
right  in  their  hometown.  It’s  called  “Warm  The 
Children.” 

Through  this  program,  a  newspaper  works 
together  with  its  local  citizens.  Volunteer  shop¬ 
pers  use  reader's  donations  to  purchase  new 
clothing  for  needy  children  at  local  stores  cho¬ 
sen  by  the  newspaper. 


Robert  C.  Carter,  President  and  Publisher 
Kentucky  New  Era 
Hopkinsville,  Kentucky 


Newspaper  readers  like  Warm  The  Children 
because  they  see  their  local  newspaper  doing 
something  meaningful  to  help  needy  children 
right  in  their  own  hometown.  And,  readers 
like  the  idea  that  every  penny  donated  goes  di¬ 
rectly  to  helping  local  youngsters  -  not  a  cent  is 
used  for  administration. 

Advertisers  love  the  program  because  it  brings 
thousands  of  dollars  in  sales  they’d  never  see, 
and  the  local  newspaper  becomes  their  largest 
single  customer. 

Warm  The  Children,  Inc.  is  a  non  profit  orga¬ 
nization  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  help  newspa¬ 
pers  implement  programs  in  their  community  at 
virtually  no  cost,  and  with  the  least  amount  of 
effort. 


Wakm  THE  Childben 

Providing  Warm  Winter  Clothing  For  Needy  Children 


If  you'd  like  the  perfect  community  relations  program 
for  your  newspaper,  please  contact: 

Warm  the  Children,  Inc.  -  P.O.  Box  43 1  -  Higganum,  CT  06441 
Phone  or  FAX:  (860)  345-4873 


Publication  of  this  message  is  made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  friends  of  Warm  The  Children. 


(. 
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